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editorial 


es, | know | said it would be six months between BBRs, 

but what with one thing and another it’s turned out to 
be more like fifteen. It’s not that we've been sitting on our thumbs 
all this time - far from it! Any one of editing and producing the 
magazine, looking after the NSFA’s mail order service, and running 
BBR’s freelance business, is more than enough to occupy all my 
spare time. And that’s not counting the increasing overflow from 
the day job. 

| don’t pretend that BBR’s situation is by any means unique. 
As both Norman Jope (Memes #8) and Richard Singer (SF Eye #11) 
have emphasised, employment has become increasingly feudal, and 
companies can — and do - take psychological advantage of those who 
are still employed. Anyone fortunate enough to remain in full-time 
work is forced to compromise their artistic or creative ambitions just 
to safeguard their financial security. 

Given these circumstances, it’s heartening to see how so many 
new magazines have sprung into existence since BBR #21 was 
published — as you can see from this issue’s news pages and Directory. 
Yet, when you consider how individuality and creativity are being 
stifled in favour of the company line, it’s hardly surprising that many 
people now find they can only express themselves fully through their 
leisure activities. It’s a criminal waste of human resources, but one 
which | doubt most employers will have the vision to remedy. 


t the start of the year | offered everyone a refund of 

their remaining subscription, if for any reason you 

were not happy with the service that BBR provides. I'm pleased 

to report that, at the time of going to press, not one person has 

chosen that option. I’m grateful for the patience and support that 

you've shown but, even now you've received this new issue, that 
right to cancel still stands. 

For the rest of you, enjoy BBR #22, and let's hope we don't 

have to wait as long for #23. oO 
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BBR named ‘Best Fiction 
Magazine’ at Readercon 


n. the 1993 awards of the American Readercon convention, BBR was named ‘Best 
ress Magazine’, with two stories from BBR #21 also nominated in the short 

fiction category: Eva Hauser’s “A Toothsome Smile, An Artificial Death” and 
“Photography Is Not Permitted” by Roger Thomas. 

Aurealis, Dreams & Nightmares, Fantasy & Terror and Nexus were the other fiction 
magazine nominations. 

Winners in the other categories were as follows: Novel — More Than Melchisedech, 
R.A, Lafferty; Novella (tie) - “Oak and Ash”, Suzy McKee Charnas, Pulphouse, 
“Breaking Through to the Heroes”, Terry Dowling, Blue Tyson; Short Fiction (tie) - 
“Four Times One”, Neal Barratt Jr, Slightly Off Center, “Are You For 86?”, Bruce 
Sterling, Globalhead; Collection — Globalhead, Bruce Sterling; Illustrations — Kathryn 
Otoshi, Jellyfish Mask; Non-Fiction Magazine — Science Fiction Eye; Non-Fiction Book — 
Electronic Chronicles; Anthology — no award. O 


@ Conrad Williams was named ‘Best Newcomer’ at the 1993 British Fantasycon 
awards, with his story “Ancient Flavours” from BBR#21 nominated in the short fiction 
category; Peeping Tom won the ‘Best Small Press Magazine’ award for the second year 
running. 


Book sale raises £130 for 
Children’s Hospital 


pecial thanks to all our readers 

who responded to BBR’ review 
book sale. We’re proud to report that 
the magnificent sum of £130 was raised 
for our chosen charity, the appeal 
fund of Sheffield Children’s Hospital. 

The money will go towards 
research and support facilities at 
the hospital, which is one of the 
top specialist children’s treatment 
centres in the country, receiving 
patients from both Sheffield and 
throughout the North East of 
England. 

Readers will remember the 
Sheffield Children’s Hospital 
from the recent documentary on 
BBC television. Q 


Simon Clark signs 
to Hodder 


ne of BBR’ earliest contributors, 

Simon Clark, has just sold two 
novels to Hodder Headline. Although 
the publication dates have yet to be 
confirmed, he reports that the books, 
entitled Nailed by the Heart and Blood 
Crazy, will both appear as paperback 
originals. 

Simon Clark’s first professional sale 
was the reprint of “... Beside the Seaside, 
Beside the Sea...” from BBR #4 in Year's 
Best Horror (DAW, 1986), and in 1990 
BBR Books published his first collection 
of short fiction, Blood & Grit, illustrated 
by Dallas Goffin. 

Our congratulations to Simon on 
breaking into the big time. We believe 
it’s not before time, and we’re proud 
to have contributed in our way to his 
flourishing career. Q 


@ Limited quantities of Blood & Grit 
by Simon Clark are still available from 
BBR, priced £3:99/$12. Although BBR 
#4 sold out long ago, “...Beside the 
Seaside, Beside the Sea...” may also be 
found in Best of BBR (£1:75/$5). See 
page 80 for ordering details. 


Sneyd’s Salzburg 
collection 


ilst we’re on the nostalgia kick, 
small press veteran Steve Sneyd 
predates Simon Clark by just one issue 
of BBR. His latest publication, a 240- 
page book in the University of Salzburg 
Studies in English Literature series, is an 
extensive selection of his genre and non- 
genre work from the last 30 years. 

In Coils of Earthen Hold is available 
in the UK price £6:50 + £1 p&p from 
Steve Sneyd, 4 Nowell Place, Almond- 
bury, Huddersfield HD5 8PB. ia 


Recent releases ... 


he past few months have also seen a number of books and 
collections by other previous contributors to BBR: 

D.F. Lewis, already the subject of numerous magazine 
special issues, has his first collection, The Best of D.F. Lewis, 
published by TAL Publications in the USA. Containing 15 
stories, the chapbook costs $8:50 post paid from TAL 
Publications, PO Box 1837, Leesburg, VA 22075, USA, or £4 
from the NSFA. 

The Seventh Day and After is the first of two new Don Webb 
collections. It’s a signed and numbered limited edition with 
eight short stories and one poem, and costs $7:95 in the US, 
$9:95 elsewhere, from Wordcraft of Oregon, PO Box 3235, La 


Grande, OR 97850, USA, or £5 from the NSFA. Meanwhile, The 
Bestseller and Other Tales comes with seven stories from Chris 
Drumm Books, PO Box 445, Polk City, lowa 50226, USA for $3, 
and may also be found in a deluxe edition, signed with three 
additional pieces, for $6. 

Chris Kenworthy’s Barrington Books published Nick 
Royle’s first novel Counterparts in autumn 1993, and it 
costs £4:99 from Barrington Books, Bartle Hall, Liverpool 
Road, Hutton, Preston PR4 5HB. A mass-market edition of 
Royle’s award-winning Darklands anthology is now available 
from Hodder & Stoughton, and Penguin have just bought 
Counterparts for general release. i) 
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SF Foundation relocates 
to Liverpool 


peculation over the future of the Science Fiction 

Foundation was resolved in spring 1993 with the transfer 
of its research library to the Special Collections Department of 
the Library at Liverpool University. 

For the first time in many years the SFF Collection has a full- 
time Librarian/Administrator, Andy Sawyer, who will be 
working on cataloguing its materials and creating a database 
which will extend its usefulness to scholars and researchers. 

The Collection is now available for use, and writers, critics, 
publishers, editors, teachers, librarians and researchers with an 
interest in SF are welcome to contact Andy for further 
information at the Science Fiction Foundation Collection, 
Special Collections Department, Sydney Jones Library, The 
University of Liverpool, PO Box 123, Liverpool L69 3DA, tel: 
051-794 2696. 

To ensure that the Collection remains a valuable and 
unique depository of limited circulation and ephemeral 
material in the SF field, small press editors and publishers, 
together with convention organisers, are strongly urged to 
supply copies of their publications for the archives — please 
send all donations to Andy Sawyer at the above address. 


@ Liverpool University is now offering a full-time one year 
MA Course in Science Fiction Studies, which will examine a 
broad range of works from the genre. For further information 
please contact Dr David Seed, Department of English, The 
University of Liverpool, PO Box 147, Liverpool L69 3BX. 


Trevor Jones 


le were saddened to learn of the death last year of 

Trevor Jones, editor and publisher of the founder 
NSFA magazine New Moon, formerly Dream. The magazine 
was noted for its preference towards the traditional side of 
SF, and contributed greatly to small press culture in the UK. 
Trevor’s commitment was evident in the pages of Dream/New 
Moon, and both he and the magazine will be sorely missed. 


‘Spetier: 


eas to Maureen Speller and Paul Kincaid on 
their marriage last summer. With the guest list reading like 
a “who’s who” of SF, it was the only non-convention event to 
make the Social column of Ansible. Maureen’s “Brain Fever” 
column will return in a future issue of BBR. QO 


Please note that, due to changes in our 
banking arrangements, we can no longer 


accept cheques made payable to “BBR”. From 
5 April 1994, therefore, please make all UK£ 
cheques payable to “Chris Reed”. Thank you! 


Paul Brazier’s Mexus was relaunched at Mexicon 1993 
with the long-awaited #3, now sporting a separate User’s 
Guide aimed at reviewing and listing all SF/F/H titles — an 
additional 10,000 copies of the Guide being distributed 
around the country by Titan Distributors. Potential 
advertisers in the User's Guide should contact Tony 
Chester, 44 Brook Street, Erith, Kent DA8 1JQ, or for 
Nexus #3 and the Guide together send £2:95 to SF 
Nexus, PO Box 1123, Brighton BN1 6JS. M@ Still on the 
vaporware trail, The Lyre has published its second 
issue, with fiction by Gwyneth Jones, Todd Mecklem & 
Jonathan Falk, Peter Hamilton and Peter Garratt — £2:25 
from Nicholas Mahoney, 275 Lonsdale Drive, Intake, 
Doncaster DN2 6HJ. M@ Our best wishes go to Mike 
Adkisson of New Pathways and Ade Hodges at Nova 
SF on their engagements (but not to each other!); both 
magazines are on indefinite hold as a result of more 
pressing commitments. Ml Things happen in threes, and 
Nightfall has been another casualties: in the meantime, 
good luck to Noel Hannan on his marriage last autumn, 
and for the continuing success of his collaboration with 
Rik Rawling - their work has been featured in the 
new American comic anthology Kill Me Slowly from 
Fantaco. Ml Sadly, we hear from Steve Pasechnick at 
Edgewood Press that Strange Plasma is to close after 
issue #8. Ml Tony Lee reports that Fax 21 ceased 
publication with issue #7, though Premonitions and Strange 
Adventures continue do do well; in the meantime, an 
SAE to Tony will get you info on a new SF project called 
The Zone to be launched in Spring 1994, and a copy 
of a free small press reviews newsletter called Dragon’s 
Breath — contact Tony at 13 Hazely Combe, Arreton, Isle 
of Wight PO30 3AJ. Hl Meanwhile, Strange Attractor 
is not accepting submissions or subscriptions while Rick 
Cadger finalises the new format and schedule for the 
magazine. Rick has produced a snazzy news sheet with 
the full s.p. available for an SAE from Strange Attractor, 
111 Sundon Road, Houghton Regis, Beds LU5 5NL. @ 
Last year David Logan launched his new magazine 
Grotesque, billed as SF/F/H which is entertaining 
and perhaps disorienting: £2:50 from Grotesque Magazine, 
24 Hightown Drive, Newtownabbey, Co Antrim, Northern 
Ireland BT36 7TG. @ The first issue of Andy Cox’s 
The Third Alternative brings fiction by Joel Lane, 
Nicholas Royle, Conrad Williams, Mike O’Driscoll and 
Chris Kenworthy to name but a few: £2:50 from AJ. 
Cox, 5 Martins Lane, Witcham, Ely, Cambs CB6 2LB. @ 
Black Tears is a new horror magazine seeking stories, 
articles, interviews, reviews and pictures — contact Adam 
Bradley, 28 Treaty Street, Islington, London N1 OSY 
for more information. HM And while you're feeling 
flush, Kirk S. King is after your money for Night Dreams, 
his new magazine of weird, frightening and gruesome 
fiction — issue #1 is £2:50 from Kirk at 47 Stephens Road, 
Walmley, Sutton Coldfield, West Midlands B76 8TS. 
British fans of Michael Moorcock will be pleased to learn 
that a UK-based magazine is being produced by The 
Nomads of the Time Streams, the international Moorcock 
appreciation society. Further details from Dave Rowe, 18 
Laurel Bank, Truss Hill Rd, Ascot, Berkshire SL5 9AL. @ 


JEFF VANDERMEER 


his is the story of a brother, a sister, and a 
Flesh Dog, and how two found a heart for 
the third. The story has both oral and written 
traditions, with no two versions the same. 
It begins, for our purposes, with the city... 


there, underground. They have parts ...” 

Gerard Mkumbi cared little for what Con Newman said, 
despite the man’s seniority and standing in the creche. But, 
finally, the moans as the wheezing autodoc worked on his 
sister persuaded him. The autodoc said Lucretia needed a 
new heart. A strong heart, one which would allow her to 
spring up from their sandy burrows hale and willowy, to 
dance again under the harvest moon. Gerard had hoped to 
trade places so that the tubes would stick out from his chest, 
his nose, his arms, the bellows compression pumping in out, 
in out. But no. He had the same defect, though latent, the 
autodoc told him. A successful transplant would only begin 


“The city, she has parts. The city, she is dead, but people live 
the cycle anew. 


In Lucretia’s room, at twilight, he read to her from old books: 
Bellafonte’s Quadraphelix, The Metal Dragon and Jessible, others 
of their kind. A dread would possess him as he watched his 
sister, the words dry and uncomforting on his lips. Lucretia 
had high cheekbones, smoky-green eyes, and mocha skin 
which had made all the young men of the creche flock to her 
dance. 

But wrinkles crowded the corners of those eyes and 
Gerard could detect a slackness to the skin, the flesh beneath, 
which hinted at decay. The resolve for health had faltered, 
the usually clenched chin now sliding into the neck; surely a 
trick of shadow. Anyone but Gerard would have thought her 


forty-five. He knew she was twenty-seven. They had been 
born minutes apart, had shared the same womb. Watching 
her deterioration was to watch his own. Would he look this 
way at forty-five? 

“Gerard,” she would call out, her hand curling into 
his ... 

It had become a plea. He forced himself to hold her 
hand for hours, though the thought of such decay made 
him ill. The autodoc insisted on keeping her drugged so 
she could not feel the pain. Could she even recognize him 
anymore, caught as she was between wakefulness and sleep, 
sleep and death? 

Flesh Dog, eyes hidden beneath the rolls of raw tissue 
which were its namesake, stayed always by his side. Flesh 
Dog shared few words with Gerard, but every twitch of its 
muzzle toward Lucretia or the squat metal autodoc 
reminded Gerard she would die soon — too soon, like their 
mother before her. Unless a miracle arose from the desert. 

“The city, she has parts ...” 

And, finally, he had gone, taking Flesh Dog with him. 


go it begins. The ending is another matter, a creature of 
fragments and glimpses which pieced together only tease ... 


That summer, as the stars watched overhead, an angel 
descended to the desert floor. And, when it departed, 
Lucretia arose from the dead and danced like a will-o’-the- 
wisp over the shifting sands; a fitful dance, for she often 
dreamed of Gerard at night, and they were unpleasant 
dreams. 

That winter, Flesh Dog and Gerard limped back to the 
creche. He did not speak now. Always, he looked toward the 
south, toward the great sea and the city with no name, as 
though expecting strangers. 


Ae the middle, finally, in which meat is placed upon 


the bone. 


For twenty days and twenty nights, Gerard trudged the 
sands, subsisting on the dry toads which Flesh Dog dug up 
for them. They encountered no one on their journey, 
listened only to the dry winds of the desert. 

Finally, at dusk of the twenty-first day, they climbed a 
dune and stared down upon the city. The sun lent the city 
with a crimson glare, silhouettes burnt into the sand. 
Gerard saw that the walls had crumbled in places and the 
buildings within, what could be glimpsed of them, had 
fallen into disrepair. Although Gerard looked for many 
minutes, he could discover no sign of life. The only 
movement came from the west, where a vast ocean glittered 
and rippled, red as the dunes which abutted it. 

Though tired and disappointed at the city’s abandoned 
appearance, Gerard would have plunged forward under 
cover of darkness. But Flesh Dog sniffed the air, sneezed, 
and counciled against it. 

“Strange smells,” it 
indeed ...” 

Gerard, fatigue creeping into his bones, could not find 
the strength to argue. He fell asleep against Flesh Dog’s 
side, sand on his lips and the wind in his hair. 


ruminated, “strange smells 


During the night, he woke in a cold sweat, convinced his 
sister had been leaning over him the moment before, her 
hair back in the pony-tail she had lovingly braided at age 
nine, giggling and warning him to stay away from the city, 
the city which lay at the edge of his vision, a dark and 
ominous block of shadow. 

As he drifted back to sleep, Gerard imagined he felt his 
sister’s pulse weaken, back in her creche bed. 


In the morning, Gerard and Flesh Dog found that the city 
was nearly eclipsed by the cusp of the ocean, its waves a 
blinding green. Flesh Dog wished to bathe, but Gerard said 
no. The waves echoed his sister’s voice in their constant 
rush and withdrawal: hurry, hurry ... 


Flesh Dog scouted ahead as Gerard entered the city. The 
walls had been breached in a dozen places and overhead 
zynagill hovered, waiting for carrion. The smell as Gerard 
passed under the shadow of walls made him bite back 
nausea. A subtle smell of plastic and leather and unwashed 
drains. 

The interior was littered with corpses: a valley of 
corpses. Flesh Dog, whimpering, retreated to stand by 
Gerard. Gerard stared at the spectacle before him. 

Dead people had been stacked in rectangular pits until 
they spilled over the edges. Nothing stirred. No flies tended 
the dead. No zynagill touched them. Plague, Gerard 
thought, putting a hand over his mouth and nose. 

But the bright, festival clothes, the perfection of flesh 
without hint of boil or scab, mocked his intuition. 

Gerard stepped forward, Flesh Dog shadowing him. 
The clothing upon the dead remained limp, lacking even 
the secret life of the wind. Eyes stared glassily and the jaws 
beneath were stiff, locked against giving up their mystery. 
Gerard would rather they sprang up in parody of human 
form than lie there, staring ... A chill entered Gerard’s 
bones. Watching. Bloodless. Cold. A vast tableau of the 
unburied and unburnt. 

“So many dead,” Gerard muttered. Once, he had been 
told of the legend of the Oliphaunt’s graveyard. Was this 
the human equivalent? Would his Lucretia soon find her 
way to this city, against her will, because he had failed? 

Flesh Dog sniffed the air as they skirted the nearest pit. 

“Dead?” it said. “They smell as if they never lived ...” 

“Hush,” replied Gerard, respectful of the silence. 

And so they shuffled forward through the army of 
bodies, some appealing with outstretched arms, but all 
quiet as run-down clockwork mice. The eyes seemed to 
have lost the hope of blinking away deep sleep, the skin of 
feeling dappled sunlight upon it. 


Beyond the pits lay the city proper: a maze of half-buried 
fortifications and jumbled buildings. In places, it appeared 
wars had been fought among the ruins, for the ground was 
burnt and some walls had melted into slag. All Gerard 
could do was remind himself that Con Newman had said, 
“people live there, underground.” It was obvious none lived 
above. Not even grass grew in the pavement cracks. They 
trudged on to the sound of their own belabored breathing. 

Finally, they came upon a strange sight amongst the 
wreckage: the top of an exposed elevator shaft some fifty 
meters ahead. The tower which had once housed the device 
had fallen away entirely, leaving only a rough rectangle of 
regular stone embedded in the ground. The shaft, which 
had all the looks of a bony arm, vein-like girders naked to 
the sky, the mortar peeled away, revealed a compact glass 


box, intact, which was the elevator. Gerard recognized it 
from The Metal Dragon. Jessible had escaped using an 
elevator. That something so fragile could have survived for 
so long amazed him. 

Standing by the shaft were three creatures, each larger 
than Gerard by a third. They resembled giant weasels but 
no fur grew upon their clawed hands and they stood 
upright as though it was their birthright rather than some 
carnie show trick. 

“What are they?” he hissed to Flesh Dog. “I have never 
seen them before.” 

“Meerkats,” it replied. “Distilled somewhat with other 
species, but still meerkats. Your father used to read you tales 
of the meerkats and the dances they did for the men who 
created them.” 

Meerkats! This was indeed magical, and it created out 
of the torn and wasted landscape some small scrap of hope. 
Meerkats! He had killed meerkats for the meat before, but 
they rarely reached two feet in height. For a moment, he 
considered the possibility that Flesh Dog lied, but dismissed 
it: Flesh Dog had taught his father how to read and write. 
Flesh Dog never lied. 

“Are they ... they are intelligent?” 

“Yes,” replied Flesh Dog flatly. 

Intelligent. He almost laughed. Was he to believe an 
intelligent toad next? His heartbeat quickened and with it 
he could feel his sister’s heart, uneven and diseased, slowly 
winding down. He sobered. 

“Flesh Dog, are these the folk who live underground?” 

“Almost certainly,” replied Flesh Dog. 


\ hen they came before the meerkats, the leader 
spoke to Gerard, ignoring Flesh Dog. The leader was a 
sleek, jet specimen with amber eyes and the language it 
spoke was all trills and clicks. The meerkat soon switched to 
gishwhen it interpreted the confused look on Gerard’s face. 

“State your business,” it said in a bored voice. 

“I need a human heart,” Gerard said. “I am willing to 
trade for it.” 

A huffing rose from the leader, followed by similar 
noises from the other two. 

“Parts,” the leader ruminated, his tone bordering on 
contempt. “Fifteenth level.” He barked a phrase to his 
followers and they stepped forward and passed a glittering 
rod in front of first Gerard and then Flesh Dog. 

The leader nodded and escorted them to the elevator. 


Gerard had seen elevators in books before, but never 
dreamed he would one day ride in one and so, when the 
doors closed, he bent to his knees and whispered to Flesh 
Dog, “Are elevators safe?” 

Flesh Dog, sensing the tremor in Gerard’s voice, 
replied, “Hold on to me if the motion makes you sick.” 

And so Gerard did hug Flesh Dog as they descended 
into the city’s belly. He clung also to the rucksack full of 
precious stones and old autodoc parts with which he hoped 
to woo a human heart. 

The levels seemed to crawl by, each more wondrous 
than the last, more terrible, more strange. Many of the 
things they saw, Gerard did not understand. They saw 
winged men with no eyes and vats of flesh and monstrous 
war engines belching, spitting sparks, and tubes and gears 


grinding and metal frames for ships in enormous caverns 
and stockpiles of small arms and old-style lasers and 
meerkats walking on ceilings and ghosts, images which 
reflected from the floor, that could not be real and more 
meerkats — meerkats in every size and color, crawling all 
over the engines of war, the tubes, the metal frames. 

Fires burned everywhere — in rods and in canisters, on 
walls and floors; yellow fires, orange fires, blue fires, tended 
by meerkats more sinister than their fellows. Meerkats with 
frozen smiles and cruel claws and mouths which like traps, 
shut. The acrid smell of fire came to Gerard through the 
elevator walls, a bitter taste on his tongue. Around some 
fires meerkats threw squirming creatures the size of mice 
into the flames and, once or twice, larger, metallic objects, 
their alloys running together and melting like butter to 
grease a pan. 

Gerard turned away and ignored the cruelty of the 
meerkats, tore it from his mind. Lucretia needed a heart. 
Lucretia needed a heart. 

The weight of earth and rock above him and to all sides 
made him dizzy and nauseous, but still deeper they went, 
silent and fearful, into the blackness beneath their feet. 
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At the fifteenth floor, they were greeted by a man who 
resembled the people in the pits: the same lifeless eyesand | 
fixed jaw. But this man was alive and he indicated that | 
Gerard was to follow him down the corridor. The corridor | 
led into a maze of tunnels, all lit by a series of soft, reddish 
panels set into the ceiling. The smell was dank —a sharp, | 
musty scent as of close quarters and many residents over 
many generations. The original reliefs carved into the walls —_! 
had been defaced or done over, so that meerkat heads  , 
jutted from human bodies and gish became a weird series 
of sharp, harsh lines. Unease crept up on Gerard as they ! 
walked and, when he looked down, he saw that Flesh Dog’s 
hackles were up and its fangs bared: a startling white against | 
the black-blue of his muzzle. 
By the time they reached their destination, Gerard was 
thoroughly lost and could no more have retraced his steps _| 
than conjured a heart out of thin air. He clung to his ! 
rucksack, and to the thought that Lucretia still needed him. | 
They were led into a large room which had partitions | 

to hide other sections from them. A chair had been ! 
provided and the silent man gestured to it before locking | 
the doors behind him. Gerard sat down and Flesh Dog | 
flopped to rest at his feet. 
“That man smelled of the pits,” Flesh Dog muttered. | 
“Everything smells of the pits.” 
A whirring sound made Gerard sit straighter in his seat 
and a brace of meerkats appeared from behind a partition. | 
One was tall and white, the other short and yellow. Flesh 
Dog growled, but they ignored the beast. 
“My name is —’ 
high-pitched trills. 
“And I am —” said Yellow. “Together, we are the Duelists 

of Trade. I assume that is why you are here?” 
Gerard nodded eagerly. 
“First,” said Whitey, “you must be thirsty.” ! 

He clapped his paws together and the lifeless man re- | 
entered, holding a glass of clear liquid. He offered it to | 
Gerard, who took it with nodded thanks. 
“Do not drink!” Flesh Dog hissed. “Do not drink!” 
“Hush,” Gerard said. “Hush.” 
The liquid smelled of berries and the first tentative sip 
rewarded him with a tangy, smooth taste. He tookone more | 


” said Whitey, pronouncing a series of 
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sip, for politeness’ sake, and then heeded Flesh Dog’s 
warning and set the glass by his chair. 

“And now,” said Yellow, “what precisely do you wish to 
trade for?” 

“A heart,” replied Gerard. “A human heart.” He 
reached for his rucksack. 

Whitey looked at Yellow, made a huffing sound. They 
both had fangs which poked out from the muzzle. Red dye 
designs had been carved into the whiteness, designs like 
scythes and slender knives in their sharpness. The eyes were 
slightly slanted and they devoured Gerard with a kind of 
hunger. 

“What do you have to trade?” asked Yellow. 

The hairs on Gerard’s neck rose. The question had 
been asked with quiet authority and now, and only now, did 
he think that perhaps these meerkat were not as simple as 
the ones he had caught in the desert. That they might be 
dangerous in their own way. But the drink had created a 
sharp warmth in his stomach and it made him careless. 
Besides, Lucretia still needed a heart. He reached into the 
sack. 5 

“I have gems,” he said, pulling out a huge orange stone 
he had found at an oasis. 

Whitey took the stone from Gerard’s hand. He 
examined it for a moment, held it up to the light. Then he 
dashed it to the floor. It shattered. Flesh Dog growled. 

“Gems?” Whitey hissed. “Gems! For a human heart?” 

Gerard shrank back into his chair. 

“But I -” 

“Do you mean to insult me?” His tail twitched and 
twitched. 

“No! My sister Lucretia is dying! Her heart is bad. I have 
brought the richest stones I could find ...” 

Flesh Dog rose onto his haunches, fur bristling, teeth 
bared. 

Yellow patted Gerard’s shoulder. 

“There, there. No need to shock our guest. What else 
do you have?” 

Here was a warm-hearted fellow, a generous fellow. 
Perhaps Yellow could be satisfied. Gerard scrabbled in his 
pack, pulled out an autodoc part. 

“There. It is almost new.” 

Yellow’s claws bit into his shoulder. Strangely, Gerard 
felt no pain, though the shock made him bite back a 
scream. 

“No,” said Yellow, voice like ice. “No, I’m sorry, but this 
won’t do ... this won’t do at all. You come here, down all 
fifteen levels, spy on us, and offer us used parts?” 

Flesh Dog growled and Gerard shook off Yellow’s 
grasp. Why did he feel so numb? He was a fool, he realized, 
to have come here. In his ignorance he might well have 
come into the clutches of villains. 

Gerard felt Flesh Dog against his feet, a position from 
which to guard him, and an unworthy thought crept into 
his head. 

“What about Flesh Dog?” he asked Whitey. “I will trade 
Flesh Dog’s talents for a heart ...” An unfair trade con- 
sidering the multitude of services Flesh Dog performed, 
but it was after all a beast. Surely a human life outweighed 
ownership of a talking beast? He tried to ignore the 
animal’s whining. 

Yellow nodded. “Very good. Very good indeed. 
However,” and he pushed a button, “not good enough.” 

One of the partitions slid back. Behind it: one hundred 
Flesh Dogs, their parts not yet assembled, so that the heads 


sat upon one shelf while the bodies sagged in rows below. 
Two men, like the ones in the pit, lay sprawled in a corner. 

Gerard gaped at the sight. So many Flesh Dogs. Dead? 
Decapitated? It made no sense. But then, neither did the 
numbness spreading through his body. 

Flesh Dog shuddered, shook its head, and moaned. 

One hundred heads, connected by one hundred wires 
to one hundred nutrient vats, turned to stare at him, with 
their globby folds of tissue dangling. 

“We are,” said Yellow, pausing, “overstocked on Flesh 
Dogs at the moment. Human hearts, now, those are rare. 
We have only one or two.” 
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Phe. said Whitey, “there is one way in which 
we might be persuaded to part with such a heart ...” 

“Yes?” said Gerard, afraid of the answer. He had volun- 
teered his own heart before, but that had been with the 
assurance of care, faulty though it might have been, from 
the autodoc. 

“It would involve both you and Flesh Dog,” said Yellow 
slyly. 

“It would take six months,” said Whitey. 

The delightful warmth had crept up his chest, the cold 
following behind. 

“Afterwards we would let you go ...” Whitey held his 
hands while Yellow caressed his neck. “And in return, we 
give Lucretia a heart ...” 

“How soon?” Gerard asked. “How soon?” He shivered 
under Yellow’s touch. 

“Immediately,” whispered Yellow in his ear. “Flesh for 
flesh. You must simply show us on a map where your creche 
lies — you do know what a map is? — and we will send it by 
hovercraft. We do not break our word.” 

“So what of it, friend Gerard,” said Whitey. “Do you 
agree?” 

Gerard turned to Flesh Dog. 

“What do you think, Flesh Dog?” 

Flesh Dog peered at him through its fleshy folds. It 
turned to the Flesh Dog heads on the shelf — and howled. 
And howled, as though its heart had been broken. Then, 
with a sideways stutter, it leaned into the floor and was still, 
trembling around the mouth. 

“Poor, poor machine,” hummed Whitey. “It has 
forgotten it is a machine. So many years in service. Poor, 
poor machine ...” 

“Rip their throats,” growled Flesh Dog from the floor. 
“Rip their throats?” The growl became a moan, and then 
incoherent. Gerard would have comforted it as it had 
comforted him in the elevator, but he was too numb. 

“Do you agree?” Yellow asked, one eye on Flesh Dog. 

“Yes,” Gerard said, immobile in the chair now, able only 
to swivel his head. He imagined he could feel his sister’s 
heartbeat become more regular, could feel a glow of health 
return to her cheeks. This, and this alone, kept him from 
panic, from giving over to the fear which ached in his 
bones. “Yes!” he said with a drunken recklessness, at the 
same time knowing he had no choice. 

“You will leave with a smile upon your face,” Whitey 
promised. 

“Oh yes, you will,” sang Yellow gleefully, taking out the 
knives. 


A. for the ending, there are many. Perhaps the next day, the 
next month, a new face stared up from the pits, the arms of the body 
reaching out but frozen, the eyes blank. Perhaps the meerkats never 
honored their agreement. Or ... 


That summer, as the stars watched overhead, an angel 
descended to the desert floor. And, when it departed, 
Lucretia arose from the dead and danced like a will-o’-the- 
wisp over the shifting sands. She danced fitfully, anger and 
sadness throbbing in her new heart. 

That winter, Flesh Dog and Gerard limped back to the 
creche. He did not speak now. Always, he looked toward the 
south, toward the great sea and the city with no name, as 
though expecting strangers. Always, as he sat by the fire and 
sucked his food with toothless gums, Gerard-Flesh Dog 
looked at Lucretia, the Lucretia who saw only that Flesh 
Dog had returned a mute, and smiled his permanent smile. 
Beneath the folds of tissue, Gerard’s smoky-green eyes 
stared, silently begging for rescue. But Lucretia never 
dared pull back the folds to see for herself, perhaps afraid 
of what she might find there. Sometimes she would dream 
of the city, of what had happened there, but the vision 
would desert her upon waking, the only mark the tears she 
had wept while asleep. 

After a year, the men of the creche held a funeral for 
Gerard. After two years, Lucretia married a wealthy water 
dower and, though she treated Flesh Dog tenderly, he was 
never more than an animal to her. 
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B. that is not truly the end, for there remains the moral. It is 
amoral told to the children as they huddle in their burrows, hoping 
the meerkats’ flame-machines do not bury them underground. It is 
told to the tree-dwellers whose forests cannot stand before the 
predator's approach, these weasels who walk upright and posture 
as true successors to humankind. 

We tell of Gerard’s self-sacrifice as the need for such sacrifice 
becomes commonplace. We tell it, all of us, in any manner indeed. 
For, as we now become servants, we must remember that within 
every servant, every slave, there is a master, struggling to be free. 
Within every Flesh Dog a Gerard. And that is the heart for 
Lucretia. 

St. Gerard preserve us. QO 


Dedicated to Elizabeth and to Cliff Burns and his evil mere 
cats, Richard Milhous Nixon and G. Gordon Liddy. 


Jeff VanderMeer writes from Tallahassee, Florida. Since 
his last story in BBR, in issue #12, his credits have included 
sales to Asimov's, Pulphouse and Weird Tales. A short story 
collection is due from Pyx Press in late 1994. “A Heart 
for Lucretia” has previously appeared in the American 
magazine The Silver Web. 


Firewood 


MOGOLLON NEWS a 


by Uncle River 


all can be a busy time. A lot of 
FE people put off firewood as long 
as possible. But a time comes 


when things have to be tended to. So 
one day last week, a massive expedi- 
tion set out from Mogollén. 

George and Stella Nevil, Bulldog 
and Petunia, Joe Malloney, Sam 
Jaramillo, Gina Mitchell, five trucks, 
an equal number of chainsaws, two 
dogs, one baby, and a lunch prepared 
by Elvira Sonderfeld chugged off just 
as the sun reached the cafion bottom 
at Elvira’s. (The sun hasn’t reached the 
Nevils’ at all in over a month.) 

The Bursum Road has been closed 
for weeks. There is already consider- 
able snow at the higher elevations. 
In fact, a couple of tourists drove 
right over the closed gate above 
town without ever knowing it was 
there and got another half mile 


before they broke through the crust 
and stuck. 

The caravan rolled down the hill to 
juniper territory, where there isn’t any 
snow cover, and then cross country till 
they came to a suitable patch of dead 
trees. 

Before long, chainsaws were 
roaring, people were sweating, and 
trucks were filling. 

Each household had a good load in 
the yard by the time they broke for 
lunch, plus three truckloads they 
combined forces on for Elvira. 

It was still only mid-afternoon by 
the time all the trucks were full again. 
Quite pleased with themselves, they 
packed up and headed for the road. 

There they were met by a Forest 
Service Inspector. He wanted to see 
their permits. 

Gina worked for the Forest Service 
all summer. Her permit was clearly 
marked with number of cords cut and 
when. It was current, and there were 


still two cords left on it. 

Bulldog and Petunia’s permit was 
current, but they hadn’t marked 
anything on it. Neither had Sam 
on his. Joe’s was two weeks expired. 
George and Stella couldn’t find 
theirs at all — though they had bought 
one. 

Soon everyone was talking at once. 

“There’s people poisoning the 
forest for profit,” George proclaimed, 
“and you use our tax money to harass 
honest citizens picking up dead sticks 
to keep warm.” 

“Jesus said, ‘Who was a neighbor 
unto that man,” added Petunia. 

The Forest Service Inspector was 
not sure whether to be irate, sympa- 
thetic, or intimidated. 

Finally, Gina said, “Put Joe and 
George and Stella’s on my permit. It 
doesn’t add up to two cords anyhow.” 

So that is what they did. Everyone 
was glad at least to get done and on 
their way again before dark. * 
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HER HAIR DRIFYS UP 
LIKE sEA—GOLD SEAWEED 


— Ron Nance 


he stood atop the stairs. Naked, of a form most men 

would have described as beautiful but which I 

found horrible beyond words, her flesh not even 
deathly pale but dully orange as though a rare disease 
wracked the surface of her skin and ruined its normal tones 
while leaving the underlying form untouched and 
undiminished. She stood staring forward although she 
could have seen nothing but the wall that,partially blocked 
the top of the stairs at head level. Her hair hung straight 
behind her. She stood unpoised for any motion: if she 
should even breathe she would unbalance herself and 
tumble down the steep stairs. 

She did not breathe. 

“Why do you come again?” I said, my voice dying to a 
whisper as I spoke. “Wasn’t once enough?” 

As she stood at the top of the stairs, and I stood at the 
bottom frozen in my first step upwards, I smelled the sea. 
Again I noticed on one thigh the black line of a strand of 
seaweed. From the left side of her face down along her 
shoulder, arm and leg, I saw the slight graining of sand. 

I could not walk away. Just as before when I had 
arrived home and had been riveted by the sight of a 
pale-orange body on the roof, I could only act under 
compulsion. That time I ran for the house and fumbled 
trying to unlock the door, pulling the tallest ladder from 
the basement and wrestling it outside to prop against the 
gutter. I rushed up the rungs and onto the roof. I saw her 
then as I saw her now — naked, beautiful save in the utmost 
horror of her appearing here, shipwrecked and drowned 
and smelling of the sea, cast naked on a roof a thousand 
miles from any ocean. 

As I stood on the roof dizziness seized me, nearly 
toppling me from the edge. I stepped forward, closer to her, 
and found my vision distorting. I could not maintain my 
balance. I tottered for a tortuous moment, then fell. I bent 
forward, grasping the gutter with one hand and an arm of 
the ladder with the other. I still fell. The gutter pulled free 
from the roof as the force of my plunge sent the ladder 
backwards and away to tangle in the maple tree. The 
impact jerked me free. I fell to the lawn, unharmed but 
shaken, and lay still until my breath fitfully returned. 
Recovering, I rose and walked out to the front sidewalk to 
look on the roof. I saw no one. The figure had disappeared. 
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Afterwards, restlessly sleeping, | dreamed of her, tossed 
in the waves of a grey sea beneath a light-flecked tumult of 
clouds and lightning, the roaring of the ocean only 
underlining the silence of the drowned woman. Neither 
mouth nor eyes opened as she rose and fell through the 
dark liquid. Once, as she rose, her hair spread out about her 
face in a shimmering halo as a ball of electricity burst 
brilliantly above her, bringing the scene into bright 
definition. 


ow, standing at the bottom of the stairs I again 

could not control myself. My hand went up 

the rail. My weight shifted to my right foot, 
already situated on the lowest step. My left rose to the 
next. I had no choice. | ascended another step, my eyes 
locked on her face. 

She gazed forward through pupils of nondescript color 
while the rest of her features spoke of unbreakable repose. 
Whatever inner spirit held her body there at the top of the 
stairs must have found its greatest peace at placing her 
there, balancing her precariously atop steps that had always 
seemed to me the most harmless and innocuous of all parts 
of this house. Now a tunnel of vast electrical disturbance, 
it made my hackles rise and my hair stir, and amplified my 
footsteps within the silence of the house into intolerable 
thuds and boomings. 

My breath came in halting stops and starts. I 
shuddered, yet continued. Her eyes did not move, steady 
and unblinking. I reached the halfway point. My pace 
increased. I did not want to be near her dully orange skin, 
her hanging breasts, the motionless inward curve of her 
stomach, the tangle of hair and seaweed at the meeting of 
her legs, the cold length of the calves, full and smooth, the 
hairier stretch of lower leg and the forward-pointed toes 
that seemed under no strain while holding upright the tall, 
cold body. Yet my feet moved me closer. 

I rose another step, and another, not able to fight the 
impression of her height or that she leaned forward, 
threatening to topple even as I ascended to her. | willed 
myself to stop but could not even slow the foot that lifted 
and accepted weight in the always-upward path. I felt a 
nauseously familiar feeling of unsteadiness. My eyes 
remained locked to her face even as my mind screamed for 
release, wanting to look down at my feet or behind me to 
the landing below to regain some sense of balance, of place, 
of horizon, of height — but I could not, seeing her face more 
and more closely, its fine cheeks, mussed eyebrows, the pale 
whites and grey centers of her eyes, the white lips mottled 
with hints of orange. I could not look away. My hair stood 
on end. Dizziness seized me more tightly. I breathed in 
heavily and regained balance even as my hand slipped 
upward on the rail and my foot rose to the next step. 

I breathed out. She was nearer than I could tolerate. 

I felt the cold radiating from her standing corpse, and 

could not imagine how her eyes could remain motionless, 


sure they would swivel down to meet mine and her lips 
would open and utter some simple word to echo through 
my mind and fill it with knowledge of whatever ultimate 
terror it must be to drown as she must have drowned, 
storm-tossed and without hope of rescue, pulled down by 
the watery hands of a mindless sea, expecting no respite 
beyond joining the ranks of millions who had slipped into 
the depths before her. I made the next step, and again 
suffered an all-suffusing disorientation. The noise of the 
footfall roared around me. My next foot rose with 
uncertainty, and my right hand on the wood railing 
loosened, the palm sweating and the fingers growing slack. 
My breathing ceased — I could not draw in another breath — 
and I tottered backwards, headfirst. 

I swung sidewise as I fell, instead of swooning directly 
backwards onto my skull. My backbone caught the first 
weight of my fall and doubled me forward, so that I 
knocked into the opposite wall and went sidewise down the 
stairs, my limbs tangling into one another before I reached 
the bottom. 

I looked up. She had gone. 


ow I managed to fall asleep that evening I do 

not know. I suffered countless bruises, and pulled 

muscles in my right arm. To comfort myself I 
drew a hot bath, then sat within it staring uneasily at the 
clear water in the white bowl of the bathtub. I lay back and 
imagined the ceiling descending and meeting the edges of 
the tub, the weight of plaster preventing my escape and 
slowly slumping into the oval of the tub itself, pressing 
down on my forehead and forcing me beneath the hot 
water, gasping with the heat and steam. I bubbled through 
my nose, drawing in the smells of soap and plaster. 

I cut the bath short. On a normal evening I would 
have left the house and spent an hour at the bar, nursing 
beers and talking with bar-side acquaintances before 
returning desensitized to my silent house. But at this point 
I could not contemplate talking with another person, even 
to ask the bartender for a beer from the tap. I could not 
imagine sitting away from my home, remembering 
tumbling down the stairs, feeling the ache in my shoulder 
and bruises on backside and legs. Most of all I could not 
contemplate returning home. I could not see walking up 
this street lit only by a streetlamp at one end, walking past 
yard and porch of house after house toward my own house, 
its porch dimly lit by an old yellow bulb, its inner regions 
lit not at all. I could not imagine putting key to lock in my 
own door. 

I stayed home, regretting my lack of foresight and not 
stocking my own refrigerator with a few cans of beer, 
brewing instead a cup of tea for its small reassurance and 
crawling into bed with a book whose words slipped away 
from my eyes. I do not know when I managed to fall asleep, 


It 


for the image of the standing woman atop the stairs 
followed me, preceded me, surrounded me in my every 
movement and thought. In the steam rising from the hot 
cup I saw her grey, unseeing eyes. In the cup itself I saw the 
cold sheen of her thighs. In drinking the herb leaves at the 
bottom I remembered the dark streak of seaweed across her 
leg. As I tried to read and then sleep I could not rid my 
mind of her. If she occupied any space she occupied the 
space directly above mine inthe bed, hovering face down, 
grey eyes open and staring through me and through the 
floor and through the basement of the house and into the 
heart of the world. The thought of her naked did not 
arouse me. I rested there ennervated and impotent despite 
the vision of her breasts, the fullness of her limbs, and the 
fine shapes of waist and pubis. Despite turning over in 
attempting to sleep I imagined my ghost arms rising to 
embrace her, then springing away startled at the moistness, 
coldness, and grittiness of her flesh. I turned over again, 
and eventually slept. 


ho finds any basis for the idea that a human 

is a thinking animal? Apart from Aristotle, 

whose reasoning is wonderful for its 
rationale if not always its accuracy, and who made the bold 
claim to being part of a tribe of distinctively thinking 
animals — a claim the rest of us would never dare make — 
has anyone in the depths of heart believed that rationality 
plays a large place in the sphere of human activity? 
You may ask why I wonder this — yet such thoughts and 
questions beset me. 

I have risen through this canny and uncanny world of 
humankind to a position of middling eminence, middling 
income, and middling happiness through applying a large 
dose of rationality to my proceedings. But was rationality 
all I applied? Just as animals share in our powers of thinking 
far more than we ever give them credit, we share in their 
direct perception of the heart of nature, the deep organ of 
wildness beating ever more slowly as rationality rears its 
ugly edifices and paves its uglier roads across its skin. But 
unlike the animals we do not see that beating heart of 
nature as the source of true rationality: we construct our 
own wire-and-skein shells of reason from the most airy of 
substances — money, for instance — and then claim that airy 
substance as our highest aim. Hail, economic god! How we 
miss the truer rationality that must have existed in the pre- 
monetary era, when logic must have arisen from a goddess 
of love and life, a simple knowledge of nature which 
included humankind without excluding the rest of the 
earth’s humble fauna and flora. 

Perhaps that was the form that appeared to me, 
beautiful and fearful — the drowned goddess of past time. 
Those of us in the middle of society, who do not possess 
large tracts of land, who do not earn vast incomes, who do 


not command huge armies of soldiers nor huge armadas of 
warships nor battalions of tanks — we must be the ones after 
all to suffer her drowning, not those whose power has lifted 
them so close to godhood they no longer feel the presence 
of the terrifying spirit from the past who died — and perhaps 
dies again — by their hands. The rich and powerful escape 
the hauntings of the past, insulated by so thick a layer of 
insensitivity they remain blissfully unaware of the murder 
in which they collaborate. The drowned goddess, washing 
seaweed-clad onto some uncongenial shore, returns only to 
those of us in the middling regions of humanity, those of us 
high enough above poverty to avert our eyes momentarily 
from our own troubles, yet not so high as to be callous. 

On our shores — on our rooftops, she beaches. 

I say I eventually slept. I must have, for I dreamt. 

I dreamt of waking into my own bedroom, filled at that 
moment by the purest of moonlight streaming in both 
windows. As I opened my eyes I heard a tumult from near 
the door — and looked down and saw the door not to the 
hall but to the closet tremble on its hinges. The shaking 
increased. Cold sweat drénched my back. The sheets 
crawled up and clung to me as I craned my head to stare at 
the trembling door. With a roar it shot open and deluged 
the room with water shining dimly green and blue. The 
moonlight, so beautiful moments earlier, ominously lit the 
watery devastation. The blast swept me in a ball of sheets 
and blankets against the farther wall. I fought free and 
grappled with the shelves for handhold to bring myself up 
to air, trying not to breathe in the water, now so turbid as 
to have gone completely dark. I surfaced — I breathed in 
and felt a tremor of relief — then released the breath in awe, 
seeing above me a vast sky dotted profusely with stars. A 
wave dunking me under, | struggled against the chaotic 
pull of the currents and rose again, and found myself 
tangled with another body. Even barely able to see, I knew 
I touched the naked body of the goddess. As such | already 
thought of her. 

While the touch of her flesh did not warm, it did not 
chill me. Had she just drowned, then? A swell rolled across 
us and threw me under her weight. We were beginning to 
sink, dragged downward by the first heaviness of her death. 
I looked at the body upon mine and for a moment could 
not bring myself to struggle free, transfixed by the 
appearance of her smooth brow, the soft contour of her 
nose and lips, the hypnotic halo of her hair swaying in the 
water; and in her body against mine | felt the most distant 
residual warmth which stirred my own blood; and I saw her 
eyes, obscured within the olive green and grey light that 
barely suffused the sea, and saw they were open, 
unblinking, and unseeing. 

She had drowned. 

Her arms and legs hung limply down around me, fixing 
me to her, her body a hand that slowly, inexorably pushed 
me deeper. A tingling ran through my limbs, springing 
from the points where we touched. It rushed up my spine to 
fill my brain with a wild, uncontrollable terror I had never 
before experienced. I did not know if I responded to her as 
a corpse pulling me into her airless realm — or if I sensed 
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the electricity as communication — as messages sent by a 
drowned, lifeless thing — and received and accepted by my 
own being. 

All this occurred in seconds. I felt the tension in my 
breast and the strain on my diaphragm at the presence of 
the water, and tried to throw her off. For a moment | could 
not stir her, and desperately kicked and shoved to free 
myself. We were joined — the motions of the waves had 
wrapped a strand of kelp around our legs, her left and my 
right. The weight of the body pulled me still downward. 
The dull and distant beating within the sea grew around us, 
falling into tempo with my heartbeat and sympathetically 
augmenting their mutual volume. I tasted salt as I bent 
down and grasped the kelp rope binding us. My fingers 
responded with the greatest delay, closing reluctantly 
around the soft dark strand and pulling at it with even 
greater reticence. The muscle had fled my arms. I kicked 
out again, and strained with my bloodless hand. A gap 
appeared in the binding, and my foot slipped free. 

My chest began collapsing — I released a small breath, 
retaining some space in my lungs through sheer will, and 
brought up my arms to swim upwards. The stars looked so 
very distant. My arms allowed themselves to be lifted, but 
would not be forced down to give me thrust. I sank further. 
Another row of bubbles escaped my lips. At my feet I felt a 
vague tickling sensation. Looking down I saw the twining 
strand of seaweed coiling in the currents around my feet. 
Mentally I cried out. Adrenaline pumped movement into 
my arms, shooting me up nearer the waves. With a second 
thrust I flew upwards and screamed out the pent-up breath. 
Wet air filled me before a wave punched me down. I easily 
rose a second time, and saw that in the darkness my body 
glowed faintly with a phosphorescence tinted almost 
orange. I floated as a firefly damped and waterlogged 
beneath the starry sky. 


know it was a dream, for again I woke. I woke 

and without an iota of doubt knew the goddess was 

within me, looking out from my own eyes. I looked 
up from where I lay on my back in the bed, feeling her fear 
at seeing the square edges of the walls. She, who had 
drowned in the ocean and had known nothing of squares or 
corners in her early ages of Earth beyond the elegant angles 
of fish tails and fins; she, who was both a creature and a 
divine being of this Earth and who had reigned over a 
world of curves, circles, waves, sinewy branches, snaking 
backbones, ovals of heads and rounds of eyes; she, who 
looked from my eyes, felt a wash of horror at seeing the 
square edges of ceiling and walls above us. The walls were 
flat and they came to edges and turned at right angles to meet 
other terrifyingly flat, unbroken surfaces. Nowhere could 
she find a hint of natural roundness, of redeeming 
irregularity, of the profoundly satisfying texture of that 
which is potent with life. She screamed within me; 
I opened my mouth for its release. 


Had the goddess indeed seeped into my system in that 
episode on the sea? Had I witnessed the moment of her 
drowning — and had I absorbed whatever diffused essence 
had been her last exhalation? My mind grew calm at the 
prospect — not at the idea, but at having any explanation 
for my alarm. I stood and headed from the room, 
disoriented by the edges and intimidated by the unnatural 
orderliness of the door frame confronting me. I passed 
through the hall and into the bathroom, where I stood 
before the sink and wept at the sight of water emerging 
from the pipes. | turned my hand, and water flowed; 
in another direction, it ceased. 

Was this the beginning, I wondered? Was it at the 
invention of spigots and valves and knobs that water 
became a prisoner instead of a free thing that never ceased 
in its circulations through and around the globe, that 
remained eternally unpredictable and the master of all 
things living? Could humanity have invented the 
technology with the purposeful intent of being so brutal to 
so free a thing? Was the terror of humanity so great? How 
had it happened? Humanity had tamed the waters through 
so many centuries that now the vision of a body of water 
without input and outpipes, without shore-barriers and 
boardwalks and ramps and docks and boats and buoys, set 
free of the cubicles of technology, appeared impossibly 
uncontrolled. How horrifying such a body of water would 
appear — and yet how seductive in its wildness! 

My heart beat faster at the thought. I looked at the 
toilet beside the sink and remembered a fact that always 
struck me as one of the oddities of rationality — that in 
order to have the toilet here a larger pipe of water had to 
shoot up and curve through a heavy pipe in the attic. 

As I stared I heard a loud cracking of metal above me, and 
heard water spray from a shattered pipe. Something had 
gone strangely awry. I wondered what might be up there to 
be drenched. A few items appeared to memory: an electric 
fan, a few boxes of books and magazines, a typewriter desk, 
a bedspring. The pictures of the attic came clearer in my 
mind such that I knew the water burst free with 
tremendous power, punching a hole on the north side to 
spray the trees and neighboring house, while a torrent 
spread across the floor. An old curtain, a lamp shade, a 
corner of carpet foam floated in the dirty flood. Another 
jet of water broke through the roof to the south, and a 
stronger spout broke through a second spot to the north. 
More water accumulated and rose to the attic windows. 
The pressure of the streams increased. 

Clearly in my mind’s eye I saw the naked body of the 
woman whose drowning I had witnessed; her body lay 
face-up in this flood, yet with chest still rising with relaxed 
breathing, her skin flushed with warmth, and her eyes shut 
in sleep. She floated above me, in the attic. She still lived. 

I ran from the bathroom and leapt down the stairs. 
Through the windows I saw the confusion being created 
outside, people running to see the jets shooting into the 
air. A new stream broke out and traced an arc hundreds of 
feet high, landing with impressive force atop the house 
across the street and sending tiles flying. The crowd moved 
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back but continued staring upwards. I could see even 
through the increasing sprays and mists surrounding the 
house that their expressions carried something more than 
mere anxiety and fear, although I could not see well 
enough to say exactly what they felt; it tempted me to 
dance out into the falling streams to gaze into their eyes. 
What would I find floating in their watery depths? 

The air filled with the roaring of water. Damped within 
it I heard the whine of a siren, and in a moment saw the 
square face and bulky machine body of the fire engine 
round the corner of the block. I left the windows and raced 
for the kitchen, unlocking the back room and pulling out 
the step ladder. I carried it back to the stairs, pausing to 
glance out at the firemen in their plastic coats crawling 
from their mechanism. A child lost its footing, grabbed for 
helpful arms, and helped an entire dozen fall and be 
dragged away by the growing torrent. 

I launched myself up the stairs and propped the 
stepladder on the top landing beneath the hatch into the 
attic, which was held in place by a sturdy square frame, 
now dripping with water. In my mind I could still see 
the goddess floating among the waves in her dangerous 
slumber; she might sink into the increasingly turbid waters 
— worse, she might sink down and find the hatch closed, 
drowning in needless captivity. But this time I could 
prevent her drowning. 

I thought of the people on the street and heard more 
cries, which awakened the pleasingly irrational thought: 
are we not all drowned in this world? Are we not 
awakening to find ourselves near a state deeper than 
slumbers? With that I climbed the ladder. Downstairs at 
the front door I heard the swearing of men, and the sound 
of an axe breaching the thin wood of the door. 

I undid the latch, and pushed with all my strength. 

A rivulet and then a stream poured down. The sound of 
heavy footsteps came from behind me, and the growing 
voices of distraught men. Then the turbulence of the flood 
above wrenched the hatch upward to release the waters in 
their fullest strength, pouring down around me. 

And so I welcomed the arrival of the sea, lifting my 
arms into the maelstrom to catch the goddess as she 
descended. QO 


Stories by Mark Rich have appeared in New Pathways, 
Expanse and Full Spectrum 4, and his first collection, 
Lifting, was published by Wordcraft in 1991. 

Mark’s drawings grace the pages of Science Fiction Eye 
and Scavenger’s Newsletter, and from his home in 
Wisconsin he co-edits The Magazine of Speculative Poetry. 


Being the independent and 
enlightened sorts we are, we 


might say of ourselves we don’t 


play the game — the game of life, 
the game of love, the game of 
whatever. Well, this could be true. 


But while we might not necessarily _ 


be playing the game, we are 


certainly stuck with its rules, — 


regardless. 


Think about it in terms of owning. 


a car. Once we take our vehicle 


onto the roads we mightwell ~ 
choose to drive recklessly; we 


might not indicate or use the 
mirfors, or we might drive too fast, 
all the wrong 
efore we can 


and so on. These are the 


or independently 
playing life, we 


be shaken. And because we are all 
bound these rules, it is a 
common shortcoming to think 
that may hold our own 
personal trump catd or that we 
may ‘know the game’ — subject as 
we are to the same rules as 


One man is a vet and he doesn’t 
write just yet although he wants 
to write ‘one day. He wants to 


| ask? “Because,” he tells me, “I 
am not old enough; and because 
| am not Wise enough.” 


I'm not as old as he is, but I’m 
wise. The man who is not wise 
dy to write certainly, but 
ho admits he is not 


layind Games 


_ that we may gos 
: self-governing 


iether For nota 
way we.can be truly different in 3 


or Saat rules of 


everyone else, anyway. Jn, order 


: sign 
get out and walk. With this, the 
ground rules of driving would be 
broken. 


Of course this isn’t very practical 
Not only would the majority of 
be walking to work e 
but we would. 
skirting round _ issues “once we 
_ Far better and more 
tical a solution would be to 
‘out what the ground rules 


; may be in any given situation, and 


play the game from these rules up. 


Quite often a big mistake is that 


we might react to a given 
situation, not because of what it 
actually is, but how it /ooks to us. 
Which is usually the case when the 
relative stranger decides to sidle up 
and offer his advice to you over a 
beer, or the Agony Aunt takes to 
mapping out the solution to a life- 
long problem in a newspaper 
column: they are doing so on the 
pretext of a game in play. What 
makes it easy for these outside 
parties to step in with what they 
imagine to be all the answers, is 


Shit 


The Frug Au Go-Go. Picture a heaving diiatefloor with most everyone grooving 


being already in play, 


“it, for instance, that the problem in 


ithe key to ourindividuality 6 


that they are pretty much dealing 
with an unknown quantity and 
hence, a game..with no ground 


necessarily relevant to th 


stranger, anyone, 
an open ei 


TPister 
Cast 


_ Their leg in plaster, someone 
___ comes up to me on crutches 
_ wanting me to sign the cast. 


solutions cat it doesn’t enter into 


question might lie in the car itself. 


If we could just break our own 
games down into the relevant 
rules, then maybe the solution will 
become a little clearer. If we could 
see those everyday situations and 
perhaps opt out of the subsequent 
games altogether, then it is 
possible we could save ourselves a. 


“But | don't know you,” | say. 


“That's OK," they reply pen in 
hand, “| don’t know you." I’ve 
always been a sucker for such 
logistics, so | sign below the 
knee. 


a # 
not in how well we can perpetuate 
a game in play, but in recognising 


that it is indeed. a mgane 


| can’t say why such things are — 
like. the. plaster..cast. incident..- 


happen to be there. | didn’t go 
looking sor a plaster cast to sign, 


ise nothing is to be gained in 
ing ‘accordingly’ or mechani 


of the problem. After all, we 
wouldn‘t drive our car into a brick 
wall because we are sure there 
road behind it, would we? 


to The Troggs doing 


Wild Thing, which happens to be really loud right now. You're leaning up against the. bar gazing absently 


around, while the stranger next to you is mouthing the words to the song (even over 
Maybe he's actually singing as loud as he can, but the music is turned up so high nothine 
wanders over to this guy and says something to him just as The Troggs go, “Co : 
but his mouth is going ‘what?’ 


with “tight/I love you”, 


Then there’s a lull in the music and you catch the girl pointing at the guy's chest and 
offensive.” And he says, “What? Why?” n 
“It's offensive because I’m an sabes just as the music shifts back into mega-loud. The gu 
sounds like “thatch oak mile -" but then you lose it completely. So too, it appears, does 
because she’s going “whatwhat?” The guy has several attempts to make himself heard a 
even leaning in real close to the girl's ear, but still she has to shrug none the wiser. You manage’ 


hold me.” He replies 


e shirt has a picture of the Virgin Mary on: 


out “That's OK, | -" just as the guy gives up on the girl and turns to you bawling “Lapsed Catholic!” into 


your ear as though maybe you can help. 


they just happen and | just 


he Smet ef! Danced 


When we dance what do we 
mean? When we dance what do 
we say? When we dance what do 
we know? And what does it smell 
like this dancing, anyway? 


The flashing lights. The thumping 
music. The people. The dancing. 
They all intoxicate, embrace you 
likeewinesEven if you don't like it, 
it’s warm and inviting and it’s all 
around. 


This is the order of the dance floor. 


Such things are sent to try us, for 
no matter how you might feel 
about being on a dance floor, of 
the smell, the sweat, the drink, 
such things are sometimes far too 
comfortable to choose to ignore. 
Like the person dancing right 
behind you and the warm breath 
on the back of your neck, it can’t 
be ignored. So put on your dancing 
shoes, put your money down, put 
your brain into neutral and let's 
dance! 


Wait a minute now, what's that 
you're saying? Where are you 
going, the dance floor’s that way! 
You can’t bring yourself to dance? 
What's to be gained on the dance 
floor and all that dancing stuff? 
Well, let's have a look ... 


Dancing is exciting: just look at 
those arms and legs go! Dig that 
crazy expression! 


Dancing is gregarious: t 


around the dance floor is to get 
around town, it helps keep you in 
touch — see the sights in one night 


and in one place! Meet old friends 
and bop to the good old days! 
Where is that dishy Sie rd 
you saw doing the t 
Saturday? Is he here yet? 


Yes, dance floors are the socialite’s 


stomping ground, alright. Yet 


don't people «dance just for 
exercise? Yes they do, but that’s 
not dancing, that's exercise. : 


Dance floors are the erogenous 


zone for those who don't want 
to make conversation. It's easier to 
shake your thang than it is to say 
anything, particularly if anything 
you say is likely to come out 
real clever, like %$£**!?!@?! 
(shouldn't have had that last beer, 
buddy...). There is no stopping 
once touched by the tempo. When 
you're up on the floor it’s make 
your mind up time and choose a 
partner, because dancing is the 
foreplay of exchanging telephone 
numbers, or at least that last dance 
kiss: so sweet, sO warm, so wet, 
so what. It must be all that music, 
all that sweat, all that breathing 
on the back of the neck that makes 
us do it. ks 


When we dance we throw caution 
to the wind, or to the bottle. We 
wouldn't be dancing otherwise; 


couldn't live with afl that 


“pushing, all those arms and legs, all 


those people whose clothes are 
ugly, and all those — yey 
Wear. - 

* % * 


for housewives, or pregnant 
women, anyway — at night on the 


dance floor, these smells are part 
of the dancing. Like the lights that 


flash, the perfume envelopes 


your beat-resistance. No longer 
are these the smells of individuals, 
the perfumes wash together to 


become part of the love-canal, part 
of that tunnel of sight and sound 
that helps you through to the 
erogenous dance footie, 


Here we have the foundation er 
the assault on the senses; the 
whole dance floor is awash in the 
one great texture of smell. It is no 
longer an individual gauntlet of 
perfumes (who is individual on the 
dance floor, anyway?) but is the 
culmination of all smells, throbbing 
over the dance floor in time to 
the music — as overwhelming a 
sensation as the thumping of the 
rhythm in our drunken feet. This is 
the smell of dancing: 


Some may question this throbbing 
odour of the dance floor, but isn’t 


AG 


: perfume. es ay by day in 

anticipation | of the night? Doesn't 
perfume by day smack of eager 
anticipation for the night, and for 


it’s not 


the day to end and the dancing 


to oe 


It doesn’t matter that the smell 
‘of perfume might make you — 
“Mauseous during the day - 


a. 


the dance floor as__ 


you might well be, you decide to 
make contact with the person who — 
_ has been dancing right next to you 


for so long now. But dancing by 
someone, almost with someone, 


for so long is no guarantee or proof 


of anything, particularly in these — 
disorientating places of sound and _ 
colour and smell. Perhaps if you are 
to touch the person in front of you 
on the small of the back (not so 
much a touch, more a half-caress _ 
really), you may get nothing more 
than an outright flat dismissal. 
Maybe, you will just get a kind 
smile. After all, you may ask 
yourself, what are they here for? 
What do they dance for? Who do 
they dance for? Maybe you will get 
a slap in the face. 


Me? | can’t play these games. | 
can't even give an inch, let alone 
go the distance. Let life be as kind 
and sweet and good and as simple 
as my rhythm, | say! And should 
someone step up to me and tell me 


“| have sexy eyes, | simply believe 


them - why, I’m too busy dancing 
not to. 


David Kerekes last appeared in BBR with the “High Weirdness” article in issue #20. He has contributed to 
Shock Xpress and Fantasy Film Memory, and is co-editor of Headpress. He lives in Manchester. 
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When I opened the Bible yesterday, the pressed rose had 
faded all away to nothing. P’m dog-tired, Rosalee. I’m tired 
of searching for a sense of solid. Maybe’s my trail of 
desolation has me tagged to burn in Hell. But I’ve never had 
a choice. 

It began what could be a whole lot of lifetimes ago, back 
East, with the taunts of the schoolyard. Them raggedy-ass 
kids were meaner than bobcats and I knew my mammy had 
bled her life away pushing me into the world. I knew too 
that pappy had cut loose for riches in the West. If I had 
brothers, then I never got used to the taste of their names. 
And the shimmering began. Scared me more than half to 
death. ’'d keep on chalk-slating my name, “Zacharia 
Kilpington, Zacharia Kilpington,” but the shimmering jus’ 
kept on getting worse. What could I do? I had to find pappy. 

There was peach-fuzz on my chin when I finally made 
it to California; must have been around 1862-63. I’d done 
my share of drifting before I ever rode into Stanton town, 
you can bet your boots. I’d baked my brains in Death Valley 
and froze my balls to ice on the Panamint Ridge. The 
shimmering guided me. Always the shimmering with not 
even a hint of solid. But I was positive pappy was out there 
somewhere, panning for gold. 

I grew up quick, sure enough. I rode through Bodie and 
that town was about as sinful as you please. A man could 
lie shot dead in the street, and so long as them bullet holes 
weren’t in the back, then everything was cherry pie and 
there’d be no investigation at all. El Dorado, damnation, 
that place was even worse. Reckon I felt guilty at 
what I was doing; reckon I must have done once. But them 
were bad people, Rosalee; desperados, whores, claim 
snatchers, down-on-their-luck and _ up-on-their-booze 
miners. Maybe’s they deserved what they got. 

Trekking all the way from Reno to San Diego. Horse 
after horsé and year after year withering beneath me. Out 
in the wilderness, safe from the shimmering, I’d pan the 
streams myself on occasion. Lucky sifting jus’ about 
managed to make my currency gold dust. The Indians? 
Well, they let me be. Apart from their justified dread, it 
seemed, in a manner of speaking, I was on their side. I did 
more damage to the settlers than they could ever hope to 
do. ’Cos all them towns are gone now. Dead as stone. I 
etched my name on every one as I spurred my roan South, 
through miles of emptiness and loneliness. 

I was brown as a nut, long-haired and leery, sharp-eyed 
and wary, when I crossed into Arizona sometime in the 


mid-70s. New rich lodes had been discovered so where else 
would I find pappy? Still, there was no jubilation. There 
was nothing inside except sand. IfI tried to talk, there were 
grains on my tongue. Drinking from the Colorado River did 
damn little to clear my throat. Stretching out in front of me 
was an ocean of dull, drab desert sage quivering in the 
waves of heat. 

I struck out for more towns: White Hills, Chloride, 
Kingman. Every failure attempted to flatten my hope. I’d 
have thought pappy jus’ a dream ifI didn’t know every man 
and woman got to have one. Sure seemed like I was going 
to give Arizona back to its rightful owners, the Sun and the 
Apaches. 

Them three towns are connected, and as sure as Hell is 
hot, you’re connected too, Rosalee. Octave, Weaver and 
Stanton; the Rich Hill District: now that could almost make 
a fellah laugh. I'd learnt that Octave had been laid out as a 
placer camp at the foot of a high old mountain in 1863. 
You’d be forgiven for thinking there wasn’t much for me to 


’ whoop it up over when I rode in. The jail and the two 


boarding houses were the only stone-built buildings. There 
were a scattering of stores and saloons, wood frames 
mostly, couple of floors tall, with wood or metal awnings. 
In the shade of the boardwalks, men tilted their chairs and 
eyed me suspiciously. In every alley, where the crap was 
thrown and the stench hung heavy, tents and dugouts 
sheltered wheezing miners. Swaying, spitting drunks were 
pissing in the dust. One whiskey-priest was struck down 
and trampled by a four-team toting ore to Wickenburg. 
Yep, it sure seemed like there was nothing much to whoop 
it up over, but Hallelujah, Rosalee, for the first time in my 
life there was half an idea of solid! 

Ireined in at the livery, hardly able to believe what I was 
seeing. Pappy had passed through here and I could almost 
feel the weight of a town in my heart. Weak-kneed, I 
dumped my roll at the boarding house and paid ten cents 
for a hot tub. As I spat baccy at the roaches dancing on the 
boards, the fact carried right on growing — pappy had been 
in Octave. The shimmering was still there, but behind it, or 
under it, kinda like a stone at the bottom of a pond, was 
solid foundations. Maybe’s my curse was going to be lifted? 

That night, I wanted to howl like a whipped cur. The 
shimmering had come on strong, all traces of pappy melting 
like snow. I had to keep telling myself that at least I was on 
the right track. I pulled on clean breeches and shirt, buckled 
the gun-belt tight, and walked pole-backed to the nearest 
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saloon. Jus’ as a thousand times before, I asked the miners 
if they’d come across one of their own going by the name of 
Kilpington. All I got by way of reply was a whole lot of 
nothing. And jus’ like a thousand times before, I made 
everyone awful jittery. Reckon people can sense their fate 
when they see me; I scare people like snakes scare horses. 

My spirits had dug a hole for themselves as I stared into 
the looking glass over the bar. The ruck of riffraff had all 
but quit their babbling and bickering and I was the centre 
of attention. A shootist cut a path through the fear and 
placed hisself at my shoulder. He poured a whiskey from 
my bottle and I saw his hand shaking. He drawled his 
questions real slow. His rye-sour words floated around my 
face but I jus’ let them float ’cos pappy had footprints: the 
shootist said something about Charles P. Stanton owning 
the District and being powerful cautious of curious 
strangers: proof that pappy was still alive but I had to hurry, 
hurry. The shootist called me a dumb shit, a crazy, a 
bastard! I stared into his eyes. I told him I wasn’t a bastard. 
I told him I had a name. 

Some hours later I left Octave — that is, I left the 
bleached skeleton of a town they used to call Octave. 


Icrossed Antelope Creek at a trot. I made believe the water 
splashing my face was sweet, clean rain. Along the creek 
were Mexicans, Scots, Swedes, Yanks and Chinese, 


panning the gravel bars. ’Cepting the Chinks, all reached 
for shotguns when they saw me coming. Word had galloped 


_ ahead of me. There’d been bad happenings over at Octave. 
Maybe’s they thought a renegade gun had ridden into the 


District? Or more likely, eh, Rosalee, they thought the 
Circuit Judges had despatched Charles Stanton’s death 
sentence? Could be they was jus’ superstitious? Anyways, 
they breathed easy when I kicked dust and disappeared into 
the high growth of mesquite and greasewood. 

Guided by instinct, I headed toward the East base of 
Rich Hill, and then Weaver, a town that had grown up to 
serve the sprawling network of mine trails to prospect holes. 
I rode in out of the saguaro cacti with the sun at my back. 
The adobes and rock-walled burro corrals on the outskirts 
of town soon gave way to streets of two and three-storied, 
balconied wood frame and stone-built buildings. A stab of 
pure pleasure pierced my vitals. Sure as up is up, not too 
long ago these mock fronts had been real. The shimmering 
was faint. I fought a damn fool notion to holler for pappy. 
I trotted to the central well, climbed down and paid for a 
bucket-haul. This was better than Octave. After all them 
years of cold comfort, after dying like a tree without roots, 
I felt like I jus’ might be travelling into a future that held a 
past. 

Okay, so I was getting the full Bowie-sharp scrutiny. 
Greasers with faces shadowed by bright sombreros jangled 
along boardwalks and muttered in Spanish. Whores with 
their painted nipples pushed up over the top of bone 
bodices quit their sluttish cat-calls and gazed down from 


the wrought-iron balconies of noisome bordellos. I didn’t 
give a good goddamn. 

That night, I wandered from saloon to saloon and 
fired my burning questions at cold miners who kept on 
getting colder. Nobody had heard of Kilpington, so many 
hundreds of miners passed through. I had to be quick. 
Time is an enemy, even though, for me, it kinda ticks and 
tocks from a different clock. 

I'd swilled a lot of whiskey but I wasn’t drunk. I’d given 
up on questions ’cos the shimmering was the final answer. 
I wasn’t surprised none when three hombres pulled me into 
an alley and clumsily clutched my shirt front with their fists. 
It don’t matter what they looked like; jus’ three paid-up 
and pockmarked Mexicans who thought they were real, 
thought they was jus’ doing their job, thought they was 
going to carve my flesh and open my belly. The shimmering 
told me different. There was blood on their breath when 
they breathed Charles P. Stanton’s name into my nostrils. 
Damn the man. What was it to him if I asked questions? 
You’d probably tell me, Rosalee, that he thought I was the 
law, investigating the death of jus’ one of many miners 
killed for his claim. But when they asked me about Octave, 
I reckon they thought I was much, much more — don’t you, 
Rosalee? That was when them boots set to digging in 
mighty painful and I went down on my knees, but soon 
started to laugh ’cos the bad pain turned into a smarting 
pain turned into an itch. Their bodies were never found: 
pappy had been gone too long. 

For one whole day I tried to drag some sense out of the 
worsening chaos. Toward the end a desperate lad came to 
my room — a room that the wind sang its song right through 
— and sobbing, told me about Wilson and Timmerman’s 
out of town store where many a miner hereabouts stocked 
up on provisions. God help me, I wafted that boy away like 
a leaf, and jus’ ’cos he had kin. 

They say that the prospect holes around Weaver are 
still full of ore, but no-one has the inclination to find out. 
Weaver is only a black memory. 

Under the terrible glare of Our Lord Who hath forsaken 
me, I spurred my horse across dry gullies, over shifting 
sands and along eroded cliffs. I belted up my duster, pulled 
my kerchief over my nose, switched my Stetson sideways 
and mapped the lad’s directions in my mind. I came out of 
the heights, cantered through the shady magic of pifion 
trees and found the stage road from Congress Junction that 
led to Wilson and Timmerman’s store. Soon I was riding 
into the first faint flicker of a flaming sunset. It made what 
was Weaver seem doubly worthless. 

Again I trusted my instincts, veered off that stage road 
and cut through a forest of candelabra cactus. Weaving 
around the thorns, I came into sight of the clearing. There 
it stood, solid and sitting leaden on the warm air. The store 
was real. What a fine building. Brick with wood panels, a 
wide boardwalk and a grey slate roof with a lazily smoking 
chimney to crown the sight. The anvil in that vision damn 
near squeezed the breath out of my lungs. I said to myself, 
pappy, when I grab a-hold of your tail, you mangy coyote, 
I'll never let go! This was the closest I’d ever been. Pappy 
had definitely bought the tools for his golden fantasy right 
here. But when? Yesterday? This morning? He might have 
jus’ left and his burro was up the road aways. 

About to break cover, I spotted a plume of dust from 


incoming riders. "Cos I’d never before come across the 
dangers of the solid, I dismounted and pulled my rifle clear. 
I squatted low in the slowly lengthening shadows and bit- 
yanked the roan onto its side. The door of the store was 
thrown open and a big man silhouetted against the orange 
glow of oil lamps within. He strode onto the porch, a 
shotgun resting in the crook of his arm. Five riders reined 
in on the hard-packed red sand. Right then I prayed to God 
not to let anything happen to them storekeepers, not when 
pappy had been here and the world could be something 
more than sunshine on a crystal stream. I was quaking ’cos 
them five Mexicans were stronger than mountains, feeding 
off the real. I was slapped by the powerful impression of scar 
tissue, cordite and cruelty. 

The leader pushed back his sombrero. His words 
seemed to rip my skin like barbed wire. Wilson was told 
outright that Mr Stanton was awful tired of his offers being 
turned down flat. Wilson was not impressed and said 
Stanton could go to blazes and what’s more, these cattle- 
diddling bandits better get the hell off his land. 

After laughing for long seconds — a hot, angry guffaw 
that burnt into my spine — the leader informed Wilson that 
he was one very stupid gringo. By mutual agreement, all five 
went for their revolvers. Wilson shouldered and discharged 
the shotgun. The foremost greaser tumbled out of his 
saddle, Colt spinning through the air, shirt tattered, chest 
punched open. The horses were whinnying and prancing. 
The Mexicans were returning fire. Death boomed in a 
deafening voice and made definite threats. I actually 
witnessed the impact of them bullets as they tore splinters 
out of the wood posts around Wilson. A bloody chunk was 
ripped from his thigh. He pulled the trigger of the second 
barrel as he fell to his knees. One of the bandits spun jus’ 
like a top, right out of his stirrups. Wilson was crawling like 
a whimpering baby now, taking hits. It must have been 
Timmerman, old and gasping, who dropped out of a 
window and started stumbling in my direction. I hated him 
for risking me to the solid. ’Cos this was happening and 
pappy was happening and the store was happening and 
Timmerman was happening right up until a rider cut him 
off, firing all the while. Then Timmerman was dead. Not 
shimmering, not nobody, but a dead somebody. 

Two of the murderers were in the store and goods were 
being tossed out onto the stage road. Oil lamps were 
smashed and a crazy party of flames inside the building set 
up a jig to the music of their own sprightly cracklings. 

There were stenches, Rosalee, and wicked sights. 
Them butchering Mexicans was throwing bodies into the 
burning store, including their own two amigos; one, only 
wounded, still twitched and moaned. 

Too much! Can you imagine a scene larger than a life 
that had never grown? My roan was frothing up and 
shrieking like a woman. I couldn’t hold it down. I had to 
cut loose ’cos I wasn’t about to die before I'd lived. I let it 
climb to its shaky legs, slid my rifle home, mounted and 
whipped the reins around its flanks. By the beacon of that 
lighted store, they spotted me. After hearing a couple of 
shots, I knew they were giving chase. 

My duster flew out behind me like goddamn bat wings. 
Can you believe it, me, scared shitless of the solid? A mile 
or so ahead was a line of rock ridges. Yellow terror seeped 
out of me and into my horse, giving it wings. I jus’ kept on 


flying and as darkness came down, lost them in the twists 
and rocky outcroppings of that blessed ridge. For once in 
my life, I prayed that the next time I laid eyes on those three 
dungheaps, they’d be shimmering. 

All through the cold and mightily confusing night I 
reeled like a punch-drunk pugilist. Safely holed up, I puked 
bacon over my camp fire and cursed pappy all over again. 
Now I knew, sure enough. I knew that ifI tied the knot with 
humankind, that knot could twist into a noose. It was clear 
*cos of what happened at the store that my being whole 
would give proper life to others, would protect others. Did 
I want to protect scum? I fell asleep under a blanket of 
questions and dreamt of a pappy whose featureless face was 
peppered with gold dust. 


The next morning Thad it straight in my mind where I was 
going: Stanton town. Reasons were buzzing round my head 
like flies *cos I'd made space by swatting yesterday’s fears. 
Pappy had been through the Rich Hill District and Stanton 
was his, logical destination before he headed off to the 
prospecting up at the Bradshaw Mountains. Maybe’s he’d 
still be in Stanton. Everything was pulling me there. Even 
Charles P. Stanton’s name was dogging me. 

Watchful as an eagle for them Mex’ bastards, I came 
out of the ridge and cut a path from the stage road, due 
North across the prickle and the dunes. 

Even though I thought I was prepared, chewing the 
inside of my mouth and mumbling incantations for 
fortitude, the iron solid real of Stanton town hit me like the 
flat of a shovel. Octave might once have existed, Weaver not 
too long ago, but Stanton was bloated with life right here 
and now. I was as excited as a boy on the eve of his birthday 
yet scared as a convict of the gallows. I could damn near feel 
the warm, wet rush of birth but set to shivering at the 
prospect of a midwife’s stinging slap. 

As I rode into the hubbub, a sign to my left proclaimed, 
Welcome To Stanton Town: Population 1,370. The saloons 
were gaily painted and stores had all kinda bright and fancy 
signs hanging on chains suspended from sloping awnings. 
Joshua trees and yucca shaded the houses that lined 
bustling streets cut free of greasewood. Hotels had 
extravagant extended fronts climbing four stories high into 
the sky. There were barber shops, restaurants, music halls, 
public baths, all with polished-up pane glass windows. I 
counted four wells and not one but two newspaper offices; 
the Stanton Herald and the Rich Hill Chronicle — both owned 
by Charles Stanton, as seemed to be most everything else. 

I hadn’t seen so many people for an age, and never so 
many with blood pumping colour into their cheeks. Eight 
team stages, all horse-steam and dust, put wood to wheel at 
liveries. Flushed, frock-coated gentlemen with belaced lady 
wives grappled with battered luggage. I saw deputies crack 
the heads of gamblers loudly lamenting their losses. 
Youngsters sprinted this way and that, firing catapults and 
occasionally having their backsides paddled. The central 
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office for the Rich Hill Mining Corporation was a tangle of 
impatient men, gold pouches tied to their thick, leather 
belts. *Course I spied plenty of Mexicans, even a few 
Venezuelans, with callous-free hands and fancy boots; but 
there weren’t any goose bumps puckering their swarthy skin 
*cos there was no shimmering whatsoever. Very likely 
pappy was adding to the clamour of this rich riot. Yep, hope 
is one mighty strong liquor. 

Dismounting, I looked up to the top of a low hill, and 
in the middle of a lawn whose grass was the greenest thing 
I ever did see, standing out so beautiful against the desert 
sage beyond, stood a trim white house surrounded by fruit 
trees and flower beds. Guess I recognised straight off where 
Charles P. Stanton lived. 

The hotel was as clean as you please. The bed in my 
room smelt fresh as mountain snow and I was convinced 
my drifting years were over. After washing, shaving my 
cheeks and chowing down, I marched out into a whole mess 
of tomorrows. I wondered if pappy knew how close I was? 

Pretty much dazed, I strode along the boardwalks for a 
time, then went on over to a little fellah wearing a bowler 
hat and buck skins. I asked him which was the most popular 
saloon in this here extraordinary town. Weren’t no doubt 
about it, he was sure it was the Birdcage. 


“Bold as brass, I shouldered through those big swing doors. 


Was this what it was like to live as other folk lived? Did this 


_ prove that I could let other folk live? In a way, I’d never 
really been sure if living was possible, or jus’ my own mad 
hallucination. oe 


"The Birdcage was something else! Pretty girls swayed 


on swings suspended from the ceiling and sang songs that 


charmed the bawdy hordes. A conjuror did all manner of 
magic feats on a stage lit by real gas lamps. Baize topped 
tables felt the card slap of high stake poker games. Thick, 
pungent pipe smoke curled through the air and gave it a 
warm, comforting taste. The long mahogany bar was 
polished to a fair old dazzle by the elbows of hundreds of 
thirsty men. I barged to that bar and traced the grain with 
my fingertips. The whiskey tasted good: everything was 
good ’cos I’d tracked pappy and was being jostled by the 
crowd. 

I edged toward a group of miners and asked a few 
questions. Nope, they hadn’t worked with any miner 
named Kilpington but hell, not to worry, there were scores 
of miners hereabouts, hundreds more in the Bradshaws, 
everyone of ’em came to town, one weekend or another. 
They told me there was gold lodes all through the 
mountains and plenty of riches for all. Their high spirits 
added to my own. 

In that mood, with an optimism I’d never before felt, I 
saw you for the first time, Rosalee. There you was, carrying 
a tray of five whiskey bottles, carrying it over your head so 
as to protect it from the ruck. And you was the most solid 
thing I'd seen in all my born days. I couldn’t take my eyes 


off you. You was wearing this deep purple dress; must have 
been hotter than a desert day, with all them frills and such. 
That dress left your shoulders bare and I thought straight 
off, them shoulders were the prettiest things. Your coppery 
hair was ribboned and ringletted, pushed up on your head 
but with the heat making a few strands hang loose. Your 
proud cheekbones were rouged, and your mouth, though 
puckered with frustration, had such a female kinda shape. 
Wide, brown eyes ... sad eyes? Then you was swallowed by 
the crowd. 

I called myself for being a buffoon. Years of the 
shimmering, with no home for comfort, no hand to shake, 
no laughter in my throat, no kiss on my lips. But I couldn’t 
make myself act with caution. Pappy was here, and that 
meant that I was here. 

I ordered more whiskey. The noise, the crowds, the 
press of sweated-up bodies. A great happiness swept down 
from the French chandeliers on wings of pipesmoke, 
chirping the songs of all them pretty girls. The circling joy 
flapped around my mouth and had me gasping for breath. 
I heard the beginnings of a lunatic’s cackle somewhere deep 
inside of me. I had to get out of there. As I turned to the 
swing doors, I caught sight of you again. Was it the fever of 
my imagination, or did those eyes of yours hold my stare? I 
staggered away. Jus’ as I left, I heard the mass twitterings of 
wild rumour: something bad had happened over at Octave 
and Weaver. 

I jus’ couldn’t get a rope around sleep. Did you think 
of me, Rosalee? It would have been the safest bet in your 
life to lay odds that I was thinking of you. I knew I shouldn’t 
have. It was pappy who should have been riding roughshod 
through my thoughts. Maybe’s it was all connected? Pappy 
could make me belong, and so let me dare to want someone 
to belong to me. Then there was those other feelings stirred 
by the shape of your mouth, the sight of your bare 
shoulders. I’d never touched a woman’s bare shoulders. 

Early morning sunlight was arrowing in through chinks 
in the shutters and I was blinking fast and palming my eyes. 
A hint of shimmering or jus’ a lingering nightmare? The 
bedposts seemed tarnished behind an impossible haze. The 
floorboards wavered between polished and warped. A 
whitewashed wall shimmered and I felt it crumble in some 
other time. I retched bile into the piss pot, wiped the sweat 
from my brow and dressed. 

The pace and pitch of Stanton town had shifted. It was 
jus’ a tiny alteration. Shadows fell an inch from where they 
ought. Dogs skulked and whined. Men cursed ’cos they 
couldn’t get their clay pipes burning. I made straight for the 
Birdcage, walking with a purpose. There was time, damn it! 
Pappy could ride in from the Bradshaws on the chime of the 
very next hour. And besides, I wasn’t about to jus’ sit on my 
ass in the meanwhile. I gave myself all number of reasons 
why it would be better to talk to you as soon as could be, 
Rosalee. You were sure to know plenty about the town, 
about the mineworks. 

The Birdcage was near empty. It seemed mighty 
different without the crowds. Shit, it was more then that. I 
went straight to the bar, ordered a beer and looked out for 
you, and in for excuses. I couldn’t help but see the tick at 
the side of the barman’s eye, the drunks who left measures 
unfinished and smell the faint whiff of rot in the air. I 
reckoned the threat from them Mexicans, from Charles 


Stanton hisself, was sifting away like sand through fingers. 
My disappointment was a bitch that snapped at my heels. 
Then, Jes-us, that snarling bitch was muzzled ’cos you 
walked into the Birdcage, Rosalee; and you was still real. 

As you greeted the barman, you looked me over more 
than once. Maybe’s only I saw the strange crackle, a kinda 
blue lightening flash, that passed between us. Cack- 
handed, the barman dropped a glass pitcher, not realising 
it was already cracked. His curse sounded like a prayer. 

As you set about your cleaning and such, I jus’ waited. 
Waited for courage. Glum and crotchety miners were filing 
in. I was left to stand alone and listen. They couldn’t believe 
it. They was totally stunned, confused, feared. Rich gold 
lodes don’t jus’ vanish! Some miners started singing sad 
and mournful Irish ballads. I knew I had to act now. 

Every single word still speaks to me. 

“Rosalee ... that’s the name you go by, ain’t it?” 

“That’s my name but I’m not sure I want you using it.” 

“T have to use it. I have to ask you some questions.” 

“And I’m not sure I’ll like your goddamn questions.” 

“Listen, Rosalee. There’s things I might never be able 
to explain right, but this is important. More important than 
anyone knows.” 

“You frighten me. What’s happening.” 

“A fellah by the name of Kilpington? He’s a miner, 
leastways that’s what I reckon. Have you ever come across 


this Kilpington? It’s an unusual name. He was here, I know 
he was. He was here recent.” 

“And what’s your name?” 

“Zacharia Kilpington. If I can jus’ find my pappy, I 
promise fear will ride right out of town.” 

“You look like him, kinda. He’s not as tall as you. Not 
as ...? Jeez! Whatever. Talks more, too. Fancies hisself, your 
pappy. I slapped him good and hard when he stole a kiss.” 

“Oh my God.” 

“What?” 

“Ts that why you’re real?” 

“Are you mad? Stop it, Zacharia.” 

“When was he here, Rosalee?” 

“Day afore yesterday. Hang on there. Stanton’s jus’ 
walked in. Something tells me he’ll want to see you, 
Zacharia. Have you ridden in from Octave, from Weaver?” 

“Forget all that. Forget Stanton. You must tell me or 
nothing will matter. Did he ride out to the Bradshaw 
Mountains, to the diggings?” 

“Yeah, I guess. Where else? But what’s going on up 
there? What’s wrong with the miners? Shit! Stanton’s 
watching. He owns everything — reckon he owns me. You 
ever been to Wilson and Timmerman’s store?” 

“That doesn’t matter none.” 

“Oh I think it does. Did you know, one of Stanton’s 
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Mex bastards shot a little boy for spilling his whiskey? That 
little boy was my brother.” 

“T didn’t. How could I? How far is it to the diggings, 
Rosalee?” 

“Couple of hours ride.” 

“Be careful while I’m gone.” 

“Why?” 

“°Cos things don’t ever last but you jus’ have to stay 
solid.” 

And I asked you which hand you’d slapped pappy with, 
then with some idea connected to protection, I kissed that 
hand. 


( i chain of a pocket watch strung across his girth. 
. its were trying to keep up their swagger, but like 
their boss, sweat stood out in beads on their waxed 
moustaches. And yep, he got straight to the point and 
asked if I was leaving. Well I wanted to know, what the hell 
had it to do with him? There was a quiver in the base of his 
voice as he stated it had everything to do with him, he 
owned the whole goddamn District. I didn’t have time for 
this. The name of Charles P. Stanton had seemed to matter 
some before I rode in. It couldn’t matter now that the 
shimmering had begun. 

When I saw a misty film spread over the face of one of 
the gunmen, when I saw the glint of bone beneath the pallid 
skin of the other, I turned to go. I heard Stanton mutter 
smouldering orders to his men. As I rode out of town, 
kicking hard for the diggings, it didn’t take a great brain to 
cotton onto the fact I was being followed. 

How could this be? Was I travelling in the wrong 
direction? No — I'd seen it all before. The effect of the 
shimmering had raced ahead of me. There was a steady 
stream of miners flowing from the mountains. Their faces 
were grim but unreal, their bodies wiry but soft as new- 
churned butter. The trail ahead was all choked up with 
miners leading their burros down toward town. And yet 
when I looked over my shoulder, they were gone — not even 
scuffs left in the sand. 

After riding through a cleft in a wall of sheer rock, I 
trotted into the placer camp. There was the stink of stables, 
dishwater, outbuildings and dead cats. There were run- 
down cabins and broken shovels. There were the gaping 
black mouths of silent mines. All that was left of the gold 
was a metallic shiver in the air. 

God have mercy on me. He’d been here, I knew he had. 
But he’d gone and left me with my shimmering. Gone 
where? How I tricked and trapped my mind, Rosalee. I 
convinced myself he’d ridden back into Stanton by some 
other trail. I told myself, no way would he try and cross the 


mountains, heading for Prescott or Jerome. I told myself I’d 
got too damn close to lose him now. But was that really why 
I headed back to town? Pappy was a solid theory, and you, 
Rosalee, were a solid fact. 

Halfway down the trail, the two Mexicans jumped out 
from the cover of an ambush with their pistols still cocked. 
I looked down on them from horseback — looked right 
through them. Had I really been scared of being shot to 
death jus’ a single day ago? The bushwackers lowered their 
guns and fell to their knees, calling on an army of Spanish 
saints. Even so, I reckon the shimmering took them to Hell, 
not Heaven. 

It was late afternoon when I spied Stanton town in the 
distance, shimmering like a mirage. A grave-cold sheet 
wrapped me in its folds. My roan was shying and prancing 
as I passed the sign, Welcome to Stanton Town: Population 
1,370. And that population was wailing like a distant desert 
wind. Drunks writhing in the dust clutched the broken 
necks of whiskey bottles and as I passed, begged me to leave 
with floods of tears washing away their features. Paperthin 
whores dressed themselves in every article of clothing they 
could find, desperate to pad out, to hang on in there. The 
gaily painted signs of all those stores were lopsided and 
flaking, and one storekeeper was out on the porch, stuffing 
hisself with a barrel load of sardines, trying to fill his body 
out. A gathering of fine gentlemen picked threads from 
their decaying frock coats and stared at each others’ iceclear 
skin, at the blood that slowly pumped beneath, and at the 
already bleaching skulls. Gamblers rolled dice without 
spots and the deputies’ tin stars were tarnished. 
Newspapers were swirling around the shattered office of the 
Rich Hill Chronicle, the print fading right before my eyes. 
Joshua trees withered and tumbleweed blew into the 
streets, eager to stake its claim. 

I reined in at the Birdcage. It had been treated to years 
of disrepair. The paint couldn’t even remember what 
colour it had been. The balconies’ supports were bowed 
and the boardwalk was splintered and gnawed through by 
a carpet of woodworm. I only jus’ recognised the Mexican 
who drifted out through the saloon doors. The third killer. 
I could see his heart beating limply inside the faint smoke 
of his chest. There was madness in his eyes. He drew his 
Colt, but the pistol fell through fingers with a grip about as 
strong as a sigh. I walked towards his shape and sort of 
wondered where he was going right up until he was gone. 

Inside, the old and sour dust was imprinted with the 
shape of bodies. In a second, the shimmering smoothed 
even that memory. The conjuror on the stage did a darn 
fine disappearing act on hisself and the faintest echo of 
applause sent him on his way. The barman was polishing 
the pitted mahogany bar with his torn apron. The 
shimmering gently stripped him of his mortal layers. Above 
my head, empty swings swayed then crashed onto broken 
tables. 

You was sat on an old rickety chair. And you was solid. 
The hair, eyes, cheeks, mouth, shoulders. The swirl of 
skirts added to your stamp of definition. You placed the 
Bible you’d been reading in your lap. And hell yes — sweet 
words live on. 

“Howdy, Rosalee. I reckon I knew you’d be safe.” 

“Are you the second coming, Zacharia? Have you come 
to cleanse this here wicked land?” 


“Shit! I don’t think so. I’m looking for my pappy. He 
was here. Now he’s gone.” 

“If you’ve come to take sinners, why am I still alive? ’ve 
been reading the good book, and I sure don’t feel meek 
enough to inherit no Earth.” 

“Listen to me, Rosalee. I can’t be at peace ’til I find my 
pappy, “til I understand and feel where I came from. 
Nothing is real without that. Without that the shimmering 
makes nothing real. But I don’t know ... maybe’s now, now 
that you’re still here, maybe’s pappy don’t matter no 
more?” 

“T can’t fathom a word, Zacharia. Should I kneel? ’'m 
so scared. I’m not fit. ’m not worthy. You’re an angel of 
mighty vengeance, the strong sword arm of Judgement 
Day.” 

“No, I’m jus’ lonely. Will you come with me, Rosalee?” 

“That’s already decided, ain’t it?” 

You took up your Bible and we walked out of the 
Birdcage. The main street of that ghost town was choking 
on weeds. The wind had the only voice to be heard but I 
didn’t feel the emptiness of before ’cos you was getting up 
behind me, sitting sidesaddle with your skirts spread out 
real pretty. You pointed over my shoulder to the rise of a 
low hill. In the middle of a patch of course scratchweed, 
blending into the desert sage beyond, stood the ruin of a 
once fine house, surrounded by candelabra cactus. Your 
words were warm on your breath, close to my ear. 


“Please, Zacharia? Please, before we take our leave of 
this graveyard?” 

“Why?” 

“Tobe sure.” 

Thinking of your little brother, we cantered up to that 
house and I guess I was mighty shocked. Charles P. Stanton 
must have had a will of iron. There he was, sitting in a 
straight-backed chair, master of all he surveyed. On closer 
inspection, though, I could see the shimmering. Seemed 
like he’d jus’ been sticking around to witness the end of 
his empire. We watched him pull that big gold ticker 
from his threadbare waistcoat. He asked, was it time? 
Then, speaking through the fog that was swallowing him, 
he wanted to know, polite as you like, was I the Devil? Now 
that got you good and fired up, eh, Rosalee? You drew my 
.45 from its holster and pulled that trigger, but the slug only 
splintered the back of the chair ’cos Charles P. Stanton 
wasn’t real anymore. 

As we rode out of his thorny garden, you urged me to 
stop, and pointing at the one remaining rose on a withered 
bush said, 

“Let me pick it, Zacharia. It’s been waiting for us, 
bright as our blood.” 

With the rose pressed in the leaves of your Bible, we 
galloped into the desert and the approaching darkness. 

The campfire gave an orange tinge to your lovely face. 
The rest of you was cloaked in my Apache blanket. You jus’ 
sat, staring at me through the flames. I kept saying to 
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myself, now life can start. Now the boy from back East can 
grow into a man. I didn’t feel the need to search for pappy 
’cos finally I felt whole. But then I’d get awful nervous. 
What about the shimmering? Even when together, 
Stanton town had shimmered away to rack and ruin. The 
folk had lost all notion of themselves. Then, thinking hard, 
I reckoned I understood why. A young ’un can begin to 
exist when close to a pappy or mammy ’cos each one is a 
part of him; each one gave of their selves to make another. 
And ifI felt connected to life, life could stay real. I thought 
maybe’s the shimmering would stop once and for all if I 
got closer to you? I saw stark and ugly all the parts of my 
past that had never been available to me. I’d never been 
able to share or give anything, only take everything away. 
The idea occurred to me that you’d crept inside my brain 
when you broke the easy silence. 

“Zacharia, damned if I know why, but I ain’t feared no 
more. I feel ... saved.” 

“JT want to save you, Rosalee.” 

“You have. I’ve read this here Bible from cover to 
cover, and everything tells me I’ve been saved.” 

“Now don’t be thinking I’ve sprung from the pages of 
the good book. I’ve been cursed all these years.” 

“You — cursed! No, you clean up the filth, punish the 
godless. I declare, it’s as if you don’t know what mission 
you’re on. Here, take it. It’s all I have to give by way of a 
gift. Not much to say you let me keep my life.” 

And you tossed that Bible over the flames. It landed in 
my lap with a heavy thump. 

“You’ve already given me a whole stack of things, 
Rosalee. And ... and now I’m scared. I’m scared and all in 
a whirl and there’s one more thing I want to ask of you but 
I’m blowed if I know how?” 

“Reckon you’ve jus’ asked. But how do I answer when 
I haven’t figured out if you’re an angel, Christ hisself 
returned to Earth, or, as you’d have it, jus’ a lost, sad man 
looking for his pappy?” 

“Maybe’s you'll know what I am if we’re truly 
together. Shit! Sometimes I think I’m jus’ a boy wanting 
to wake up from a nightmare.” 

You stood, let the blanket fall and walked around the 
fire in your dirty, dusty, wonderous dress. There was a 
husk in your voice that speeded my heart. 

“Tt’s me who’s sleeping, Zacharia. But I’m not having 
a nightmare, I’m having an impossible dream. I haven’t 
liked my waking life one bit, so now I don’t ever want to 
wake up.” 

You unhooked and unlaced layers of clothing that fell 
around your ankles. A goddamn vision in your thin lace 
frills, you laid beside me in the sand and I was one hell of 
an awkward and fumbling fool. Then, kinda sudden or 
maybe’s hours later, the solid swamped me and fear let go 
of the reins. Your patient fingers stripped me bare beneath 
them watching stars and I thought, let them watch, let 
them see my union with life. I can remember the feel of 
your breast, soft and firm all at once. I couldn’t stop 
touching you, tasting you, pressing up hard against the 
proof of your life. You whispered in my ear, I can hear it 
now, 

“Put yourself inside of me, my angel. I feel so good, so 
light — you can’t do me any wrong.” 

You drew me deep into what had always been a 


mystery. I was shirking my curse and thrusting into the 
most solid, man and woman, security. Still you whispered, 

“Who am I with? I’m as light as a feather — I’m 
floating.” 

I felt a bursting of magic powers. And Rosalee, so very 
soft; so impossible to hold. 

“Zacharia ... I’m scared ...” 

When I opened my eyes, I was lying on the damp sand, 
the Bible at my side, only embers in the campfire — alone. 


What can I say, Rosalee? I guess ’cos pappy had kissed 
you, a stranger, and never kissed me, his own son, it kept 
you solid for a-times. But kisses wear off. The shimmering 
took you, alright. Took you right from under me and I 
never even noticed. Leastways, now you know I’m no 
saviour, no angel. What did Stanton call me? The Devil. 
Maybe’s I am the Devil. 

That sure was a long time ago, and yet, the rose in that 
Bible faded only yesterday, even though the print vanished 
years back. Love; can that word matter to you, Rosalee? 
Well I swear on anything that’s left to swear on, I never felt 
the sense of solid with any woman again. I knew I'd fed 
you to the shimmering and I hated myself more than ’'d 
have thought possible. And all I did was climb up on my 
nightmare, pack my saddlebags with guilt and set off after 
pappy. What else could I do? A man can’t begin if he 
doesn’t know his beginnings. 

The mining towns of California, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Colorado, Utah, Nevada — all ghost towns now. 
So many years. Reckon I’m not allowed to see my death 
until I find pappy. ’Til then, reckon it’s jus’ the 
shimmering. 

I read this here historical book a few months back; The 
Bonanza Days, it was called. It kinda explained how all 
them mining towns in the 1800s came to be the way they 
are today. Guess what, Rosalee — the Rich Hill District got 
a big mention. Octave, Weaver, and of course, Stanton. 
And Charles P. Stanton sure figured. It said he was one 
hornery bastard. It even told of the killings of Wilson and 
Timmerman, put down to Stanton’s overpowering desire to 
rule the District. Got his comeuppance, it said, by being 
shot through the head, sat in his own front garden. I got 
rid of that damn book ’cos it never once mentioned your 
name, Rosalee. 

So you see, I’m still drifting. Lately I’ve been planning 
on heading back East. Pappy must have given up on 
the ol’ panning for gold. I know where he’ll be, yes I 
do — he’ll be in Chicago or Philadelphia, New York or 
Washington ... oO 


Stratford Kirby lives in Bradford. He has written a series 
of plays for BBC radio and has had stories published in 
The Gate and Fear. 


Candles 


0 one is quite sure where they 
came from. They certainly are 

not local. Midsummer’s Eve, 
someone heard them talking in town. 
Next morning, there were the remains of 
candles in the graveyard. 

Halloween, they were back. Hallow- 
een night was rather windy. They must 
have had a hard time keeping their 
candles lit. New Year’s Eve was thirty 
below, and the snow was ten feet deep. 
They were here again. Folks figured they 
were serious by then. But who were they? 

Bulldog and Petunia were outraged. 
“They're Devil worshippers. They 
shouldn’t be allowed,” said Petunia. 

Bulldog agreed. “It’s an offense 
before the Lord,” he said. 

Armand Tremolo was terrified. He 
was convinced they were going to put a 
spell on his house — or on him. 

Lionel Pickens had a more philo- 
sophical outlook. “They’re Satanists,” 
he said. “They sacrifice a black chicken 
at midnight. On a big occasion, they'll 
sacrifice a black goat. Silly, really, but 
quite interesting.” 

“It’s not silly,” said Petunia. “It’s 
dangerous. How do you know they won’t 
sacrifice a child?” She was in a frenzy. 

Gina Mitchell felt almost as strongly. 
However, her feelings were entirely 
different: “You have no business making 
assumptions about those people,” Gina 
said. “They’re probably honest Pagans. 
They just dance and sing and worship 
the Earth Goddess.” 

“Pretty hard to dance in all that 
snow,” said Joe Malloney. Joe’s practical 
point of view helped calm everyone 
down a little. It was a cold, clear January 
afternoon. 

“Why don’t we go look around,” 
Gina said. 

“Good idea,” said Joe. “I could use 
a little sun.” 

Being the dead of winter, sun was a 
commodity most of Mogollén has seen 
little of in the cafion. Up on the hill 
where the graveyard is, there is more. 

“I wouldn’t go near the place,” 
Petunia declared indignantly. 

Gina and Joe hiked up. Gina wore 
the snowshoes Melissa Farnsworth had 
given her. Joe fought his way through the 
drifts. 


Whoever those people were, they 
really had been there in the night. They 
had cleared away enough snow to do 
something. “Dance, probably,” said 
Gina. “What better way to worship the 
Earth that gave us life?” 

“T don’t know,” said Joe. “A grave- 
yard seems like a funny place to worship 
life, whatever your religion is.” 

“Reminds us of our mortality and our 
Creator,” said Gina. “It’s certainly no 
more gruesome than Christians worship- 
ping the cross.” 

No one knows yet who those people 
were. The only evidence they left behind 
was burned out candles and footprints in 
the snow. * 
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Moving Day 


veryone in Mogollén has been 
wondering what happened to 

the people who bought Delores 
Frimmer’s house. She told us they would be 
moving right in, but the house sat empty 
for quite some time. 

At long last, however, during the 
Christmas holidays, quite a convoy pulled 
into town. The two pickups and car 
were ordinary enough. But everyone took 
notice because the fourth vehicle was a 
huge semi. 

Trucks that big have negotiated the 
Mogollén Road before, but it is not 
common — and certainly not in winter. 
General opinion in town ranged from 
respect for the driver’s skill to doubts about 
his sanity. 

One of the pickups was four-wheel 
drive and had a plow already in place. 
These people might be crazy, but they were 
prepared. In no time flat, a space was 
cleared by Mrs Frimmer’s former house big 
enough for them all to park. 

No one likes to appear nosy. Joe 
Malloney, however, figured these folks 
could use a hand with the unloading. So he 
went over and introduced himself to our 
new neighbors. 

The Zabriski family consists of Stan 
and Janice and their two children: Steve 
and Irene, both of whom will be attending 
high school in Reserve. That turns out to 
be why they waited to make the move. 


“We'd hoped to do it before school 
started,” Janice explained. “But we just 
couldn’t get things tied up quick enough, 
so we waited till Christmas break.” 

The school bus does not come up to 
Mogollén, but Steve has his license. He 
thinks the fifty mile drive will be fun. He 
is not used to mountains, but is is used to 
snow and ice, so hopefully they will be all 
right. 

The Zabriskis are from Illinois. They 
used to be farmers: “Corn and soybeans 
mainly,” said Stan, “and a few hogs for 
pocket money. 

“It used to be a good life,” he added. 
“My old man farmed some of the same land 
I was working, and my people and Janice’s 
both cleared land in Illinois way before the 
Civil War.” 

The Zabriskis have not explained all 
the details of what happened yet, but it 
did involve the FnHA. Whatever it was, 
Stan is no longer a farmer. He is now a 
revolutionary. “Government we've got 
now’s what the founders of this country 
were fighting against,” he says. 

Janice puts it just as strongly. “We're 
from Lincoln country. He must be turning 
over in his grave. Now they want to make 
us all slaves.” 

So folks, just a word of warning. The 
Zabriskis are friendly people, but don’t take 
them by surprise. Joe says they are real 
jumpy — and very well armed. * 
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Flaasellante’s Deave 
oy the Celaiv| 


o when Flagellante enters the stadium, his sensors cannot 
accommodate the chirring,.the particle acceleration, the 
densely nested spectrum through which you may. only enter by choosing 
your bandwidth, adjusting your, lenses, the pineal switch, the 
hypothalamus, the cloaking songworm. The stadium rings like the 
whipping of silver, sometimes it coppers but not much can be seen. The 
black slimy mare is accelerated on the’particle track, andthe people’s 
grueling moans likewise alter their pitch. This is the game where the 
law of gravity is rewritten. The chir thickens and thins, only slightly, 
every so often. Radiation tilts the chir. Dragonfly boys see at one speed. 
The Gekkomen have pupils like a string of diamonds. The Hawkmen’s 
foreas so densely packed, the monocular is: good, the ‘binocular still 
better. Spectroscopic implants of the Beehivers see the racers on the 
track as flashing rings of light. 
lind Flagellante’s coats ‘are. thick: and clanking with: old sins. 
They rot.as he walks. He is muttering dismemberment, morti- 
fication, remembering transgressions. His body sweats, his filth alive 
till buzzing. He is searching for sweets while recounting the sins of the 
perpetrators, the heroics of the martyrs» He weighs three hundred 
pounds. Across.his sores are pencilled. messages from the dead. 
Flagellante is searching for an Eelgirl he met on the pikeway. Her 
proximity startled the first lights‘across his irisless eyes. She was covered 
by wafer-thin plates hooked up in a series as.a.1,000-volt battery.. He 
imagines her hairless body slimed for horse combat. With greed and 
remorse he will devour the sins of the combinauts who continue to test 
their skill by battling with the animal kingdom. 
ronouncements. from. the. bandstand, “Pit Vipers Will 
Se Compete in The Measuring of Heat. Registered in two pits 
between nostril and eye, on either side of the head, to determine the 
size, shape and motion of their adversaries.” The crowd parts the way 
from the Sineater’s nasty feedback, he approaches a boy, armatured like 
a.dragonfly to inquire on the whereabouts of the Eelgirl. The boy strikes 


a freakish, pose. They want no part of him. Then,’ to assist him, a 
1 Hawkman flies down from a 40-foot pole. “She is just‘ girl,” Flagellante 
“says, “no more than’ 19 or 20, she doesn’t slither on the ground; she 
is: bipedal, .two-legged- but ‘eel-like in: consistency, hairless,- slippery; 
internally lit.” Beggars approachy- The Camofloggs who are the raceway 
detractors appear suddenly, anywhere, in and out of view. Brightly 
colouted, deeply traced, outlined incblack, blurred into 'the existence 
medium, phasing forward and back like ghosts, appearing,in your face, 
then receding quickly. Curious Beegirls cluster eagerly;around, feeling 
with palpitating palps, noticing how fast he moves, what he tastes like, 
the exact angle of his path across the ovolo; 
huckster approaches to sell him a Y-shaped syrinx. “This 
A implant will rigger a sonic catchnet, location will be traced 
by the pattern of sound shadows cast by their heads.” Flagellante thinks 
the huckster is a.Grotesque, a bad.cross, between.reptile and.mammal, 
a combinaut experiment gone bad,/a botchery.born from poor taste, 
unnatural selection. A talking sideshow sign attached to a radio tower, 
in a gaudy flash of neon he can hear the words?.“Electrical Potentialof 
Human Heads Tested Here.” The radio tower reminds him how to 
winnow his way into her bandwidth. He will convert the electrical 
signals of gymnarchus into sound. He remembers the wafer-thin plates, 
the electro-lit spittle she cast:from her jaw. Raggedy, reckless, flaking 
debris, 300 pounds of remorse, Flagellante climbs the radio tower where 
the telemetricks turn the signals of gymnarchus long and steady enough 
that African eels begin to ‘migrate toward the shores:’A tall and shiny 
bald girl bangs the toewall of the radio tower. The sound of clanking 
and her call is warble-like, with trills, runs and quavers. The external 
periosteum of her skull exposed. She says she has come to take 
Flagellante to meet the Electric Eelgirl: 
s he approaches the Eelgirl he sees her eating. She meets him 
with alarm. She is voracious, elongate, destitute of pelvic or 
pectoral fins. She opens her mouth but the voice comes from elsewhere. 
“Perhaps the Sineater has.something to trade?” With-sexual maturity 
they become silvery and descend into the deeps ... 


investigating ethnopharmacology and 
shamanism in the Ecuadorian Amazon. 
Her books include Roots and Lightning 
and Fugue States. 
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PAUL DUGUAY had been having that dream. He was 
back in high school. It was some kind of terrible error — 
a mistake of law — because he could remember his 
college days. If he could just sneak away from the 
building, past the hall monitors, everything would be 
OK. But he kept getting lost in the halls. 

The alarm clock freed him. He felt awful. It was hot 
in the cellar beneath Paperbacks Plus. The landlord had 
promised to fix the air conditioner. He was soaked with 
sweat and the building didn’t have a shower. He would 
feel nasty all day until Monica’s tonight. Christ, this 
summer her shower seemed more alluring than her 
bed. Naked he ran up the metal staircase to the first 
floor of the used book store, across the slightly crusty 
yellow-green shag rug, through the aisles of paperback 
romances, and into the bathroom. He removed his 
shaving supplies from the hole in the plaster wall behind 
the paper towel dispenser. 

Shaven, deodorized and otherwise prepared for 
civilized interaction, he began brewing his first pot of 
coffee. It was 9:00 — an hour before opening — his 
favorite time of day. He could browse through 
yesterday’s acquisitions, spruce up the shop, water the 
two huge pots of geraniums. He heard the mailman 
drop stuff in the box outside. 

He got up from his stool, stretched, and made his 
way to the door. 

A little old man stood outside the glass door, 
holding a brown paper bag full of books to trade in. He 
looked familiar. Retirees are after all a major part of the 
used book trade. He’d seen Paul — so Paul would have 
to let him in. Paul hated early birds, but he wasn’t hard- 
hearted enough to stand behind the counter and 
pretend not to see anyone until exactly ten. 

“Good morning.” 

“Good morning. Are these for cash or credit?” 

“Credit. Books are 
worth more to me than cash 
ID Wi 1 1 — my whole life is finding 

ON e ) ) books, to add to my little 
scraps of knowledge; and 
giving books away to see 
how they affect others. ’'ve watched you, young man, 
what a wonderful life you must have living among 
books.” 

“Um. Yeah. I like it.” 

Paul took the sack and stepped outside to get the 
mail. The little old man headed to the non-fiction and 
art room. Paul stowed the mail beneath the counter. 


Hopefully the old coot wouldn’t spend all morning 
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talking to him. Paul did love his life, and it was customers 
who ruined it for him. Paul imagined that he was the 
only Austinite who had read the whole of Proust’s 
Remembrance of Things Past. His life was wonderful: he 
had his books and Monica. Accomplishing two quests by 
thirty-six put him ahead of the game. Now all he had to 
do was protect what he held. And find a new quest, but 
that should be easy. All the notions of the world flowed 
eventually to used book stores. 

The bag held mainly paperback occult junk. Zolar’s 
Book of Secrets. 1972 Sun Signs Book. Well-thumbed 
Castenadas. This stuff would never sell. He hated to tell 
the old guy that the whole sack would be worth a dollar 
towards credit. There were a few hardbacks in the bottom 
of the sack. Old small press poetry: Azathoth and Other 
Horrors by Edward Pickman Derby and The Tunneler 
Below by Georg Reuter Fischer. This would be eternal 
ballast for his shelves should he bother to display it. You 
had to be careful about this small press stuff though. 
About half the time the guy that brought it in was the guy 
who wrote it. The one possibly salable book was a 1935 
translation of a Chinese classic. The Way Out: A Chinese 
Book of Esoteric Architecture. It was Richard Wilhelm’s 
translation of Tu Fu’s Tao Lu with an afterword by Hans 
Poelzig. Esoteric architecture? Although its pages had 
browned, it was quite readable. With this quaint and 
curious volume, Paul revalued the bag upward to five 
dollars. 

Paul began to glance through The Way Out. It 
consisted of six sections: On Feng Shui, On the 
Architecture of Buildings Seen in Dreams, On Finding 
the Hidden Hallways between Buildings, On Finding 
Passageways Through Walls, On Crawlspaces Leading to 
Other Worlds, On Mysteries of the Endless Corridor. He 
began to read the second section. 

“In dreams we take for granted the stairwells, the 
hallways, the ladders which we do not see upon waking. 
We would do better upon rising to note the whereabouts 
of these passages — for they reflect the true commerce 
between these areas. Eventually the adept may begin to 
see that these secret places exist before the buildings are 
built and live on long afterward. The beings who dwell in 
the land of dreams knew the art of building long before 
men learned to keep records with knotted cords. When 
men invaded their realm, men took from them the art of 
building and they took from men their semblance.” 

A very weird book. Paul put it under his arm and went 
to ask his customer where it had come from. 

There was no one in the Misc. Non-Fic. Room. Or 
the restroom. Or upstairs in the Sci-Fi loft. Paul looked 
around for ten minutes, which gave him a chance to look 
everywhere twice. He couldn’t quite remember the face, 
which had seemed familiar enough this morning. He 
made a credit slip for Mr. X on a four-by-six ruled index 
card and carried The Way Out downstairs. 

Later, Monica fixed him stir-fry after his shower. 


Monica, the air conditioning, and the smell of broccoli 
and peanuts in oyster sauce were all arousing. 

“T got something keen in the mail today,” he said. “An 
old friend is moving to town.” 

“Who?” 

“Winsor Thompson. He was going to be a psy- 
chologist when I first knew him. Now he does some kind 
of hypnotherapy or something. He’s coming to town to 
hang out his shingle.” 

“All the psych majors I ever knew were studying it on 
a physician-heal-thyself basis.” 

“I know what you mean, but Winsor seems pretty 
stable. We were waiters at the same dorm, dated the same 
girls.” 

“And participated in other male bonding rituals too 
dreadful to contemplate. Well, I’m glad for you.” 

“T was wondering if you could help me show him 
around.” 


“WINNIE, MY MAN, do you know anything about 
dreams?” 

“No one’s called me ‘Winnie, my man’ in fifteen 
years. I know all the classical theories of dreaming. I think 
they’re overrated.” 

“Overrated?” 

“Yeah. Dreams are nonsense, garbage. Don’t trust 
anyone who tells you different. It gives your brain a chance 
to sort out the random memories of the day and file them 
with other memories. Why, been getting bad ones lately?” 

“Well, not exactly bad. But different. I began to read 
this book this guy —” 

“There you are. You picked up some creative 
dreaming book in the dark corner of your book store, and 
your brain, that organ ever anxious to please, is tailoring 
your dreams. It’s a common phenomena. Patients of 
Freudians have Freudian dreams. Patients of Jungian 
analysts start seeing those damn mandalas. Don’t worry 
about it, Paul, my man.” 

“Well, ’'m not worrying about it, I’m kind of enjoying 
its” 

“So there’s no problem. I always tell my clients that 
when I have ’em in trance. Enjoy your dreams. It’s the 
only thing the poor slobs have any control over anyway. 
Why don’t you let me take you and your girlfriend out for 
tandoori?” 


PAUL FOUND a cupboard door behind one of the book- 
cases in the loft. He pulled it open. It wasn’t a cupboard, 
but some kind of square tunnel. He bent over and crawled 
in. He crawled a long way. The sides were a dark, greasy- 
feeling metal — probably lead. Something tapped on the 
outside of the tunnel. Like the dead man hung from the 
tree in the escaped psycho story. Suddenly that was all 
Paul could think of. The tunnel was too narrow to turn 
around in. Why hadn’t he noticed that before? He began 


to crawl along faster — he might reach an intersection or 
an exit and get away from the tapping fingers. He crawled. 
They tapped. He crawled. They tapped. He crawled. 
They stopped tapping. Maybe he was beyond the danger 
zone. He must be a quarter mile away from Paperbacks 
Plus. He passed through a frustrum into a broader area. If 
he only had a few more inches he could turn around. Light 
shone far ahead like a star. Paul relaxed. He crawled on. 
He brushed the top of his head against some object in the 
dark. He stopped, and then with difficulty backpedaled. 
He reached up (with his right hand) and felt a small knob. 
He gave a pull and a door — about the same size as the one 
through which he had entered — swung open. Darker than 
blackness. The door itself covered the star ahead, and an 
almost palpable darkness seemed to pour down. He 
reached up. At first there was nothing solid — only cold 
mist. Then the tips of something like long, wet grass 
flicked across his fingertips. Before he could draw his hand 
back, the grass wrapped around the tips of his fingers and 
began to pull upwards into the dark. 

He woke like electricity. 

He opened the shop early because he needed the 
sounds of the coffeepot and the routines as shields. He 
had some books which should be shelved in the Sci-Fi loft 
in and near the bookcase which covered the doorway he 
found in his dream. He tried carrying them up the stairs, 
but when he got to the loft he became too nervous to 
shelve them. 

At noon when it was bright and sunny, and the traffic 
outside was noisy, and he had three customers in the shop 
— he managed to shelve the books. But even then he was 
afraid that the book (and his hand — since somehow he 
knew he couldn’t let go) would slide through the book 
shelf and into the blackness beyond. 


IT WAS 11 PM and Paul had been at Winsor’s apartment 
too long. Winsor had made a few attempts to show Paul 
the door around ten, but had finally resigned himself to 
the everlasting dreary visit. It was a furnished apartment — 
in the pastels and black marble of the early nineties. The 
patio overlooked a well-watered lawn, which bravely 
maintained a great deal of its verdure under the pallid 
security lighting. 

Paul said, “You must really love your work. It must 
be great to be able to help people.” 

“T hate my work. I’m always encountering the ugliest, 
darkest sides of people. I can not express the horror of 
finding in other people that which you would not wish to 
become.” 

“Loathing.” 

“Loathing. It'll poison your whole system. We can 
admire rogues — people moved to extremes of anti- 
heroism by the glory of desire — but garden-variety sinners, 
common bland adulterers, all these dismal feebs. Give 
me a murderer any day. Do you want another cup of 
coffee?” The last remark was aerated with a sigh — a social 


convention that even four-year-olds are aware of. Paul 
decided he couldn’t take more of this, he would leave 
soon. It was unwise to be out this late. This went beyond 
a silly fear of his dreams. There had been two gang-related 
shootings within five blocks of the store in the last two 
weeks. Monica wouldn’t let him go home if he was at her 
place after nine. 

“I said,” said Winsor, “‘Do you want another cup of 
coffee?”” 

“Oh. Yeah. Sure. One for the road.” 

Winsor went to make coffee. Paul headed for the 
bathroom. On the way back he looked through the half- 
opened door to Winsor’s bedroom. On the bed lay pink 
wrapping paper, plastic orange-handled scissors, and a 
wrapped gift the same height but slightly more broad than 
a milk carton. Maybe Winsor had already seduced his 
receptionist. As he walked onto the patio, Winsor was 
setting the coffee cups onto cork coasters. 

“You can’t see the stars downtown,” said Paul as he 
picked up his coffee, “the night glow cancels them out. 
You can see a few here. You’re lucky.” 

This remark proved either too profound or too 
pathetic for Winsor to respond to. 


THE ANXIETY had passed by morning. 

But the memory of the remarkable results hadn’t, and 
he began to read again. 

“The aspirant must not venture mindlessly into the 
corridors of dreamland. He can easily find himself far 
beyond human dreamland, where the ancient dreams 
hold sway. When learning the craft, the aspirant must 
refine his emotion as gold in a furnace. Choose a place 
laden with emotional meaning. Concentrate upon it until 
a vision of that place appears behind your eyelids. Then as 
meditation slips into sleep, channel your energies to your 
soft palette. This will keep you from going at once to your 
target. Your dream body will remain in your sleeping form 
until you rise and seek the hidden passage. Seek diligently. 
It will be in your room, for you could not have strong 
emotions about this other place unless a passage exists 
between them. Indeed the passages existed before the 
emotions: beware of the Chi Po [zr. note Yin as manifested 
as the “Seven Emotions”] of these places, which may 
infest your soul with ideas and moods not your own. The 
foolish man calls them Fate, those who come from the 
East [tr. note India] call them karma.” 

Upon retiring that night Paul decided to visit Monica. 
He would build up a Monica-homing charge by reviewing 
scene after scene of Monica’s apartment. Last April when 
Monica fed him Cajun chicken soup to help him over the 
flu. The Fourth of July when they discovered that if they 
lay on their backs and watched through the bedroom 
window’s upper pane, they could cuddle and watch the 
fireworks show over Town Lake. The week they watched 
two Charlie Chan movies a night and taste-tested five 
brands of microwave popcorn. When he gave her an old 
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Beatles poster (he had found it inside a book at the store) 
and she put it up with great joy (because her mom never 
let her have one). The day they carried the new box 
springs to her apartment (because they’d sprung the old 
ones). Paul flashed these scenes by, until the pleasure and 
longing they afforded would completely dissolve his 
being. The shivers of pleasure would pass beyond himself 
and into the sheets and into the darkness of the warm 
cellar. Then he would come back to himself sometimes 
with the start peculiar with twilight consciousness. Then 
he would recall his task, the task set for him by the book, 
and he would begin to refine a feeling of Monica. It was 
like a smell (although it could as easily be called a memory 
or mood) and he began to intensify it. Sometimes his mind 
would begin to wander into one of the scenes or random 
thoughts would intrude, but he stuck to his task like a 
bulldog worrying a calf. Until finally all there was in the 
universe was a spot of feeling the size of a bright dime 
upon the roof of his mouth. 

He seemed to be staring at the roof of the basement. 
He had no notion of how long he had been thus occupied. 
Then he had two revelations. His eyes were closed and 
there was a cramp at the roof of his mouth. He tried to 
relax his mouth and he stood up immediately — flooded 
with the desire to go to Monica’s apartment. It didn’t 
seem in the least odd that his sleeping body lay on the bed. 
His desire to go to Monica’s turned him like a compass. 
He walked to his closet, pulled back its mouse-brown 
curtain and saw at the back of the closet a scarred metal 
door. He opened the door. Art nouveau light fixtures hung 
from the ceiling of the narrow hallway. Red carpet and 
dark wood paneling completed the image of a corridor in 
a huge hotel. He stepped in. A cool breeze, slightly stale, 
blew on him — a leak from Monica’s A.C. He felt safe and 
secure as he walked down the hall. There were doors on 
either side, but he sensed they represented other rooms 
connected to his basement in other times and walls. The 
corridor made a ninety-degree turn to the right. After 
three pairs of doors, one on the right stood slightly ajar. 
Cool air came from here. He pushed the door open and 
was surprised by what he saw. The room’s floor was a 
heavy glass just opaque enough for him to know there was 
a floor at all. The walls and ceiling were a flat black. The 
“floor” seemed to be six inches to a foot from where the 
ceiling should be in Monica’s apartment’s bedroom. That 
is to say, Paul enjoyed the view Monica’s upstairs 
neighbor would have if his floor and her ceiling were trans- 
parent. Very gingerly he stepped onto the glass. So far so 
good. He walked to the middle of the room. It wasn’t a 
perfect picture somehow. Then he realized that the floor 
of the bedroom was at a slight angle — say five degrees — 
from his floor. 

Monica slept on the queen-sized bed. A cheap night 
light lit the scene. Paul could easily make out the poster 
and the colors of the Monet prints. On her vanity stood a 
reproduction of the Eiffel Tower. That was new. She had 
admired it in the windows of Sibyl’s Antiques and Curious 


Items. A beautiful — if eccentric — work in brass, bronze, 
and steel. He had thought of getting it for her for 
Christmas. He got down on his knees to rap the glass with 
his knuckles. He had hoped to awaken her — or more excit- 
ingly her dream self. They never had enough time together 
in the waking world. If he could teach her some of these 
techniques they could gain an extra third of their lives. It 
could be love’s perfect gift. He rapped the glass. The noise 
clinked loud like a gunshot and it flung him backwards. 

It seemed to take forever to orient himself, but it must 
have only been seconds because there was another shot. 
He was in the basement, and someone was getting killed 
outside. 

Paul ran up the basement stairs to the phone behind 
the counter. 911. There were no bodies when the police 
arrived twenty minutes later, but there was a great deal of 
blood, and some broken glass from the abandoned 
building next to Paperbacks Plus. The policemen didn’t 
think anyone lived here — except for some homeless 
behind the dumpsters. At first they didn’t believe that 
Paul slept in the store. You’re all alone down here, they 
said. 

He had wanted to read more the next day, but 
customers swamped the store. Paul would smile at them 
and imagine tearing their flesh apart with his teeth. They 
felt something was odd and would leave quickly after 
making their purchases. I’ve got to be a savage, Paul 
thought, I’m ail alone. 

It was Thursday night, so he closed the shop at eight 
and walked over to Monica’s. It was her turn to fix supper. 
Three brisk knocks on the hollow wood door of her apart- 
ment. She was long in coming and he was fishing the key 
from his jeans pocket, when she opened the door. Monica 
stood bleary-eyed and sheepish in her see-through char- 
treuse blouse and white pants. 

“T forgot to fix supper,” she said, “So I called out for 
pizza.” 

“That’s okay. You look tired.” 

“T had a miserable day. You want to play dominoes or 
something?” 

This signified that there would be no sex. It was an 
age-old code filched from a forgotten late-night movie. 

“Yeah. [ll get them.” 

She plopped onto the futon-couch. He went into her 
bedroom, seeking the top shelf of the closet where boxed 
games and other doorways to childhood were stacked. 

The Eiffel Tower glinted with angular light from her 
blondwood vanity. He had to touch it, feel its hard edges, 
to know that he wasn’t dreaming. The white wastepaper 
basket next to the vanity held crumpled pink wrapping 
paper and a demolished white cardboard box slightly 
larger than a milk carton. The apartment building settled 
slightly making a light popping sound in the ceiling. 

For a moment he wondered if someone were 
watching him from the dream chamber above, laughing. 

He crossed to the closet, got the dominoes, and joined 
Monica in the living room. Sometime later — after the 


pizza and the root beer — he said, “I see Winsor got you 
your tower.” 

“Oh. He told you he was going to get it?” She straight- 
ened up on the futon. 

“Winnie and I have no secrets.” 

“That’s dis — I mean you should always have secrets. 
Winnie told me that having secrets is the way to maintain 
the boundaries of personality.” 

“Been working on making your boundaries a little 
wider lately?” 

“We’ve had a relationship for six years that’s devolved 
to the purely mechanical. We know when, we know 
where, we know for how long. In static systems the 
personalities tend to merge into a continuum as opposed 
to individuals working to help each other grow.” 

“That’s a nice speech.” 

“Well, if Winnie tells you everything then you’ve 
heard it. ’m not completely comfortable in this area so if 
it’s O.K. with you let’s get back to dominoes.” 

“Well, I definitely want you to be completely comfort- 
able in a non-mechanical way.” 

Dominoes continued to ten. When Paul got up to 
leave, there were no protestations of the danger of the 
streets. 


HE KNEW that he had to know — had to see and know — 
and he knew the knowledge might damn him. For the first 
time in his life he understood Faust. He grinned. 

He practiced his magics. He read everything in The 
Way Out which seemed applicable, ignoring the warnings 
and cautions. He learned chants and diagrams and traced 
lines on his floor. 

Paul closed Paperbacks Plus for a day with a sign in 
the door indicating illness. He studied and prepared. Near 
twilight, Monica called him and asked if he was alright, 
and did he need anything? He said he was afraid that he 
was contagious. That she should avoid his fevers. 

For three days there were no results. Maybe he was 
trying too hard. Or maybe the event he was aiming for in 
space-time hadn’t occurred yet. 

On the fourth night, he found himself standing beside 
his sleeping body almost as soon as his head hit the pillow. 
He had drawn two lines in chalk — vectors pointing to an 
intersection point which would lie about a foot beyond his 
closet’s back wall. The chalk glowed green white. He had 
the impression of great heat. He drifted forward — wanting 
to touch a line. When he bent down, he came in contact 
with an invisible wall — and suddenly found himself shor 
through the doorway at the back of his closet and into the 
corridor beyond. Strong. Crackling with energy. He 
seemed to light up the corridor as he walked through it. 
For a moment he was tempted to put his earthly passions 
aside and choose the path of his new powers. But earthly 
passions persisted. 

He came to an open doorway before reaching the L- 
turn. He pushed it open. Beyond was the alleyway behind 


Paperbacks Plus. That he had traveled so far to only be a 
few feet away was momentarily disorienting. He’d only 
begun to realize the different laws of dreamland. 

He walked into his alley, which seemed quite normal 
— except for the utility box at the back of the store. 
Someone had chalked an “X” on the rusting gray metal 
box. He was loathe to touch the green glowing chalk, 
fearing it might propel him far from tonight’s goal. He was 
full of anger. Paul would like to X Winsor out — return 
everything to what it had been. He walked back into the 
corridor. 

He continued down the corridor, past the turn, and 
onto the doorway that led to Monica’s. 

As he had expected, Winsor and Monica made love 
beneath him. “Made love” was too gentle a term for the 
thrashing and violence. They were trying to tear each 
other apart, to get to the core of the other’s being at once. 
Now. Not with the subtleties of months and years of 
courtship. 

Paul knew (with the special knowledge of dreaming) 
that when they finished their session, it would be over for 
him and Monica. Winsor would always be there to defend 
the boundaries he had placed between Monica and Paul. 

Paul yelled curses at them, but their own noise 
drowned out ineffectual dream voices. Tired of crying and 
yelling, he returned through the corridor to his own body. 


FOR THE NEXT few days all his regular customers said 
he looked like hell. A few even proscribed their favorite 
nostrums for him. Germanium tablets and garlic. Monica 
called once, but her voice sounded so cool and far away 
that he didn’t bother to respond. Winsor called not at all, 
his need for Paul as guide to the city apparently extin- 
guished. 

Paul avoided the magic of dreams. He’s lost his course 
in life, and doubted that he could navigate in the dream- 
lands at all. He spent most of his time in reverie. Fantasies 
of his, Monica’s, or Winsor’s death. If he had a clue. An 
omen. 

He remembered the angry “X,” a sure sign of 
treasure. After closing the shop, he went around back to 
the utility box. He popped it open. Beneath the knife 
switch and the heavy wires was a snub-nosed revolver. 
Probably connected with the gang shooting. 

His omen. 

There were four bullets in the gun and a silencer on 
the barrel. It felt good in his hand. In the dreamland every- 
thing had been insubstantial — feathery bat-wing touches. 
This gun felt good. Solid. With this — and careful planning 
— he could bring everything back to normal. 

He waited until nine thirty, when it was good and 
dark. He’d wiped the gun clean. He wore gloves. The 
ballistics experts would connect the gun with the gangs. 

And even if they didn’t, it would be worth it. 

He had dressed in dark grays and walked in the 
shadows. He’d felt sure of his invisibility until he got to the 
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well-lit corridors of Monica’s apartment building. There 
he felt like a bat on a sunny day. He avoided eye contact, 
and fortunately there wasn’t anyone on Monica’s floor. 
He’d seen Winsor’s BMW outside, so it would be easy. He 
opened the door with the key she had given him four years 
before. In quickly, closing the door quietly behind him. 
There were voices. By the blue light he knew the TV was 
on in her bedroom. He pulled the gun from his jeans 
pocket and thumbed off the safety. He walked into the 
bedroom. Monica was sitting on the edge of her bed. 
Winsor sat on the rocking chair. On the forty-two-inch 
screen Godzilla destroyed the papier-maché section of 
Tokyo. He shot Winsor first, the bullet entering the 
abdomen some inches below the heart. Winsor made a 
kind of low siren sound and didn’t clutch at his chest or 
anything. By TV light the blood was black, and years of 
watching TV hadn’t prepared Paul for the amount of 
blood. Monica hadn’t seen him and had half-turned trying 
to take in Winsor’s situation. He hadn’t meant to kill 
Monica — if only she hadn’t looked horrified at Winsor’s 
condition. He shot her in the back at a spot roughly six 
inches above her tailbone. The bullet passed through her 
body and into the bed. She fell instantly without a noise. 
Winsor still sirened on. Paul took two steps closer and 
fired again — hitting Winsor in the head and ending his 
sound. 

Paul put the gun in his pants where its heat blistered 
his skin. He was beyond pain at the moment. He returned 
to the living room. He took the red magic marker and 
wrote some angular gang graffiti he had seen in the neigh- 
borhood. Then he left. 

He went out a fire exit, ran down seven flights of 
stairs, and exited the rear of the building as quietly as he 
could. With those two gone he could start life afresh — 
without any living past to frustrate him. He sauntered 
down the alleys doing his best cat burglar imitation. He 
went to a house that everybody in the neighborhood said 
was a crack house. He took careful aim and fired his last 
bullet. Then he threw the gun in their yard and ran. 

A second later there were other shots — presumably 
directed at him. But he was running with dream speed — 
kicked by his own adrenaline into a higher consciousness. 
Along the way he stopped at a dumpster to throw away the 
key, the gloves, and the magic marker. By the time he was 
in his basement, the air was full of police sirens. 


THE CASE was well reported in the papers. The minutia 
which led the fine mind of Detective Sergeant Blick to the 
inevitable conclusion of Paul’s guilt have been well 
detailed. The writing pointed the way. Paul had copied 
the graffiti perfectly. Unfortunately he copied the signs of 
a gang that had been annihilated two years before. Most 
of their marks had been overwritten by the victors, but a 
couple of fading examples remained. Both were in the 
alley behind Paperbacks Plus. Paul had written the names 
of the dead, and the dead were the first to accuse him. 


When confronted with this in court, he broke down. 
He told everything. Everything. The prosecution merely 
sneered at the dreamland scenarios as a last-minute 
attempt to cop an insanity plea. It didn’t go well with 
judge or jury. 

It wasn’t easy to practice magical dreaming in jail. 
There were so many other minds — each so full of torment 
— that there was an almost impassable wall of noise 
between the dreamland and the waking world. It was six 
months before Paul succeeded in finding a doorway out of 
his cell. It opened into the same corridor that he had 
visited before. It was, he noted ironically, at the other end 
of the hallway from his basement. He visited Paperbacks 
Plus first. The basement had been cleaned out. The upper 
floors had new carpet and paint. There was no sign of his 
inventory, no sign that he had been there at all. Given the 
growing violence in the city, the landlord would have a 
heck of a time renting it. My books, my precious books. 

Since he found no comfort in that empty place, he 
returned to the corridor trying to open each door in turn. 
Perhaps he could manage a few hours escape from prison. 
All the doors proved locked save for the door to Monica’s 
apartment. 

So he went in, and found things in the place as he had 
last seen them. The lamps were on. The TV off. The Eiffel 
Tower ruled the vanity. Winsor rocked and Monica sat on 
the edge of the bed. They weren’t bleeding or spectral or 
in any way discommoded - certainly not the horror 
pictures which the DA had produced at his trial. They 
were simply chatting. 

“Poor Paul,” said Winsor. “His whole life a failure 
and now this.” 

“It’s hard to imagine someone unable to distinguish 
between here and the waking world. He thinks we’re 
ghosts. He thinks we look this way.” 

“Killing his friends like that.” 

Monica looked up at him, “Really, Paul, you 
shouldn’t have allowed yourself to be so easily tricked.” 

Winsor said, “A token of friendship and watching a 
movie together. It was really far too easy to destroy you.” 

The color drained away from the scene until it was 
gray. Then the shapes merged into one another until it 
was seamless. The gray faded to black and the floor gave 
way. 

Something like long, wet grass began to brush his 
face. Oo 


Don Webb’s last story for BBR, “Beach Scene” in 
#16, features in his new collection from Wordcraft, 
The Seventh Day and After. One of the world’s more 
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MUD PUPPY 
GOES UPTOWN 


1. 


His world was nothing but mud, and he hid in it. 

On his stomach, his back filmed with concealing silt, 
his mouth filtering nutritious diatoms from the slime, his 
primitive lungs straining, only his bulbous eyes and snout 
protruding, he awaited the return of the blessed water, all 
the while hating the searing heat and light from the sky. 

Every day the shallow water disappeared; every day it 
returned. This was all he knew of the world. That much, 
and the moving presence of Shadow. 

The water’s retreat had caught him outside of Shadow 
today. He sensed the border of the protective twilight not 
far away, yet dared not move toward it. Better to lie still, so 
as not to attract predators, and risk dehydration. 

The briny mud vibrated meaningfully beneath him. He 
rotated his big eyes, fearing what he would see. 

A crab twice his size approached. Its mouthparts 
worked avidly; it waved its claws in eager agitation, opening 
and closing the pincers menacingly. 

He bolted in panic. Levering himself out of the sucking 
mud with his stubby fins, he scuttled away, propelled partly 
by his lashing tail. 

Leaving the slow crab far behind, he crossed into 
Shadow. The coolness was like a balm. For a few seconds, 
he felt safe. Then he realized what he had done. 

He had ventured into the territory of his neighbors. 
Uninvited, he, a loner without affiliation, had trespassed on 
their marked dominion. 

Suddenly, there was a scout confronting him. Then 
another, and another. Soon, the whole pack was there. The 
dominant males began the ritual of intimidation. Rearing 
their foreparts high with the strength of their tails, they 
inflated their cheeks, then flopped down heavily, blowing 
air and splattering the mud. Closer and closer they drew, 
half-encircling him, until they were almost falling atop him. 

He stood his ground. There was no choice. He must 


meet their challenge or retreat to the sunlit flats to die, from 
attack of crab or bird. 

Now he mounted his own challenge. He darted first 
one way, then another, seeking to nip his attackers. Startled 
for a moment, they froze. Then, meeting his boast, they 
redoubled their attack. 

A ponderous weight — as of some gargantuan cousin of 
the fighters — a little distance off transmitted the impact of 
its cushioned fall through the saturated medium. The 
animals battled on, heedless of the many smaller vibrations 
that followed the large one. 

Without warning, the fighters were suddenly enclosed 
by a transparent barrier, a cylinder. They continued their 
savage life-or-death melee regardless. 

Sounds boomed out above them. Lesser shadows fell 
across them. The lone trespasser, tired and bruised, 
continued to hurl himself against the pack. 

Something surrounded him. He was gently squeezed 
and lifted up, high into the air. 

A living face big as the moon that shone across the 
nighted waters confronted him. The creature’s eyes were 
the color of the sky. More sounds issued from what must be 
the creature’s red-painted mouth. 

Much later, Uptown, watching the playback of this 
scene, recalling it simultaneously from both old and new 
perspectives, he would feel half ashamed, half proud. With 
Octavia by his side, he would shiver at the tenderness of her 
words and the memory of her naked hand enfolding him 
from snout to tail. 

“How bravely he fights, and against such odds! I think 


‘he deserves a chance in the next gradient, don’t you? Come, 


little skipper, my mud puppy, you’re moving on up. Hurry 
now, friends, before the fields overwhelm us!” 

And with that he left forever the world of his birth, the 
only world he had ever known, the harshly primal tidal flats 
surrounding Sheldrake Mountain. 
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2. 


This was how the first change took Mud Puppy. 

Placed in a pond of fresh water bounded by grassy 
banks, he lay stunned. The creatures who had picked him 
up out of the battle had departed immediately after 
dropping him into the water. (Mud Puppy, arm around 
Octavia, watched Octavia on the flatscreen say, “You’re on 
your own from here, little skipper.”) 

Gathering the small strength remaining to him, Mud 
Puppy swam to the margin of the pond and hid himself 
among the stalks of some weeds. He nibbled tentatively at 
them. They tasted strange, as did even the water, the air. 
Everything was strange. This was not his world. His very 
instincts felt wrong ... 

A dull lassitude began to envelop him. Torpor seeped 
throughout his frame, from tip to tail. Awareness slipped 
away. 

There was something like a cloud. Mud Puppy knew 
clouds. They brought rain and shade. But this cloud was 
different. It was composed of mud puppies. Millions and 
millions of mud puppies. No, it was just one. One big mud 
puppy. The Mother and Father of them all. And he, lonely, 
lost Mud Puppy, was still part of it. He could feel the essence 
of his being subsumed in the cloud, an integral part of it. 

But even as he sensed this identity with the cloud, he 
could feel a sundering commence. The cloud was moving 
away, out from under him. No, he was being torn away from 
the mud puppy cloud, his self was losing its identification 
with his fellow skippers. The cleavage hurt, psychically and 
physically. He felt himself coming apart, drifting without 
support. 

Another cloud appeared. Desperate, Mud Puppy willed 
himself toward it — or did it move toward him? 

They merged. 

In the pond, among the weeds, Mud Puppy began to 
change form. 

His tail lengthened, thickened. His fins disappeared. 
Four legs sprouted, armed with claws. His sleek skin rough- 
ened, became scales and plates. His snout elongated, filled 
with sharp teeth. A ridge of bone arched over his eyes. 

A small saurian now, Mud Puppy awoke. 

The world was perfect again, all sensations in harmony 
with his new form and mind. Memories of the mud flats 
were already fading, becoming buried by the accumulation 
of each instant’s vivid impressions. 

A small minnow swam by, ignorant of Mud Puppy’s 
presence in the weeds. 

Quick as thought, Mud Puppy darted out and struck. 
The minnow was quickly swallowed. 

With this meal, Mud Puppy began to grow. 
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3, 


Over eight feet long and commensurately massive, 
Mud Puppy climbed upward through the lush vegetation 
on his powerful stubby legs. His ponderous tail smashed 
plants flat. 

Something nameless impelled him. Stronger than the 
mating urge, stronger than hunger, it was an impulse not 
shared with his fellows. 

Perhaps it was the deep memory of being held entire in 
a soft hand. 

The forested land sloped upward very gently, and Mud 
Puppy made easy progress. Already he was remote from any 
familiar territory. His destination was unknown; he was 
following an invisible gradient only dimly apprehended. 

For days he journeyed, pausing only to feed. With no 
preconceptions about distance, Mud Puppy had no notion 
of the many miles he covered. 

One dawn Mud Puppy felt himself cross a line. The 
sensation was less perceptible than the press of spidersilk on 
his scales. 

Mud Puppy hid himself beneath some bushes. 

What emerged, still resonating from contact with the 
new morphic cloud, was a huge mammal, a tusked cat fully 
as big as the reptile he had been. 

Voicing a hunting call, he began to prowl. 


A. 


Days, months, years. 

Meals, matings, miles. 

Upward, ever upward. 

Incarnation succeeded incarnation. Toward the end of 
each one, Mud Puppy felt the impulse to move ever higher 
up Sheldrake Mountain. 

Eventually he traded teeth and claws for fleet-footed 
speed. Speed in turn gave way to grasping ability and 
increased intelligence. 

(None of these identities recorded; a huge gap here. 
Octavia had meant it when she said he’d be on his own.) 

Lemur, monkey, anthropoid. 

Until finally — 

Something crudely akin to Octavia. 


de 


The highest structure in the village was a four-legged 
tower lashed together from rudely cut saplings. Topped 
with a platform barely big enough to support one person, 
the tower rocked and trembled with every breeze and with 
every movement of its occupant. 

Mud Puppy squatted now high up in the air, 
performing sentry duty for the tribe. 

Hairy, low-browed, prognathous, he possessed a 
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compact body layered in muscles. A wrap of uncured 
animal hide was fastened around his waist. 

The sentry’s view stretched down a gentle slope, a 
greensward cleared by generations of firewood-scavenging 
and kept trimmed short by the domesticated ovines who 
browsed it under the clear sky and hot sun. Behind him the 
huts of his tribe were ranged: an unplanned agglomer- 
ation of several dozen wattled structures, including the 
Longhouse. 

This was the village, the envy of all the nomads and 
hunters of this gradient of Sheldrake Mountain, who, with 
their precarious lives, were motivated to make frequent 
attacks upon the settlement. 

Picking unmindfully at the bark on the logs beneath 
him, his thick-nailed fingers peeling back a smooth strip, 
Mud Puppy tried to think about what was troubling him. 

He could find no words in his small stock for the 
feelings inside him. They were new, yet familiar. They 
seemed to relate to movement ... 

Mud Puppy stood cautiously up. His vision ranged out 
over the treetops. 

Far, far away and below the sea glinted, marked by the 
patch of Shadow cast by Sheldrake Mountain itself. By the 
shape and angle of the Shadow, he could tell the time, early 
morning — 

Suddenly, Mud Puppy felt his mind split. He seemed 
to be in two places at once. One of him was tiny and grov- 
elled in the stinking mud, one swayed upon the tower ... 

When the moment of dissonance passed, Mud Puppy 
came to himself only to witness one of the tribe’s ovines 
being carried away by a maurauder. 

Swelling his chest, Mud Puppy gave vent to the tribe’s 
alarm call, a wordless ululation. 

Defenders rushed from the village. The thief increased 
his speed for the refuge of the woods. Casting a popeyed 
horrified glance over his shoulder, he saw he was being 
overtaken. He dropped the ovine. 

The sacrifice of his booty was fruitless; he was caught 
short of safety. The pursuers brought him down, pummel- 
ling him savagely with fists and branches. Quickly he was 
trammelled with liana-like cords and carried back gleefully 
among the huts. 

When Mud Puppy was relieved of duty, he shambled 
up to see the chief. 

The chief stood triumphant above the bruised and 
bleeding intruder who lay senseless in the dust and offal 
outside the Longhouse. For some reason, Mud Puppy felt 
sympathy for the captured thief. 

“What will be done with him?” 

“The Upmountain Ones come today for their tribute. 
If we please them, they will punish this one for us.” 

The morning moved on into afternoon. Expectation 
mounted, making itself felt in the village. At last came the 
sentry’s call, an alert different from that for a raid. 

The entire village assembled on the lawn, next to the 
pre-arranged pile of tribute. 


A skycraft took distinct shape. The villagers prostrated 
themselves. On his belly, Mud Puppy could feel the craft 
touch the earth. 

“Arise,” came the voice of one of the Upmountain 
Ones. 

The congregation came trembling to their feet. 

As always, the Upmountain Ones were clothed in 
garments smooth and seamless as living snakeskin. Their 
faces were all familiar from previous visits, save for one — 

Mud Puppy’s heart rattled his ribs. That face — he knew 
that woman’s face! He could feel the touch of her hand — 

Hearing nothing but his surging blood for a space, Mud 
Puppy was swept by waves of emotion. When he took 
notice again of sounds, the chief was concluding his plea to 
the visitors. 

“— into the sea!” 

The villagers broke into shouts. “Yes, toss him into 
the sea!” 

The Upmountain Ones smiled. They appeared amused 
by the display. The one who had bade the villagers arise 
said, “Very well. Load the goods and we’ll take the captive 
too. You must make haste though!” 

The villagers hastened to obey, handing meat, fruit and 
skins up to the crew standing in the hatch. Mud Puppy tried 
to press closer to the woman, but was frustrated by the 
crowd. 

Soon the Upmountain Ones were inside their sealed 
craft, along with the prisoner. The craft ascended silently, 
turned its nose downmountain, and dropped away. 

The sentry, still atop his perch, could track it for its 
entire flight. When it was over the sea, he relayed the news 
to his expectant listeners. When the small speck fell from 
the craft, he told them also. 

A shout of savage joy rent the air. 

Mud Puppy heard it from a distance. 

He was on his way upmountain. 


6. 


Cradling his predator-ripped arm, faint with hunger, 
naked, Mud Puppy pushed himself on. 

He knew he could not go much further. But he had no 
idea what distance remained, nor indeed where he was 
going. 

A feeling like a woman’s hair drawn across his face — 

Losing consciousness, losing shape, Mud Puppy fell to 
the soil. 

His personal record picked up again here, caught by the 
perimeter scanners, on disc a fade-in directly from Octavia 
dropping him into the pond (“You’re on your own ...”). He 
played the scene over and over in slow motion, looking for 
clues to what had driven him through all the pain, for clues 
to whatever was eternal in him, something he might call on 
to propel him through life Uptown. 

But what showed was only surface, and that was most 
mutable. 
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rE 


Mud Puppy studied himself in the mirror. 

He was tall and slim, clothed in a seamless suit. His hair 
was short and brown, his eyes dark. This was his face now, 
and felt right. He could not definitely recall another. Yet — 
behind this countenance, in the depths of the mirror, 
seemed to hang a dozen more, hairy, furred and scaled ... 

He had just emerged from the pedagogue — he realized 
with a start that he somehow knew the machine’s name and 
its function (knew the very concept of “machine!”) — and 
his mind held much more than he could readily compre- 
hend. 

He opened and closed his mouth several times, striving 
to form some of the new words in his head: the pantomime 
struck him as fishlike. He felt embarrassed, blood suffusing 
his face. 

The door to his room opened silently of its own accord. 

A man stood there. 

Mud Puppy found that the stranger’s face stirred some- 
thing within him. When the man spoke, the aura of 
command in his voice was familiar. 

“Come with me now, Quintero. Octavia wants to see 
you.” 

Mud Puppy hesitated. Quintero? Was that his name? 
He supposed it must be. Yet it didn’t quite fit. What did he 
call himself inside? There was another name, the first he 
had ever been addressed by, long ago ... 

“Who — who are you?” 

“Deuce” 

Deuce’s eyes were hard as a flint scraper, his mouth 
cruel as a thorn. Mud Puppy found himself instinctively 
disliking him. Deuce appeared to sense this reaction, and to 
relish it. 

“Enough talk now. Octavia doesn’t care to be kept 
waiting. Follow me.” 

Deuce turned and strode off. Mud Puppy followed. 

They passed through long, windowless, door-dotted 
corridors with antiseptic white walls, ascended several 
flights of stairs, and at last emerged onto a terrace open to 
the air. 

Stopping in shock, Mud Puppy tried to absorb the vista 
revealed to him. 

Beyond the terrace’s parapet, in a panaorama 
stretching a full one hundred and eighty degrees, the land 
fell dramatically away: to step off would be to walk however 
briefly on treetops. The geography of the lower slopes was 
compressed by distance into stripes or bands of different 
vegetation. At the foot of the mountain the waters of the sea 
began, continuing to the horizon. The breezes seemed to 
carry a tinge of the water’s ancient salt tang. 

Looking upward over his shoulder, Mud Puppy could 
see only overhanging architecture, a pile of balconies, 
rooms and towers. 

“Welcome to Uptown, Quintero.” 


Mud Puppy saw the woman then. His heart kicked like 
a wild animal. 

Octavia was reclining on a cushioned bench. Her eyes 
were the color of sky. Her mouth was painted red. 

“Come sit by me,” she said, patting the couch. Mud 
Puppy moved toward her as if in a trance. When he had 
dropped down beside her, she said, “You may leave now, 
Deuce.” 

Deuce smiled and re-entered the building. 

“There’s something I want you to watch,” said Octavia. 
She reached down and picked up a roll of some material. 
She unfurled it and ran a finger across it; the material stiff- 
ened with a slight curve, so it could stand. She pressed a 
button at a corner. The flatscreen filled with images and 
sound emerged. 

When the screen-Octavia said, “my mud puppy,” he 
knew that was his only and real name. 

The short recording over, Mud Puppy said, “That was 
me then ...?” 

“Yes,” 

“How can you be so sure?” 

“Your karma print. It’s unique to you. The perimeter 
sensors picked it up. And it’s the same one we recorded 
years ago, from when you were a tiny marine skipper.” 

Mud Puppy’s head ached. “I don’t —I don’t understand 
any of it.” 

“T'll explain later,” said Octavia. “But first I want some- 
thing, Quintero.” 

She skimmed a finger down the front of her garment 
and it fell apart. Reaching over, her breasts tumbling out, 
she undid his. 

Her soft warm hand enveloping his cock — 

It was all of him she held. 


8. 


“When humans landed on this world, they knew 
nothing of the morphic gradients of Sheldrake Mountain. It 
appeared to be a world like any other. But it was not. 

“All objects in the universe, inanimate or otherwise, 
derive their identity, their very shape and qualities, from 
morphic fields, nonmaterial regions of influence extending 
in space and continuing in time, not subject to human 
manipulation. These fields are localized within and around 
the systems they organize. They hold the cumulative expe- 
riences of all members of each class, a separate racial 
memory for every type of plant, animal and stone, every 
crystal, protein and star. 

“So much was long known to science. What had never 
been encountered before was a situation in which morphic 
fields were strictly stratified in space. 

“Sheldrake Mountain is such a place. 

“Each level of the Mountain, from what I like to call the 
Downtown of the tidal flats to Uptown, where we are now, 
hosts only a certain number and type of lifeform-shaping 
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morphic fields. Other fields, such as those for water and 
minerals, appear to be constant. 

“But only the Uptown level features the human 
morphic field. 

“A human thrust into any other level is forced to 
resonate with the dominant field of that level. 

“They will lose their shape and memories, and assume 
those of the dominant lifeform of that gradient. 

“The members of the expedition to this world knew 
nothing of this. They landed atop Sheldrake Mountain, 
where their morphic stability was a lucky fluke. Then they 
set out to explore. 

“No one ever returned. The fields overpowered them 
all within minutes of their landing within each gradient. We 
now know that a quarter of an hour is all it takes. There are 
no barriers to hide behind, neither material nor contra- 
force. ; 

“T was the only one left behind. I watched everything in 
realtime on the screens, all my comrades slithering, 
bursting and crawling out of their clothes. I was stunned 
beyond words. For days I wandered through Uptown in a 
stupor. Then I decided what to do. 

“Tt was impossible for me to catch any of the speedier 
dominant lifeforms in the short time allotted to me on their 
levels. I had no traps, nothing to stun a creature. But I 
thought I might be able to snatch some of the little mud 
puppies during their exposure at low tide. 

“It took me many more days to nerve myself up to the 
task. I worried that I might change even in my flight 
through the zones, but then realized that none of the others 
had, nor had we altered during our descent from orbit. 
Apparently, swift passage through the gradients allowed 
morphic memory to keep the human form stable. 

“T made my quick descent and my catch, returning 
intact with a mud skipper. Before my eyes he underwent 
morphic resonance to human shape. 

“Was he one of my original comrades, or a native 
skipper? I could have compared his karma print with the 
crew records, but refrained. It was too painful. In any case, 
there was no possibility of his regaining his personality or 
memories. Although such things are contained within the 
morphic fields, they are diffused and unrecoverable. 

“T put the new person through the pedagogue, our 
device for teaching children. 

“Together, I led him in bringing six more skippers 
Uptown. 

“Then, disheartened, I stopped. 

“What was the use of turning more mud puppies into 
humans, filling Uptown with them? They would never be 
my original comrades. Equally impossible was leaving this 
miserable planet and returning home. It requires special 
skills to pilot the ship across interstellar space, skills which 
I did not possess, and which were not in the pedagogue’s 
repertoire. No one had ever conceived of a disaster of this 
magnitude. And even if were to return somehow — well, 
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those who authorized this expedition do not look kindly on 
failure. 

“Now the eight of us amuse ourselves here as best we 
can. We take tribute from the next level down to supple- 
ment the diet of the food-machines. And whenever one of 
my little mud puppies ... When there occurs a gap in our 
ranks, I recruit a replacement. 

“But not at random any more. The replacement must 
prove himself or herself, by making his way up Sheldrake 
Mountain without help. 

“As you did, my darling Quintero.” 


9. 


Primus, Deuce, Tersh, Vair, Sext, Set. With Octavia 
and Mud Puppy, they formed the full complement of 
Uptown: three women and five men. (Gender seemed a 
karma-linked trait, preserved from one incarnation to 
another. And since it was impossible to tell the gender of a 
mud puppy in the short time Octavia had to select one, 
random chance had resulted in this distribution.) 

“T’m so glad you turned out male, Quintero,” said 
Octavia. Poised naked above him, knees in his ribs, she 
stopped just short of inserting his cock up her. “The others 
are starting to grow stale. They bore me.” She slid down on 
him. “Don’t bore me.” 

Mud Puppy tried not to. 

The dynamics among the Uptowners were intricate 
and fluid. Mud Puppy at first found them almost impos- 
sible to interpret. But as the days and weeks passed, he 
grew more adept at understanding the relationships, the 
dominant theme of which was subservience to Octavia. 

Vair was a green-eyed, flame-haired woman. Mud 
Puppy found her nearly as attractive as Octavia, although 
admittedly without that special thrill that Octavia held for 
him. He abstained at first from becoming too intimate with 
her, fearing Octavia’s displeasure. But when Octavia gave 
him permission to go with her and do whatever he wished, 
he eagerly sought Vair out in private. 

“Octavia wants a change, I see,” were Vair’s first words 
to him. “That didn’t take long. Still, you might have set a 
record.” 

Mud Puppy was hurt, but Vair’s caresses soon over- 
came his bruised feelings. 

Between bouts of sex, Vair, at his request, took him on 
a tour of Uptown. 

There were miles of corridors and dozens of levels 
sprawled out on the slope of Sheldrake Mountain. Roofed 
gardens and multistorey atriums, chambers full of inexplic- 
able devices and empty rooms that changed shape from visit 
to visit, a hanger with skycraft in rows ... 

“The expedition must have been here a while before 
their accident in order to build all this, even with the help 
of machines. But where’s their ship?” 

Vair laughed. “I had forgotten how naive you skippers 
could be. Uptown is the ship!” 


On what he took to be the top level (there were no more 
stairs to be seen), Mud Puppy laid his hand on a hatch. Vair 
yanked it off. 

“You can’t leave Uptown this way! It’s too dangerous! 
We only go out when Octavia orders us, and then we use 
the skycraft.” 

There seemed no good reason to contravene this 
injunction — though Mud Puppy felt an unnameable lure 
emanating from beyond the door — so he turned away. 

Mud Puppy seldom saw Primus, and then only from a 
distance. The first to join Octavia, he kept mostly to his 
rooms. According to the others, he had not always been so 
reclusive. Something had recently soured him on life. 

One night when he found he couldn’t sleep, Mud 
Puppy left Octavia in bed — he was currently her favorite 
again — and went to a nearby food-machine. He encoun- 
tered Primus there, hastily gathering supplies.. 

Primus seemed bowed under a perpetual stoop. “So, 
you’re the newest one, are you? Well, enjoy it while you 
can.” 

And with that enigmatic comment, the hermit of 
Uptown scurried off, clutching his armful of meal-paks. 

Back in the rooms he shared with Octavia, Mud Puppy 
set up the flatscreen and watched his short history over and 
over till morning. 


10. 


Mud Puppy returned to his quarters from taking his 
exercise in one of Uptown’s largest rooms, where he ran 
around and around the circumference like an animal 
trapped in a well. He was the only one who followed this 
regimen. 

Muffled cries of ecstatic pain emanated from his suite. 

Octavia’s head rose up and down in Tersh’s lap, while 
Deuce employed a lash on her back and buttocks. 

Mud Puppy fled to Vair. 

He found her with Sext and Set. 

One leg dangling over the edge of a parapet, he hesi- 
tated. 

To die by falling downward now, after struggling 
upward through so much — 

No. Any way out but that. Not down. 


11. 


The skycraft landed outside the hominid village. 

Octavia yawned. “Another appearance by the gods. 
This place is so tedious! I had stopped coming till just 
before your arrival, Quint. But I suppose it’s our duty. Well, 
let’s hurry — the counters are flickering fast.” 

It must have been contamination from the hominid 
morphic field. Mud Puppy could recall clear as sunlight 
the image of Octavia standing in the door of the skycraft, 
while he grovelled in the dirt. The memory from another 
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existence sliced like a knife. How heavenly she had 
appeared then. How tainted now ... 

There was another captive to be disposed of this time. 

Tumbled insensate into a corner of the hold, the 
trussed hominid was placed under Mud Puppy’s surveil- 
lance. 

Shortly, they were above the ocean. Octavia appeared 
in the hold. She activated a control, and bay doors slid open 
while they hovered. 

“Push him out, Quint,” she ordered. “And make it fast 
— we can’t linger.” 

Mud Puppy hesitated. 

“Oh, don’t worry, you’re not killing him. He’ll be a 
skipper almost before he hits the water.” 

Deuce appeared in the doorway. 

“Tt’s him or you, Quint,” said Octavia. 

Mud Puppy rolled the hominid out. He found the 
wailing cry of the victim impossible to extinguish from his 
brain. 


12. 


Primus’s rooms were dark and musty, by choice rather 
than any malfunction of Uptown equipment. He had 
blocked vents and broken most of the illuminants. Now, 
only after hours of cajoling, was he speaking freely to Mud 
Puppy. 

“T’m the last of the original seven left. Poor Primus. She 
keeps me around for sentimental reasons, I guess.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Isn’t it obvious? Just as you’re a replacement for the 
old Quintero, so have all the others been replaced. And not 
just once, but several times. This current Deuce, though, 
he’s the worst —” 

“What — what did they all die of?” 

Primus cackled. “A bad case of Octavia. They made the 
trip down to the flats, but never returned. Instead, a new 
mud puppy was started on its way as their replacement.” 

“T don’t understand. Why would she do it?” 

“She’s insane. When she tires of someone, or they 
offend her, she simply disposes of them.” 

“T suppose seeing all her fellow expedition members 
transformed made her crazy —” 

“Is she claiming again that she’s the only surviving 
human? She hasn’t used that story in a long time.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why, Octavia’s no more an original human from the 
stars than you or I. She was born a hominid. Driven out of 
the village for some transgression, she crossed a gradient. 
It’s all on disc. After her transformation, still rather blank- 
brained, she stumbled on Uptown. It was empty. Somehow 
she got herself into the pedagogue. It was on automatic. 
When she came out, she knew a few things. She changed 
the settings on the pedagogue. None of us emerge knowing 
as much as her. She also activated the perimeter defenses to 
kill any hominids that try to cross. Except for those former 


mud puppies whose karma prints are locked in. And she 
only keeps seven of us around at a time for fear of a mutiny. 
Not that any of us seem able to really resist her.” 

“Where — where did the original humans go then?” 

“No one knows but me and Octavia. She let it slip in the 
excitement of having someone to talk to, before she grew 
quite so self-possessed. You see, there’s more Mountain 
above us. A gradient above the human. When Uptown 
landed, the crew was drawn up, not down. They abandoned 
the ship to become something else. But in doing so, they 
placed this awful roadblock on the natural path of the 
Mountain.” 

Mud Puppy clutched Primus’s wrist. “?'m going now, 
escaping. Come with me.” 

“No, I can’t. I’ve been here too long. Good luck to you 
though. If you make it, try to remember us.” 

“TJ will.” 

Cutting through a garden, Mud Puppy encountered 
Octavia and Deuce. 

He tried to avoid them, but they forced a confrontation. 

“Where have you been?” demanded Deuce. 

“More to the point, where are you going?” said Octavia. 

Mud Puppy didn’t answer. He made to move on. 

“You need to be taught to respect authority,” said 
Octavia. “Deuce —” 

The blow to his jaw caught Mud Puppy by surprise. A 
second to his gut doubled him over and sent him face 
forward into the dirt of the garden. 

His world was nothing but mud — 

No! 

He propelled himself forward, tackling the overconfi- 
dent Deuce and toppling him. He clambered atop him, 
grabbed his hair and pounded his head into the earth. 

When the body below him went slack, Mud Puppy rose 
shakily. 

Octavia’s face was lustful. “You can be the new Deuce 
now. You’ve earned it. We’ll bring up a new Quintero —” 

Mud Puppy wiped the blood from his mouth and 
smeared it on Octavia’s face. Her sweet tongue crept out to 
lick it. 

He left her moaning. 

The hatch on the top level opened easily to his touch. 

Emerald lawns sloped up. The pinnacle of Sheldrake 
Mountain was visible through a mantle of clouds. 

The change in gradients was like a woman’s hair across 
his face. QO 
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dropping a plate of pancakes 

on the table next to a choco- 
late malt in a tall glass. “How the 
hell else do you expect to get 
anywhere?” She herself is only 
marginally plump in her blue 
polyester slacks and orange 
blouse rolled to the elbows. The 
frying pan hisses as she douses it 
in the sink. 

I am hungry. Breakfast looks 
possible, maybe. | sip the malt 
and slice a pancake wedge, chew 
it. My brother Jim picks up each 
pancake with his fingers and folds 
it twice. Then he dips it in butter 
and syrup and jams the entire 
thing into his mouth, never look- 
ing up from the business page. Since 
breaking three hundred pounds he rarely 
speaks to us. He has an aura of brilliance. 
He has been promoted twice this year. 

Even as | eat the second bite I can feel 
my jaw ache, my throat tighten. | take a 
drink but that only makes it worse. The 
sweet taste is like a film in my mouth. | 
want to spit. Mom sees my expression and 
sits down, looking at my plate. 

“Can’t you eat?” 

“| eat plenty. I’m just not hungry this 
morning. Guess I’m nervous.” 

She picks up a fork and launches into 
the stack. “Why do you constantly refuse 
to take advantage of all the good things 
life is offering you? Your brother and sister 
are so smart now and getting smarter. 
Don’t you want that?” Some- 
body make her stop. “Do you 
want to stir ketchup for the rest 
of your life?” 

So typical. Is it my fault? 

“I’m not an imbecile. I’ve 
got my degree.” | stand up. 

“Fat lot of good that will do 
you these days.” She hands me 
the glass. “At least drink this.” 

I walk down the hall to my 
room at the back of the apart- 
ment and pull my shirt from the 
hook over the window. All 1 can 
see is the brick wall of the 
building across the alley. | 
change, open the window, and 
pour the malt on top of a 
battered green dumpster three 
floors down. On my way out | 
put the empty glass in the sink 
and kiss Mom goodbye. 

On the street | 
breathe deeply to stop 
the queasiness in my 
stomach. Men in billow- 
ing, ankle-length tunics 
stand outside every 


“he it, Eric,” my mother says, 
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restaurant and beckon to me. 
“Yes, please,” they say. “Very fine 
food here. Most calories for your 
money. Come in, please.” They 
always bother me. Some even 
bar my way and | have to squirm 
past. “Come back, pencil legs!” 
one calls, and others laugh. | 
weave around huge cars plugging 
the intersection and come to the 
bus stop. 

On the bus, the sign above my 
head where | stand lurching near 
the door reads, “Quit Smoking— 
Get Smarter” and shows a skinny 
man sitting down to bowls of 
potato chips and candy, grinning. 
The bus pulls up to a crowded 
corner, and the driver lifts a 

microphone as she opens the door. “Will 
the thinner people move back? We need 
some room up here.” The other standees 
stare out the windows. | am the skinniest, 
but some of them aren’t that much heavier. 
More people pack in and look at me. | 
watch the floor as I walk back. “Excuse 
me.” | try to sound rude but it comes out 
too softly. For the rest of the ride I read 
the back of someone’s newspaper. The 
story is about a popular uprising in Central 
America to overthrow a dictator accused of 
hoarding food. 


itself on the rock of his dome stomach. 

I force the thought away, concentrating 
on making eye-contact. He slouches and 
keeps his eyes half closed, 
but really the interview is going 
well. We have a friend in 
common from the university, 
we discover, and | get to talk a 
lot about the newspaper and 
the yearbook. 

“Why were you working ina 
ketchup plant?” he asks. 

“I needed to save up some 
money to give me time to look 
for a real job. It paid well, but I 
can’t say it was all that reward- 
ing.” | smile. 

“Why did you leave?” 

“Um—” Do they ask you 
the same thing twice to check 
consistency or just to see you 
sputter? “Like | said, it wasn’t 
very rewarding.” It sounds 
lame that time. 

“I see.” He picks up 
my writing sample, 
skims it. “How soon 
would you be able to 
start?” 

“Immediately. Any 
time.” 


\| Rolfe’s tie looks like a lizard sunning 
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“Hang on a minute, would you?” He 
smiles and puts both hands on his desk 
to push himself up. He takes the 
sample with him. This is terrific. This 
job would be perfect. There are lots of 
places I could go from being a proof- 
reader in this company—lots of areas 
to expand into. | lean back for the first 
time and the chair shifts a_ little. 
Looking down | can trace a faint line 
in the carpet making a box around 
me. I put my hands under the lip of 
Rolfe’s desk and push. The indentation 
deepens; the chair sinks a centimeter. 
Then the door pops open and | yank 
my hands to my sides. 

“Well Eric, we'll be in touch.” He 
remains standing, so | must stand. 
“Thanks for coming to us, 
though.” The ‘though’ 
clinches it. 

“Thank you, sir,” 1 say, 
wondering why | 
bother being polite. 
| should go jump on his 
scale until it breaks and 
scream, “I can do this 
piss-ass job even if I’m 
not a fat brain!” | haven’t got the 
guts, I’m afraid. Nor have | got the 
gut. 


ue I] want lunch,” I say. 


“This way, please.” It’s an 
Italian restaurant, a quarter full 
because it’s too early for the lunch 
crowd. The host leads me to a room in 
the back where | can hear kitchen 
clanks through the wall. I laugh, and he 
looks at me, then goes off to get a 
menu and water. I’ve always thought 
they should put me in the front window 
as if to say, “See? Even the dumbest 
eat here because they know that the 
food at The Roman Pines makes you 
big and smart fast.” 

He doesn’t take my order for ten 
minutes. | am so hungry the water chills 
my throat all the way down. | eat all the 
breadsticks and order a platter of mani- 
cotti. It’s warm and creamy; | can’t fill 
my mouth fast enough. This would be 
the way to gain some weight, if I could 
afford it and wasn’t working a job that 
makes you run and push all day. They 
don’t want chubby manual laborers. 
Chubby workers leave. 

After half my dish is clear, | begin to 
slow. There are a few more parties of 
eaters in the room, I notice, including a 
group of women in suits. They are all 
fat—too big for their chairs—discussing 
architecture in raised voices, waving 
their hands and cutting each other off. 
| take another bite, force it down. Keep 
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going, | tell myself. Ugh. Forget it. The 
woman sitting on the end is cute. She is 
wearing a silk paisley scarf and dangly 
silver earrings. When she looks up | 
smile. She glances away and a second 
later whispers to her friend who looks 
straight at me and laughs. Shit. How 
obvious can you get? 

“Would you like to take that with 
you?” my waiter asks. 

I think of Mom. “No.” 


drapes as she gestures. “Why don’t 

they want you?” 

“I guess they want someone else.” | 
want to go to my room. Pork chops are 
drying into husks in the broiler. | can 
smell it. 

Instead of exploding, she turns to 
stir a large pot. “They probably want 
someone smarter,” she says. “Maybe 
you could be smarter, Eric. Do you 
think that’s possible?” So it will be a 
slow burn then, carefully metered out 
all evening. | close my eyes and 
imagine my stomach is a ball of 
knotted rags, tight and solid. Nothing 
could go down there now. “Set the 
table, will you? Unless you're not 
eating with us.” 

And so on. 


We: waves her cigarette close to the 


actually pats me on the back. 
“You're looking well.” 

“Damn straight,” | say with a smile 
before | can stop myself. “How are 
you?” 

“Just fine.” He settles into his chair 
and | drop into mine, feeling the little 
cliff in the carpet with my toe. He inter- 
views me and looks at my same writing 
samples, nodding and murmuring, 


“(fc in, come in.” Mr Rolfe 


“Yes ... yes.” Soon he goes out. | can’t 
believe it. I look ridiculous with my 
same spindly wrists and neck poking 
out of a bulging body, but no one has 
really looked at me. | am hot and stiff. 
The weights drag at me but that’s only 
for today. | wipe my forehead and hope 
I’m wearing enough anti-perspirant. 
Rolfe sticks his head in the door and 
winks. “Why don’t 1 show you around?” 
he says. 
The Marketing Department is high 
up in their super tower, bright and cool. 
My desk is next to Mr Green’s and 
two down from Ms Avner’s, who has 
a nice smile and seems to smile at me 
a lot. It’s a heavy crowd, 
with many over three 
hundred pounds, but I am as 
big as the best of them. 
I wonder if they will 
suspect my sham, 
especially if we have any 
complicated conver- 
sations. | must be 
careful not to get 
in over my head. Appearing 
uninterested in the serious 
sides of life is my plan. | 
hardly feel the weights as we 
walk from desk to desk, shaking 
hands. The man who runs the copiers 
and mail room calls me sir and practi- 
cally bows. Beauty and brains can all 
be yours in an instant, | think. | know 
the secret. 


new guy and can ask lots of ques- 

tions, but | wonder how long before 
they notice that I just don’t keep up. 
My instructions are simple: do a little 
research; write a blurb on this author. 
I] present it to Ms Kearns, my super- 
visor, and shift my padding as she 
reads. She must be over four hundred 
pounds. How did I expect to fool her? 
“Fine,” she says. “Excellent.” 

Avner and the crew take me to 
lunch at a deli around the corner. They 
order big. “Gotta keep our edge,” they 
say. I order big. My secret is I skipped 
breakfast and had little dinner. | finish 
first and ask some of the others if they 
want their leftovers. They glance at 
each other. I’m not sure why I’m doing 
this. Intimidation makes up for intelli- 
gence. 

After the first paycheck I get my 
own place, saving me the trouble of 
having to stop at my friend’s from the 
factory to change every morning and 
evening. Mom says that I will definitely 
starve to death on my own. | tell her 
they are replacing all the phone lines in 


\} the first day | am nervous. I’m the 


the building so it will be a while until 
I get a number, but I'll stop by when 
I’m not too busy. At work | imagine 
everyone has eyes but no ears. They 
see my figure, and anyone slimmer 
defers to me. | don’t think I have 
anything better to say, but they accept 
it. 


my desk and talk has turned from 

projects to recent movies; taste in 
music; books. The desk legs creak 
pleasantly. 

“I guess I should get back to work,” 
she says after Kearns walks by. 

“Yeah. Do you want to go get a 
drink after work and keep talking?” | 
ask. It’s out before | realize the implica- 
tions. | just enjoy her company. 

“Sure,” she says. More surprises 
from my new life. 

We end up getting dinner at a 
French restaurant she knows. We sit 
near the window and fall silent over 
coffee. Talking, | never had to con- 
centrate on eating. Suddenly | was 
scraping my plate, but it was all gone. 
I feel warm, drowsy, relaxed. The con- 
versation turns to my new apartment 
and my decorating troubles. “All the 
drapes | look at clash with my hair,” | 
tell her. 

“I'd like to see it.” 

Now I'm skinny but not completely 
dense. The way she kept looking into 
my eyes made it clear what she meant. 
I think of an excuse but 
pause. Avner and I have 
gotten very close this 
evening. We have shared a 
lot. Over and over | had 
been struck by her 
kindness, her under- 
standing. She agreed that 
Mom was a creep. She 
was sorry about Dad’s 
leaving. She supported 
a foster child in Africa. Avner will 
understand, | realize. We take her 
car. 

Inside my apartment | flick on lights 
and start a pot of coffee. “Whose is 
this?” she asks, holding up my sweat 
jacket. 

“A friend’s.” 

We sit on the couch, talk about the 
CD | just put on the stereo, fall silent. 
“I'm really glad you came to our 
department,” she says finally. “I’m glad 
we met.” 

“Yeah.” Adrenaline shakes my 
chest. She moves closer, thigh press- 
ing against my padding. 

“T have to tell you something,” I say. 


|: is late afternoon. Avner is sitting on 


Avner raises her eyebrows. “Hang on.” 
I stumble over the ledge into the 
bathroom and shut the door too hard. | 
take deep breaths and fumble with my 
buttons. Avner will understand. She 
knows what I’m like inside. She likes 
me. 

When I come out she’s turned off 
the lights. | can see her outline in the 
window against the city skyline. “I think 
I know,” she whispers. 

“1 don’t think you do.” I turn on the 
lamp. Avner has unbuttoned her blouse 
and lain back. She jerks upright. 

“What?” 

“This is me,” I say, turning in a 
circle. “What I look like. Do you know 
that I’m actually a_ brain-stealing 
monkey from Venus? Did | mention 
that?” She doesn’t laugh, just stares. 

“How—what are you doing?” 

I sit on the couch. “Can you see why 
I had to do this? No one ever gave me 
a chance just looking at me. But | know 
you—” 

“No.” She struggles to her feet and 
pulls her blouse together. “You're sick. 
I don’t know what you think you're 
trying to do. Oh God.” 

“Avner, just listen.” Of course she’s 
shocked, but she knows me and should 
want to hear my explanation. 


“No!” And she waddles her highly 
intelligent body out of my apartment, 
cursing. Then it’s quiet. 

Staring at my lap I notice the bones 
in my wrists, so | turn out the light. But 
I can still feel a couch button pressing 
against my spine, and | feel stupid. 


everyone looks, and | freeze. Avner 
told. | had thought maybe once she 
thought about it she’d give me another 


|: soon as | step off the elevator 


chance. I tried to call but she never 
answered. Someone giggles. | can’t 
turn back but what the hell will I do? I 
mean, how will I act? I walk to my desk. 
Avner is not around. 

“Good morning,” Green says. They 
are all watching. He waves his right 
hand out and stabs me in the stomach 
with a pair of scissors. | lurch back and 
gobs of foam spill out. Green yells, he 
roars, and everyone is standing up to 
see. | shove him to one side and they 
laugh. There’s a note on my desk. 
Please see me—Kearns. | crumple it up 
and drop it behind me as | stride to the 
elevator, clutching the hole in my suit 
like a wound. My throat is all pain. 
You’re not supposed to feel like this 
after you're fifteen. 


the lever a sheet of ketchup packs 
drops down onto the conveyor. I push 
a switch and a blade slides back and 
forth, separating the packs. The lever 
is stiff. It could be easier but they keep 
it tight so | sweat and the muscles 
stand out on my arms. My hands are 
calloused. 
Sometimes the sheet gets off- 
center, and the blade hacks a line of 
packets open before | can stop it. | 
have to shut off the whole rig and 
clean up the mess. Down the line 
Martin, who boxes the packets, laughs 
at me, but he usually 
comes over to help. 
At lunch we sit in the 
cafeteria in long lines of 
skinny people. 
Some eat a lot and 
talk about getting out. 
Others of us eat what 
we want. As | continue 
on here | will be 
promoted to easier and 
easier jobs. The money is 
good since | have only me 
to support. After we eat we 
make plans to do what we do almost 
every night—drink beer, shoot stick, 
and bullshit. Back on the line | tape 
a lone ketchup pack to the underside of 
the conveyor belt, so that just as it 
reaches Martin’s station it hits the roller 
and bursts all over him. Oo 


[i at my station. When I lean on 


Brooks Peck was born and raised in 
New York City, but defected to lowa 
City to attend university. Look for 
stories by Brooks in Aboriginal SF, 
Midnight Zoo, and the Ace anthology 
Life Among the Asteroids. 
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== MOGOLLON NEWS 


The Election Returns 


by Uncle River 


he election returns on the 

Mogollén mayor’s race are in at 
| 4 | last. As you will recall, Jim and 
Melissa running 
against each other. Jim’s position was 
that the purpose of government is to 
give people something to worry about. 


Melissa mostly interested in 
ammunition for the Mogollén Militia. 


Farnsworth were 


Was 


The campaign seemed to be staying 
within the bounds of good clean slander, 
so no one expected complications. We 
should have known better. 

Jim and Melissa arrived at the polls 
together about 9:30 election day. 
According to Bulldog and Petunia 
who were serving as poll watchers, Jim 
and Melissa were almost civil to each 
other. 

Everyone in town had voted by 3:00. 
Even Delores Frimmer came up from 
Silver City as she is still registered in 
Mogollén. “Might as well vote where I 
know folks,” she said. 
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Joe Malloney and Gina Mitchell 
hung around most of the afternoon, but 
by about 5:30 they decided to go get 
some dinner. Gina asked Bulldog and 
Petunia to come with them. “Everyone’s 
already voted. Why don’t you just shut 
down,” Gina said. 

“No,” Petunia insisted. “The polls 
stay open till 7:00.” 

Gina said she’d keep the beans warm. 

Approximately fourteen seconds 
after Gina and Joe got out of sight of 
the polls, there was a tremendous blast. 
“Black powder,” said Joe as he and Gina 
ran back down the street. 

Bulldog and Petunia were staring at 
a hole in the ceiling. There was still 
smoke on the air. The ballot box was 
gone. 

“Who was it?” asked Gina. 

“T don’t know,” said Bulldog. “They 
were wearing a stocking over their 
head.” 

Just then, Jim Farnsworth rushed in 
with a 30-06, looked around, muttered, 
“That witch!” and rushed back out. 

Next day, Melissa was back at work 


preparing the Bloated Goat Saloon to 
open for the winter. Jim was not seen for 
about a week. Thanksgiving and 
Christmas came and went, and the 
only comment anyone made was that 
Mogollén would probably do all right 
without a mayor anyhow. 

Then in midwinter, a registered 
parcel arrived addressed to: City of 
Mogollén, New Mexico. There was a 
note attached which read, “I found this 
in the dump under a old 7.00-16 tire 
with almost enough tread to be legal. I 
hope you can find someone that read 
American, cause I don’t right no 
Mexican.” The postmark was Terasita, 
Oklahoma. Inside was the Mogollén 
ballot box — still full and sealed. The 
whole town gathered to watch Bulldog 
and Petunia count the ballots. 

The tally was: Jim Farnsworth, 1; 
Melissa Farnsworth, 1; Mickey Mouse, 
1; Godzilla, 1; Elvira Sonderfeld, 2; 
Nobody, 3; Armand Tremolo, 4. 

Armand will be inaugurated just as 
soon as we can drag him out from under 


the bed. * 


The Save The American 
Alligator Committee 


few months ago, Petunia was 
reading a periodical she sub- 
scribes to when she came on the 
following notice: 
PUBLIC SERVICE ANNOUNCEMENT 
Folks, this is your opportunity to do your 
part for the future. The time is at hand. 
Do something significant. Join the Save 
The American Alligator Committee today! 
Waiting till the stars head north is too late. 
The poles will shift any decade now. All you 
need is a bathtub and a thermometer. Your 
very own American Alligator is waiting. 
Instructions are included. When the poles 
shift and Montana has the climate of 
Florida you will be ready to transport your 
alligator to her or his new home. 


Petunia is a compassionate soul, but 
she is also suspicious of cults, scams 
and people who take advantage of 
innocent animals. Her initial response 
was a very tentative letter. What she has 
learned through her subsequent corre- 
spondence, however, has won her heart 
to the cause. 

The Save The American Alligator 
Committee of Oilswamp, Texas and 
Fimbulfrost, Montana is a completely 
They 
charge only for legitimate expenses, such 
as shipping costs, and the survival of the 
American Alligator is their sole and 


volunteer organization. truly 


entire purpose. 

According to the literature Petunia 
has received, the Save The American 
Alligator Committee believes the Earth 
will soon shift on its axis. “They hada lot 
of scientific stuff to prove it,” Petunia 
says. “The numbers were beyond me, but 
it certainly looked convincing.” 

When this event occurs, the North 
Pole will be someplace in the Atlantic 
Ocean over near Africa, while the 
Equator will run through Puget Sound. 
Southern Greenland will have a climate 
much like our present New Mexico 
climate, and western Montana will be 
ideal alligator country. 

The literature further explained that 
while warm-blooded animals are adapt- 
able to large changes in temperature 
and general living conditons, alligators 


are not. “What a terrible shame,” one 
of the pamphlets concluded, “if this 
magnificent creature should vanish from 
the Earth.” Petunia had to agree. 
Petunia is not sure if she and Bulldog 
can take on an alligator. “We have a 
bathtub,” she explains. “But it’s 
outdoors. There’s just no room in the 
house. I don’t know how we’d keep the 
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poor thing warm.” 

While she is not sure if she can 
care for an alligator herself, Petunia has 
agreed to serve as a local representative 
for the cause. Anyone interested should 
write to: Save The American Alligator 
Committee, Attention: Petunia Tally, 
Mogollén, New Mexico, c/o This 
Publication. * 


The Loan 


veryone in Mogollén has been 

E wondering just what did happen 
to the Zabriskis back in Illinois. 

The story became a bit more clear last 
week. Joe Malloney and Gina Mitchell 
have been spending a good deal of time 
together. They were strolling peacefully 


up the street when an enraged shout 
came from the Zabriskis’: “You’re on 


private property. You weren't invited. 
We'll talk in the street.” 

Joe and Gina figured whatever was 
going on, someone should be there for a 
witness. As they came up to the house 
they heard a man say: “You'll regret that 
attitude, Mr Zabriski.” Janice Zabriski 
was copying the license plate number. 
The stranger, wearing a suit and tie and 
city shoes like no one ever wears in 
Mogollén, strode down the walk with his 
nose in the air, but glancing furtively 
over his shoulder every few feet, got in 
his car, and left. 

Stan Zabriski stood at the door, 
purple with rage. Janice was white. 
Stan’s mouth opened and closed several 
times. Finally, he sputtered: “*#@!!~% 
<A%{]**! that scum!” 

Gina and Joe 
Eventually, Stan and Janice got calmed 
down enough to talk. “Maybe it’s 
time someone around here knew,” 
Janice said. 

The story was a simple one. The price 
of equipment and supplies kept going up 


stuck around. 


back on the farm in Illinois. The price of 
corn and soybeans did not go anywhere. 
The price of land went up, however, so 
the Zabriskis’ banker recommended they 
take out an FmHA loan against the value 
of their land. The price of corn and 
soybeans went down. The Zabriskis lost 
money and got behind in their 
payments. The price of land went down 
too. The FmHA started questioning the 
soundness of the Zabriskis’ collateral. 
“The house and outbuildings alone were 
still worth more than the loan,” Stan 
said, disgustedly. Of course, the price of 
equipment and supplies was still going 
up. 

“When they started foreclosure 
proceedings,” Janice explained, “they 
put a lien on the whole farm. We 
couldn’t even sell off a chunk to get out 
from under.” 

Stan was starting to turn purple 
again. “We sold three hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of equipment for forty 
thousand dollars. It was enough to buy 
this house and make the move out here 
to Mogollén, and that’s it.” 

“Who was that man we saw?” Gina 
asked. 

“Miserable, stinking, _ worthless 
s.o.b.,” Stan started in again. “From the 
IRS. Claims we owe taxes on that equip- 
ment we sold. I’d of thrown ’im down the 
well, but I wouldn’t want to poison the 
water.” * 
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MAJOR 


("Cast and crew alike should study these new materials. 
Understanding this series will better help to secure ratings and 
a point of view. After discussing strategies and Agency 
response, such representatives upgrade presentation cards 
day after day. What follows is a priceless record of gallantry 
and resourcefulness that will better customize operations and 
which will enable our Group to cash in on the experience which 
these and other brave crews have paid for in blood.”) 


:: BOOTING UP 


Camera Sergeant Jovey Morris, Zooma Company G, Fifth Polar 
Backup. 

“\'ve been in the Set 16 years. I've been in three expe- 
ditions to sites in the Belt and I've also worked with Yakovelli 
on a promotional startup for his forthcoming Rainmoon 
Campaign. | also had the good fortune last July of personally 
directing some fill for engagement delays on some Umbra 
dailies, which some of you may or may not have seen. Good 
people on those, lots of novelty. 

“| want to start off with some technical. Overall, very, 
very swift. | will say that in some of our theaters here, though, 
wow!; our new Gunner recruits can waste more film than an 
Executive’s family on vacation. We have to stress film disci- 
pline all the time. They don’t seem to realize what real film 
discipline is, what it’s all about. 

“Our NCTs are gradually toughening up and are seeing 
reasons for cooling it. Respectfully speaking, | think that when 
officers choose new talent for a shoot, they should run it 
through their minds, ‘what kind of Director would he or she 
make, if it came down to that?’ because there is already 
way too much art-school going on out here, way too much of 
the time. And the Screen doesn't much take to it and the eye 
gets bored with it really fast. And then what happens is the 
channelers surf-out. So the Agency tends to, you know, balk at 
that. And balk is bad.” 


Corporal T.J. Ashoka, Freight Indigai Battery D, “Figure Fivers, 
Inc.” 

“| put five years in as a Freelancer before joining on as 
a Lead. | really like the Department |’m in because the average 
Figure Fiver is much more Spartan-like in his or her approach. 
We have a team attitude, and that shows through, | think, in the 
proofs. | think that’s why we have the ratings situation pretty 
much under wraps. | think we have our foot in the door, 
armament wise, too. And it pays. 

“One thing | have noticed is that, when using your field 
remotes in the noons, it’s helpful if you cup your hand over the 
front end of the lens in order to keep out the glare. Watch for 
the dusts that can clog the bayonet zooms. This is an ongoing 
problem. 

“Also, everybody should have a watch, all the time. And 
signal flags ... bring ‘em back to the station. We need those 
back. 


ENERAL MAKITA 


Major General Y.J. Makita, Offline General of Campaigns West Division. 

“| desire to thank General Bailey for his eagerly awaited DuoCom, which, 
interestingly enough, arrived on-site just as we broke for breakfast yesterday. 
| passed this message of congratulations on to my people. 

“My message to the troops of General Bailey’s in training for the upcoming 
season is to go back to the tactics of the French and Indian days. This is not meant 
facetiously. Study their tactics and style and retrofit that to what we are all trying 
to make and do here. Factor in the Agency’s New Fall GoLine and you just might 
come up with some fresh solutions. | refer, for example, to the tactics and the 
leadership of Colonel Mr. Colt and his test team.” 


“And travel light. For example, forget about rec’ equip- 
ment! There are no RecCenters in Heaven, people! Or in Hell 
either. And being taken unawares on a jog, or playing tetherball, 
by a supersilent optically guidable explosive is a mean, mean 
Hell, | guarantee you. You saw the Syrtis outtakes from last 
month, I'm sure. So don’t giggle like it’s some joke, like it's 
something you don't know about. 

“Lastly, not every staffer can lead a battalion. Find out 
who can lead your battalions before you go into combat areas. 
Wear your plates and keep your cameras clean and stick to the 
script unless an Executive tells your team otherwise. In action, 
in the heavy stuff, we are having a problem with unauthorized 
persons yelling, ‘Go’, or ‘Cut it’. This causes confusion.” 
(Remark by Col. Kayser: ‘l would like to concur in that state- 


ment.’) 


(The speaker, headshot only now, continues on in bluish 
closeups of yesterday's award luncheon. A tiny round monitor 
on an adjustable stalk from Private Kao’s collarplate flickers 
with the broadcast that we all watch on other monitors of our 
own. Kao is staring with a blank expression at the adjustable, 
stemmed chip as he laces up his track plasticoat boots and 
thinks about his operation. He hums an old song as he stands 
up, switches off the screenstalk, and shuffles down the 
cement hall toward the others. 
A few interns are handing out chargers.) 


::: CUTS 
Sergeant-Major B. Jolles, Quarter Quarter Trench Rep. 

“| have just been promoted from Eighth Quarter. In the 
heavy fires the Agency Rep helps the Company Commander. 
He checks up on the Company as a whole, even down to 
checking tear-sheets. | was a personal attaché to several 
Agency go-betweens. My advice is that you learn this and learn 
it the hard way, preferably: when a someone is hit in an assault, 
LEAVE THEM THERE. You are not getting paid to portray 
doctors and nurses. The bottom line is: you've got to be neat 
and you've got to be tidy. You've got to learn to put politeness 
out in the waiting room and to deliver the kill. C’mon, folks. 
We're putting on a war out there! Right? Right! Let's be gettin’ 
on the ball!” 


Platoon Sergeant H.G. Strong, Company Triple J, Half Quarter 
Trench Mariner. 

“Some of my people thought that their feed equipment 
was too heavy. They even tossed it aside when no one was 
lined-in. Later they wondered where their names were in the 
roster crawls. 

“| hear the cast will get water sterilizing tablets in the 
new moisture kits. These will help as my people dip water out 
of the streams we are forming from polar runoff.” 


BY DARICH CHAMBERLIN 


Platoon Sergeant F.T. Mario, Lighting/Effects, “Figure Fivers, Inc.” 

“Well, 10 in my team were lost thanks to a bad case of dramatic irony, if you follow 
me. A 37mm UV weapon will paint you a picture and paint you good, you know. | went up 
later, in all the smoke, to help bring back the dead. The SpyCam turret was so well camoed 
that | got within four feet of the gun before | saw it.” (Note by Camera Sergeant Jovey 
Morris: “No doubt about this. In one engagement, | ordered cautionary strategies in certain 
parts of the predicted terrain. These things are insidious, and it's all new stuff. My extra 
people in each squad are also moonlighting as ferrets for these exact problems. Contact is 
maintained via squad East or squad West. And of course, we have a Base squad.”) 


(A heavily camoed extra gets touch-up from a styler. Relaxed explosions. Fewer direct hits 
are monitored, although some still are; the occasional TrackStack crushed by accidental 
uncuttable action. DocuPress scurry in clots of six or seven. The young Spanish-looking 
woman is sipping through a straw slipped through her facegrill. Her bright green Hylar 
plating creaks and rattles against itself as she slumps against a boom tower in between 
takes. Her shoulder-site plate is heavily decaled with wild scripts and crisply silvered lenses. 

Repairs for wrecked buggies. Orange, sooty columns in an even more orange 
sunset. Friendly fires. A huge section of partial wall is being repainted. Shipment trailers of 
saguaro-looking vegetation are unloaded for close-ups. 

A man, virtually covered in cameras. A man, covered in virtual cameras. A virtual 
man, covered in cameras.) 


::: THE SEAGEM TUSKER 


(“A windfall for the Industry. A principal version. An emerging champion. Prestigious heritage as a maximum detour with dispens- 


ables like the Newline “Daisy Rotors” and the V-637 “Jammscanner”. With a mix of infra pipeguides and radial snorkletorches, all 


completely prebiocoded with differently-prefixed subvariance for channel superiority. Like it’s biogrammed counterpart, The QatarCo 


Corporation's ground-to-air “Seagem Tusker” can be configured for specialist roles, and comes fully equiped with door-mounted 


candlecams and viminasus wingfoil. Payload howdah comes fully plated, with 14 Troop/Six Litter-plus-attendant capacity. Utility that 


cancels. Multi-trunk nacelles deploy “tusk feature” from reinforced cameradomes with improved execution. High-impact densteel 


alloy frame with Mega Mega structuring enables ruggedly resistant QatarCo “Seagem” components ‘maximum visibility’ for initial 


consortium-styling, as well as for eventual utilization in heavy fire action.” ) 


::: DIORAMADAN: 
THE RAINBOW FRONT 


Motor Section Sixteener Sergeant T.E. Rangley, Corporate 
Supplies Division, “Figure Fivers, Inc.” 

“Our pangelics are fine weapons if you have operators 
and design teams who know their stuff. The devastation capac- 
ities of this equipment was not stressed enough in our training. 
| love what we do with this stuff. 

“If the alphanumerical displays, the crystals and stuff, 
were more luminous, with a luminous strip on the tracks, 
maybe, | don’t know, we can work with that ... but if these 
things lit up better, we would not have to use lamps. This lamp 
business is dangerous.” 


Corporal Fred Hilliard, Kalas Company, Polar Campaigns Envoy. 

“In the Polar Canal areas you frequently get to firing at 
each other thanks to careless leadership on the part of your 
junior execs. Our report stats show that, for the most part, your 
people are curing themselves of this promiscuous fighting, but 
it seems to me that you all might benefit from better training, 
in order to make you all a bit more careful. 

“Your people need to learn not to fire unless there 
is something to shoot at. And remember, ideally: you shoot 
when the cameras do. Doing otherwise discloses your 
position and wastes supplies and ammunition. The Union 
people would love nothing better than to just go all day, 
because they bill RealTime, not ChannelTime. 

“As far as handhelds and P.O.C.’s, your proofs from the 
last few skirmishes point to a fair amount of equipment 
wastage. Infantry are apparently far more outfitted than they 
need to be. It seems to be standard practice to start out the 
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shoot with a full belt, plus two bandoliers, plus tape for up to 
fifteen to twenty hours footage. Plus micros. Proofs indicate 
that even half this total is sufficient, as long as your people 
commit to not just taking travelogues and to concentrating 
focus on what my people need back at the E-Station: action, 
reaction, more action." 


Lieutenant Colonel Elisabeth-Ann McKane, Campaign 
Initiatives Division, Tooroop Troups West. 

“The wristcoms and review screens that they use 
operate fine. Why can’t our people develop competitive 
systems? 

“To HELL with an Advance that goes on ahead of a 
crew and a wire. If there isn’t wire, what is the point? If we 
need more hands we just have to wait. If we have to wait for 
the wire then we have to wait. We are professionals. ‘Well we 
have a break so we better take it ... too bad there aren't any 
cams to get this for a live feed ...” THIS IS BACKWARDS!” 


(Quick plastic mix from zero molds. Simple expressions derived 
from previous corporation calculation ratings. Contact with 
microline enhancement reflects preconditioned optical contact 
with index priorities. Leakage of refractive indices typical to 
core transmission. Dial outputs vary in available refraction. 
Typical rays. Example: Transmissions are conveyed by fiber to 
a transmission aggravator scope which in turn conducts 
channel conditions to weightable calculation centers, adjacent 
to terrestrial reclaimer blockhouse-bowls. Digitals are evalu- 
ated and the results cascade the subsequent percentables. 

Diagram depicts the expected theoretical curves for the 
two extremest, and equidistanced, cases.) 


::: DIVISION CHART COLORBARS 


Staff CamCom Breck “Mags” Magyar, Zooma Company G, All Zones. 


“In the Dio pilots during the summer season we worked some 


things out. Like f’rinstance we adopted the custom of dropping all rank 


and titles for interdepartmental transmissions. We used nicknames for 


officers, phonied-up stage directions, deliberately falsified scenes. That 


way, if we got our wire patched, if there was any pirate action at all, or 


even for example if we got some frequency stray, which is an ongoing 


problem, believe it or not - yes, folks, even here in the late Eleven- 


hundreds! — well, if so, it is not really mucho problemo, because we are 


doing crew-to-crew coms all in code, and that way don’t put any of our 


folks in any extra unneccessary mortal danger. We found that basically we 


had to do this to keep a tighter lid on things in the field. And a neat offshoot 


of this is that it gave our cast some Corporate-approved Improv time, and 
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some of this actually yields some pretty hottable stuff. It's 
kinda nice. We are getting word to the hungry zone while at 
the same time, we are getting absolutely free developmental 
material for future programming! That's the Mother of 
Invention for ya! 

“So it works out for us twice, and it keeps participation 
and innovation morales way up. 

“We started es in June | guess it was because Their 
kids caught onto the names of our officers and were feeding 
this back into their loops, and negative adjustment was going 
around. It was showing up at the end of each session on the 
Division Charts. Penalties, slippage, decay. It was noticeable. 

“So on the Set we adopted nicknames as code words. 
Vicki was “Banjo Baby”. My nickname was “Mr. Double- 
Eagles”. | have some examples of the use of these nicknames 
as code words right here, in transcripts. Lemme just give you 
one example of this. 

“One night They had dusted us down with prop smoke and 
broadcasted ‘gas’ on open mike. We were new to the area and 
had a lot of greenery in our ranks, and two of our crews pulled 
out, leaving A Company exposed on its two flanks. During this 
particular part of the broadcast | was sending updation and 


fieldstats to our Easterlies. Just dailies, reroutes, routine stuff. 
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Vicki was with a beamcrew in a pretty wild Rove Zone, 
ProtoPangelics —- whooosh! — zooming all over the place, and 
we were just sending. And we knew that we were being 
patched. So, really cautiously, she goes “And does my Mr. 
Double-Eagles have at least one to spare for his Banjo Baby?” 
And | said, “You got me; hit me.” And she then she goes: 
“What name do you identify with the Blue Cards?” And | said, 
“Fictions.” And she said, “Fictions risking what?” And | said, 
“Reversing risk, Banjo Baby-Baby!”. And then she knew where 
to go. This was all position copy, although it seemed like sheer 
nonsense. So we both know that we are talking about the same 
thing and to each other and that we are probably not giving 
away any of the precise coordinates that would allow their gang 
to set up. We were singing and jazzing it up with dialects, 
improvising songs, stupid fun stuff, waiting it out. And in the 
middle of this down-time, which was only about 40% signal — 
and | think that that’s a liberal estimate — a voice broke in on our 
earlines, and said in total seriousness, “We copy you guys, 
comin’ in clear clear clear. Now, Vicki... when do you think you 
and your people there will go ChannelTime? And, um, on what 
channel, do you think?” 
“That was Them, see, cutting in.” 


(And then it gets orange and lively again. The Program and the 
programming: Bogatoid Plaztec Beamcrews carpet the ridge. 
Brickreds and Bluegreens both climb into Promethean air-to- 
ground rentals that plow through screens of screens. The 
creaking sounds of Hylar plating and heavier weaponings. Little 
dustbuggies snorkle over canal banks and around the peri- 
meters of hemispherical impact craters, and their quick 
burps of target-specific fire punctuate the mesa. And then they 
scoot on; plunging down, kicking up choked fishtails of frag- 
ments and failed mechanism. It's a rated scramble. 


Ripping taffies of shed transmissions play off of the 
rosy orepanels of cracked, abandoned combat bubbles, flick- 
ering intentionally hard-to-decipher Morse-like messages, 
folding and ripping the Noise, and the Noise gets whiter and 
whiter and whiter and whiter, all the time. High overhead, 
collages of exploding requests and petty shards of Agency- 
sponsored PreChannel patchcoals are deliberately jagburning. 

Without clear advantage, the Casts and their Crews 
engage each other. Printers are paraprovoked. Excerpts de- 
degrade along plottable beamlines. Marsfall, dusk, and 
breakup.) 


2: “ALL RIGHT,” SAID THE 
CAPTAIN,” FADE THIS!” 


Colonel J. Betty DeMuth, Enhancements Dept., Campaigns 
West. 

“Try not to steal. Try not to look fake. Try to stay alive. 
If you can follow these three ‘tries’, you will save yourself and 
our people back home a lot of trouble. 

“And you must realize that there is no such thing as not 
attacking when ordered to do so. We've all got to get to the 
point where we go ahead when ordered, and forget about 
anything else. Corporals must be indoctrinated with leadership 
to overcome this, and | know its hard, but a// ranks and Crews 
have got to have the ‘hate’.” 


Major Wilhelm Yangchuan-Mog, Assistant G-3 on General 
Bailey's Staff. 
“We have had to multiply our unit of fire in hand-held 
explosives by five. The bright yellow color on their cases is 
poor. Why can’t they be painted black? The yellow color 
enables the enemy to throw them back. When we have 
selected a defensive position, as we have had to recently to 
protect the transmitters, we take up open terrain positions. 
Shoulder-to-shoulder defense with mobile reserves in the rear. 
Full cadres of tape and feed, plus effects teams. One benefit 
of central positioning is an increasing trend in viewer familiarity. 
And you have already been briefed on the implementation of 
cutting edge technologies and weaponry. Just amazing. 

“lam being sent back for a rest. We have seen daily 
action since August. What we all marvel at is how General 
Bailey can stand it so much better than we do. It must be his 
character.” (“| have a good agent!, was General Bailey's reply, 
and, following this, everyone laughed.) 


Major Benjamin Yenne, C.O. 6th Battalion, Gear Conglomo Clip 
Infantry. 

“Perhaps of greatest assistance to us has been 
captured orders, maps, and cassettes. A great deal of informa- 
tion has been gotten from captured diaries, believe me. Our 
decoders on the spot were able to get from captured orders 
information on which we have successfully operated at once. 
It causes me to want never to speak or write another word 
while in the field. 

“Let's see ... what else. We have been using this 
SysTag equipment pretty extensively all summer. We like the 
rifle a lot, although we don't like the way the front end shines ... 

“If | could train my people over again, | would put test 
teams and NCTs in slit trenches and detonate nearby, to 
overcome fear. We were all scared to death at first. Let's 


overcome this fear. How about firing some captured big caliber 
ammunition out of captured rifles to let new people know the 
sound? We could even get it on their equipment and use it in 
our mixdowns! 

"| realize that this account is disconnected and 
rambling, but | have attempted to get down just a few points 
that are of note. All | am saying is that there is always more 
advantage, advantage that we can use to ours.” 


(Excerpt from a journal cassette: “There are almost no slain 
here. We have silvers to move out the slain. And manufactured 
everything. Manufactured flies. We are still awaiting our direc- 
tions. 

“I saw the Captain in a hell-holy mess and he was 
struggling to look over his shoulder toward his gunner, who 
was trying, in all the fire, to go to ads. And Captain said: 
‘You want something to think about? All right — fade this!’ 

“That's the last thing | remember, just before the 
impact. “) 


When he’s not a security guard in Seattle Art Museum, 


Darick Chamberlin hangs out with the crew from Beatkit. 
He makes no mention of grunge or mountain bikes, however ... 
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BUCCOLIA STIRRED on her one hundred and twenty-eighth birthday. 

Dreams had come with difficulty and they had smelt of salt. 

The rock behind her head teasingly murmured Buccolia back into wakefulness, the nester mites 
scuttling from her hair and ears. Podlett crabs remained, scraping away the dried lacrimal wax from her 
eyelids. She lay still and listened to the rasp of their tiny working claws. 

The pro-oestrus stiffness was still on most of her body although the exo-skeleton that sheathed her 
abdomen was unaffected. Buccolia knew that only a few days remained until her fluids ceased to flow. 


The pain that she had been able to soften by sleep would be replaced by the ache of cursed instinct. 


Then there would be no rest. The glands in her neck and thighs would swell and throw a chemical mist 
through her body — stimulating the stem of her brains, the root of her loins. Already, she felt the itch 
of her tri-clitoris as it sensed the onset of appalling oestrus. 

She slipped back her eyelids, sending the podletts floating away across the gallery. The cave was 
pitch black. Buccolia leant back against her rock and phosphorescence brought a magic dimness. 

Tooley had been while she slept. He had tidied her toys, rearranged her books and put the picture- 
page of Stannerwitz’s Christyman on the wall next to racks of drying seaweed. Tooley was unable to 
differentiate: he called books toys. They played with them together, making strange book patterns on 


the cave floor. A lake, perhaps, or the shape 
of the sea. Neither of them could read. 

Buccolia knew she must pull herself 
upright. It had been such a long time. Her 
legs looked like pencils, the coarse black 
hairs like nails. Buccolia had pencils and 
nails. She knew what they were. She raised 
a meta-carpal up to the rock meaning to 
gain support but received a sudden vision 
from her old friend. Her rock was 
murmuring with others all the way along 
the fault line that ended at the scree-slide 
on the cliffs. Buccolia could smell the sea, 
could refract the image of it. Night lay 
across the ocean. Shooting stars trailed 
towards the pink horizon. 


SHE FELT a shock go through her abdo- 
men, almost making her fall. It would not 
be long now. Under the new Moon, the 
Prickermen would come. They would slip 
out from the surface of the sea and scamper 
across the black sand to find her. Following 
the reek of her musk, they would scrabble 
into the crannies and fissures of the cliff, 
slide through impossible cracks and finally 
come to her spawn-gallery. And she would 
no longer be alone. 

A sigh echoed and she started. It had 
come from her own mouth, the jaws 
opening to let out the trapped air within. 
She staggered from rock to rock, knocking 
off cuttleshell ikons and the picture of 
Christyman; she circled the gallery 
searching for her mirror. Tooley must have 
taken it. He was a fool in many ways and yet 
softness sat easy on him: he had taken the 
mirror so she would not see. 


THE OCHRE WAY was a steep passage 
and Tooley had to make the descent six- 
handed, the seventh clinging grimly to 
Buccolia’s scrap of mirror. He had only just 
made it. He had murmured to her and knew 
that her body was slipping off its sleep; a 
body that was bloated and changed. 

Tooley was worried. He was terribly 
scared. He had a pickled expression on his 
small face, a wrinkled fright. It would never 
be the same now. Not after the Prickermen. 
Tooley gasped, felt his guts loosen out. He 
raced to the passage-gutter and pelleted 
uncontrollably. Things were getting out of 
hand, he thought. 

Biaritz and Torlado — females of young 
Stannerwitz’s acquaintance — passed by, 
giggling at Tooley as he squatted in the 
gutter. Babies, he thought, just babies. Just 
like Buccolia had been. He could recall her 
now — rolling in the short turf that covered 
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the cliff top, laughing in the sunlight 
among the sea pinks. Buccolia had loved 
sunlight. She had loved wind; she had 
loved the ocean. 

He stood upright, checking the mirror. 
He inserted a carpal-nail into a skin-flap on 
his chest and slipped the mirror in for 
safety. He knew it would never do. His life 
was a quiet one but he had to get on — at 
least until his next hibernation. Tooley 
touched his chest again and slowed the 
pumping organs within. He leant against 
the wall at the Ochre’s junction with 
Shedding Way and stopped breathing for a 
while. 


SCEELA WAS FEEDING when he got 
back to his home-gallery. She squatted in 
the corner below an especially bright piece 
of phosphorescence. Sceela was careful 
with rocks: she only murmured when she 
really needed to. She had fooled them. 
Rocks were her workers, not her friends. 

Tooley slipped back the dried sugar- 
wrack curtain and entered, taking his own 
food from where she had left it. It was small 
and gritty: the scraps. He moved to an 
opposite corner and fed in silence. 

He still wondered why he had dry- 
spawned with Sceela in the first place. 
Others did too. It was not as if any offspring 
would come of it. He’d been silly, really. 
Socially, she was above him in The Levels 
and he knew that the other Gardeners 
laughed at him: Tooley the bumbler, the 
sterile fool. Few Gardeners shed semen 
anyway and what there was went into the 
gardens at Springing-time as a gesture to 
Good Luck. Sceela held a position of some 
importance. She had been born bi-clitoral 
and had been visited by Prickermen twice. 
She was so pleased about this that she had 
removed her scutellum plates permanently 
so everyone could see. Tooley glanced 
sullenly over at the object of her self-adora- 
tion and pelletted. She was so unlike 
Buccolia. She had no toys for him to tidy. 
Sceela played host to hibernation creches 
and he had to clear up after those instead. 

He swallowed the last of the food, spat 
shell fragments onto the cold floor and then 
thought better of it. He shovelled them 
back into his mouth as Sceela looked up 
darkly. 

I don’t want you here for a few nights, 
Tooley. She murmured, wiping saliva from 
her closed lips. I’m entertaining. 

He thought of answering her vocally — 
to amuse her — but couldn’t as the shell 


fragments scraped painfully down his crop. 
But she would have continued anyway. 

It will soon be your sister’s time, yes? Her 
very special time. I’m sure we'll all be happier 
then. Poor Tooley... She crawled over, laid a 
stinking carpal on his nose. She brought 
her mouth nearer to his. “Poor baby. You’re 
so worried... so worried...” 

She moved her mouth away, sank her 
tiny teeth into his ear. Be sure I’m the first to 
know when Buccolia’s time comes, Tooley. 
Tell me first when it happens... There’s only 
one reason why I dry-spawned and murmured 
with you, Tooley, and that reason is about to 
happen... Sceela was thinking about her 
position in the High Garden: bringing first 
news of the Prickermen would be a social 
cachet. 

“Poor baby. Don’t forget — never forget 
who I am...” She grasped his wrinkly face 
and thrust it down her body. Tooley hated 
this. He really hated it. Remember who I 
am... 

Tarsal-scrapes came from the Shedd- 
ing Way outside but their owner passed by. 
Sceela dropped him, turned and pelleted. 
He smiled dismally and began to tidy up 
while she went into the post-gallery to peel 
her old skin. She was especially irritable at 
this time, he thought. 

Perhaps she wasn’t to blame. 


HE PICKED UP a large shell fragment 
from where she had been feeding. It was 
violet and yellow and shaped like a porpo’s 
fin. Buccolia would like this for a toy. 

He murmured to it. Squatting there in 
the cave he could see the fragment as a 
whole, as an armour for precious life. The 
armour-shell was a fantastically designed 
valve and pressure mechanism. It was 
honeycombed with air-cells that protected 
the owner from seasickness. 

Tooley murmured again. The creature 
was an androgene, smooth and waiting for 
its partner in the hugeness of the sea. This 
particular creature had never fulfilled its 
destiny, had never met another of its own 
species. Using the ocean currents and the 
jet-thrust of its own valve mechanism, it 
had travelled the World’s oceans: from 
friendly warm waters to the frozen surface 
tensions of the far North. What a 
wonderful World, thought Tooley, as he 
brushed the fragment. How strange, how 
beautiful — 

He dropped the shell with a gasp. 
There was a stirring from the post-gallery 
but luckily Sceela hadn’t heard. He closed 
his eyes once more. The shell creature had 


been in the deep darkness of a maritime 
trench. A freak down current had 
pummelled it towards the very roots of the 
Earth. The pressure was tremendous. 

But there — his brains shrunk at the 
recollection — there swam the Prickermen. 
It was so dark that he stretched himself to 
the limit, murmuring to photo-nerves and 
memory endings. But he was sure. They 
hung in clouds like podlett crabs floating 
across a cave. They seemed to feed from 
the plankton-rich water. They cavorted 
amongst the curling strings of their own 
oxygen bubbles. They were coming closer 
to the little shell creature. Closer and 
closer... Tooley unmurmured — an extra- 
ordinary act. He looked down at the shell; 
looked down at Buccolia’s toy. 

A groan came from the post-gallery. 
Sceela appeared in the doorway. She was 
drenched and blotchy and she held him 
with her dark eyes. He could tell that she 
was unable to focus her brains in their skull 
of new skin. Her mouth worked with diffi- 
culty, the lips curling in an ugly manner. 
The throat rattled as air passed through it 
in an unfamiliar way. 

“Go now,” she said. 


HE WENT to the Garden. 

The route was circuitous, descending 
even further through the Earth along the 
Kelp/Shedding Mainway and then passing 
back up again along a narrow underpass 
blackened by the Great Fire Experiment. 
This was a place of blind lichens with their 
attendant parasites. Thin white roots thrust 
their way in the semi-darkness, swaying 
with delight as Tooley touched them and 
passed by. He came upon a party of young 
larvals — the issue of the Prickermen’s last 
visit — in the Pool Room. They were playing 
charades when he came upon them, but 
they soon busied themselves with trans- 
parent shrimps and sludge samples in a 
somewhat over-earnest manner. Tooley 
smilingly left the students to their studies 
and carried on up the underpass. 

The Garden was set in a vast gallery 
among towering piles of sedimentary rock. 
Vari-coloured layers almost disappeared 
into the roof far over Tooley’s head. The 
roof was peppered with holes, blue from the 
sky outside. It must be a sunny day, he 
thought. Light-shafts rained down into the 
Garden, made solid by the podlett crabs 
that hung in an eery suspension. He 
remembered that the Sun was very beau- 
tiful and he thought of sea pinks. 

A purring came from the Garden. 


Along the rows of domesticated grasses and 
seaweeds, the Gardeners crowed lovingly. 
Every root and stem was touched; every pod 
and fibrous cell murmured by an adoring 
carpal. 

There was someone in Tooley’s plot. It 
was an odd figure, swathed in dried kelp, 
encrusted with tiny shells. A curious de- 
formity sprouted from one side of the 
intruder’s headshell; gullbeaks hung from 
ponderous earlobes and rattled unpleasant- 
ly. The figure looked up and broke into an 
odd choking, chuckling cackle. 

Tooley came forward and _ they 
murmured. 

Uncle Greenblade. I didn’t recognise you. 
You've skinned again. 

Greenblade was an enigmatic figure in 
Tooley’s life. He was some sort of relation 
to Sceela — but in the complicated 
genealogy of the Garden Tooley wasn’t sure 
if this made him an uncle. Greenblade 
came and went. He was often found in the 
depth-galleries beyond the Sour Reaches, 
murmuring with the blind things that made 
their home there. A keen teacher and 
symbiotic, he often played host to a myriad 
onboard eco-systems that went beyond the 
standard crabs and anal mites. And he 
sometimes went outside. 

Come closer, my boy. Look. He rubbed 
a carpal over the odd protuberance on his 
head. The bubble shivered and sighed. 
Tooley bent down so that a light-shaft 
passed behind it and saw the life held 
within. 

A porpo in his porpo-sac, Tooley. A little 
interest of mine. I’ve been showing it to my 
pupils. They’re doing marine freld-studies. 

In the Pool Room? I passed them by — they 
seemed quite keen... 

A tribe of small crustacea that Tooley 
couldn’t quite identify scattered over the 
porpo-sac and disappeared into Green- 
blade’s ear. Oh yes, vibrant youth. We come, 
we go and we remember. He gestured to the 
sac. Not unique, of course. It’s been done 
before, but I see it as something of a personal 
triumph. The Uncle pelleted with quiet 
satisfaction. 

Tooley located his bone-tiller and 
began to loosen some soil. He noticed that 
the occupants of neighbouring plots were 
looking over at Uncle Greenblade with 
some curiosity. Tooley felt a small wave of 
embarrassment: his life seemed to be made 
up of forced lust and eccentricity. He busied 
himself to his work, turning over the soil 
and sifting out pebbles. 

It’s almost time isn’t it, my _ boy. 
Greenblade put down his customary clutch 


of books and took up station on a chunk of 
basalt that chose to ignore his murmured 
overtures. 

Tooley carried on tilling. 

It’s been a long time since the last over- 
spawn. Not since I was a boy. 

Tooley glanced up with some slight 
interest, envisioning the larval Greenblade. 

We have the under-spawn every ten years 
as you know, Tooley. I tried to question some 
Prickermen before they left last time but it was 
no good, of course. Unresponsive lot. Only 
one brain apiece, y’see. Tooley knew about 
it but like most Gardeners contrived to 
time his Springing Hibernation to coincide 
with the under-spawn. The Prickermen 
remained a mystery to him: creatures of 
deep ocean and nightmare. He thought of 
the shell fragment and shivered. 

Greenblade was being over-murmura- 
tive, as usual: Buccolia is an exceptional 
person. I’ve spent quite some time with her, 
you know. I understand her very well. She’s 
having trouble focussing her brains on this over- 
spawn business. She doesn’t need those stupid 
toys, those idiotic books... 

GREENBLADE! The - shriek of 
Tooley’s murmur echoed silently across the 
Garden. Faces appeared from behind grass 
borders. He felt a gut surge and pelleted. He 
controlled his brains, quietened himself 
inside. Greenblade... 

I fear you are too close to Buccolia, 
Tooley. Her path is different now, you know 
that. Different to -you, me AND Sceela and her 
gossiping bi-clitorals. I look at her and I see the 
past. I can sense the eons. 

Tooley’s tiller scratched on. You've 
deep-murmured? 

Well, no... The Uncle seemed uncom- 
fortable on his rock. But sometimes an 
outside eye is useful. The larger view as you 
might call it. You must remind me to tell you 


about my Theory of Mankind... 


A SAVAGE JOLT snapped through one 
of Tooley’s arms and rushed on up through 
his fragile shoulders and into his abdominal 
cuticle. He could see the bone-tiller 
shrinking and inflating and realised that he 
was in the under-reality that preceded 
instinctive coil-up. 

Tooley regained consciousness. He was 
sprawled out on the earth in a plot two 
away from his own: flattened weed stalks 
gave testimony to his violent passage. He 
sat up and looked around. Dodd, the plot’s 
Gardener, lay dry-spawning a few paces 
away. He peered at Tooley with mild 
interest before resuming his position among 
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his six partners. They were young thirty- 
five year olds, their scutellums tinged with 
the yellow of maiden-oestrus. 

Greenblade had left his rock and was 
examining the bone-tiller when Tooley 
crawled back. Remarkably, the tiller was 
still in one piece. The tool was made from 
the thighbone of a sea-dog but it wasn’t 
especially strong. The Uncle was mumbling 
to himself and raking the earth, setting out 
pebbles and shells in portentious patterns. 
Tooley snouted him with a carpal and 
tickled the porpo-sac but the old one was 
obviously in some sort of small-hiberna- 
tion. 

Other gathering 
around his plot now. Tooley — who was 


Gardeners were 


somewhat inept socially — felt a little 
awkward. Wishing to busy himself, he bent 
down and gently scooped his phalanges 
across the earth. He made some patterns 
that brought great satisfaction and realised 
that Greenblade’s trance was contagious. 
He pulled his carpal back quickly and as he 
did so something flashed in the dark earth. 
It was extraordinary. It was blue. One 
would have called it the brightest, darkest, 
deepest blue: in its profundity it was 
nonsensical. A mad blue. 

Tooley bent closer, not daring to 
touch. It was transparent, he was sure. It 
was like a piece of still blue water. He 
sensed the anticipation of those around 
him. Someone handed him a piece of weed- 
cloth and he gingerly slipped the find into 
it with the aid of levering pebbles. 

A new toy for Buccolia. 

His arm still ached but he knew that he 
must search some more: he had to keep 
scratching the earth. He had to find what 
was buried there. A partially recovered 
Greenblade helped him. Onboard parasites 
scuttled from the Uncle’s joints and 
abdominal recesses: the embryonic porpo 


stirred in its headshell womb. Others bent 
to help: Dodd, his lovers and some Middle- 
Agers from the levels beyond the Great Fire 
Experiment. 

The light-fingers from the world above 
dimmed as the Gardeners scrabbled and 
cursed. Evening was slipping down onto the 
Earth. An evening closer to the coming of 
the Prickermen, thought Tooley absently. 
He touched the blue toy, safe now ina skin- 
flap. The other Gardeners were finding 
more fragments: red and green and colours 
that he couldn’t quite place. But the blue 
belonged to him. He would keep it safe. 

A small mountain was growing beside 
Tooley’s plot. Soil, weeds and the bones of 
small fish. The Gardeners had murmured to 
the rocks and a green dimness dusted the 
scene: even the excavation mound glowed. 

They kept on working and several of 
the party induced skin-shedding to facili- 
tate easier digging. As the night wore on, 
the plot was littered with wasted exo-skele- 
tons and the symbiotics that scuttled away 
as their armour-homes cooled. 

At the very centre of the night, they 
found The Root. 

They all knew that it wasn’t a root, of 
course, but even the esteemed Greenblade 
was unable to furnish the party with a more 
accurate description. The Root was a 
vertical oblong and made of a flawless white 
stone. It was surrounded by more of the 
coloured fragments and it seemed to the 
Gardeners like a magic island set in a 
rainbow sea. Tooley lay flat out on the pit 
edge and reached a carpal down to scratch 
away surrounding soil, being careful to 
touch neither Root nor fragment. 

There’s something else here, he 
thought. The phosphorescence was espe- 
cially dim and he stretched his nerve- 
endings out before him. He worked a 


carpal-nail carefully into the darkness and a 
small rubble-slip revealed a little more of 
the find. Tooley ran his senses to their 
limits. 

It’s some sort of wunder-root, he 
murmured up to them. Although — He scrab- 
bled some more. Although, it only seems to be 
on ONE side. It’s like a bundle of thorn- 
grasses all knotted and curled up together into a 
ball. But it’s only on one side... Oh, it’s like — 

They helped him up. Tooley gasped for 
breath, inhaling with his rarely used 
patella-valves. It’s like — 

“We need someone smaller,” said 
Dodd, unexpectedly. 

One of Dodd’s oesturi leapt enthusias- 
tically down into the pit and disappeared 
from view. The pit sighed and partially 
collapsed. Dodd scampered forward and 
leapt in head first after her, flailing loose his 
normally recessed pudenda. A rescue party 
dragged the hapless pair out and the lovers 
lay gasping and embarrassed on the edge of 
the excavation. 

Tooley looked down at the under-root 
in the hole: It’s like a head. It’s like a head in 
abook... But his murmur was turned inward 
and no one heard it but himself. 

Greenblade sat once more on his unre- 
sponsive rock. “We need Stannerwitz,” he 
said. 


THE BLIND EEL slithered past his body, 
sprinkling the new skin with electric 
shocks. It was a nightmare journey: the 
water was freezing and the air trapped 
beneath his cuticle made sub-aquatic 
swimming difficult. Tooley found himself 
bumping into the submerged rock ceiling, 
leaving his dorsal ridges scraped and 
bleeding. 


It wasn’t that Stannerwitz lived far 
away from the Gardeners, but the seawater- 
filled passage that led to his cave did make 
regular contact difficult. Stan was young 
and essentially gregarious: his choice of 
home-gallery remained an enigma. 

Tooley located an air pocket and stuck 
his snout into the narrow space between 
water and ceiling, breathing desperately. 
Stan had scratched encouraging directions 
on the rock: it wasn’t long now. 

The passage narrowed before it 
widened and he had to squeeze between 
submerged boulders that gave the uncanny 
impression of moving closer together as he 
passed through. His bowel stretched and he 
watched wretchedly as the pellets floated 
up like small brown bubbles. 

Stan was napping on his beach when 
Tooley broke surface. Biaritz — the giggling 
youngster from the Ochre Way — was lying 
on her front, leafing through a book. She 
couldn’t read either, thought Tooley. But 
he must have inadvertently murmured for 
she looked up and gave a ghastly grin. 
Gum-crabs danced across her incisors. 

Tooley waded ashore, water pouring 
from his recesses. The eel burns stood out 
painfully on his arms. Stan opened his eyes 
and brushed away the mites. 

So. The toy collecter, he murmured, not 
unkindly. A pleasurable visitation — is it not, 
Bia? 

Biaritz peered at Tooley darkly. A 
distant cousin of Sceela’s, perhaps? 


Stan rose up and traced idle patterns in 
the sand with a dirty tarsal. The cave had 
changed a little since Tooley’s last visit. 


The vast book collection had been shifted 
to one side and the new pride appeared to 


be a muddle of transparent containers. 
Their construction material was shiny and 
not unlike that of his new toy, although of 
a somewhat greener hue. The containers 
were strangely narrow at one end as if the 
owner didn’t want anything to get out of 
them. Stan noticed the direction of his 
guest’s gaze. 

Fascinating, hmm? I discovered them just 
below the Middle-Age levels. They were full of 
black water and a book page was slapped on the 
side of each one. No use for all that, of course, 
so I dumped the inconsequential stuff and hung 
on to the interesting bit. Rather pretty, we think 
— don’t we? 

Biaritz gave a snarl-grin. With a start, 
Tooley noticed that she was bi-clitoral. He 
must have a quiet word with young 
Stannerwitz, but now more important 
matters were pressing. 

My boy, we have a problem. A digging 
problem in the Garden. MY bit of Garden... 
he murmured, with a slight blush. Uncle 
Greenblade recalled your excavation prowess 
and wondered, if you weren’t — er — well... 

Stan licked an ear, absently. Have a 
go, old friend? Well — I would like to carry 
on with that dig under the Middle-Ages, but... 
He worked a tarsal-nail carefully into a 
troublesome skin-flap. Hmm. Important, 
you say? 

Biaritz tossed aside her book with a 
yawn and Tooley’s eye caught its cover. It 
was a familiar one: Buccolia had a page- 
picture from the book propped up in her 
spawn-gallery. The cover featured a very 


odd and_ beautiful 


person who was 


murmuring with some others. Mystery- 
writing decorated the top of the cover and 
a jolly red beetle sat on the bottom. He 
remembered the title of the book: 
Stannerwitz had spent years poring over it 
and the translation went on. 

THE MIRAKLEES, he thought. THE 
MIRAKLEES OF CHRISTYMAN. 

You reckon it’s a biggy, Tool? 

Um, yes... A very powerful murmur. 
Quite intense. 

Well, that seems to settle it. He adjusted 
his rakish neckerchief. Count me in, you old 
pellet-in-the-night. 


MERCIFULLY, Stan kept several caches 
of equipment throughout The Levels. A 
sub-aquatic journey hefting tools from his 
home-gallery would not be necessary. 

A day and a night passed before Stan 
had completed his tortuous inventory. Be 
prepared, he had murmured, mysteriously. 
Tooley and the others almost went mad 
with impatience. Gardeners had by this 
time brought in relations and friends and 
the plot was gaining a distinct air of being 
lived in. Pellet latrines had been dug and 
emergency hibernation-lines were begin- 
ning to appear. 

Tooley took to stalking unfamiliar 
passageways during this enforced hiatus, 
but his wanderings soon found him at the 
entrance to Buccolia’s spawn-gallery. He 
moped outside, straining to hear any 
movement within. There was an occasional 
grate of chitin on rock but nothing more. 
He grasped the blue toy in his chest: the 
flesh had begun to grow into it and soon 
removal would be difficult — but he daren’t 
disturb Buccolia. His life had been 


harrowing of late and Tooley realised that 


he had lost all sense of time. He was begin- 
ning to cut his memory into small portions, 
unable to grasp them as a significant whole. 

The coming of the Prickermen could 
not be far away now. He remembered again 
his ammonite-vision: he imagined clouds of 
them rising up from the ocean depths, 
hungry for their spawning landfall. 

He sadly returned to the Garden. 

Stan’s preparations had come to a 
crisis. A complicated system of supports and 
derricks cobwebbed the excavation and it 
was difficult to see The Root at all now. 
Stan had attached himself to a grass-rope 
and was swinging down the short distance 
to the pit’s bottom. There was much scrab- 
bling and grunts and calls for odd tools — 
the last of which were handed from above 
by an eager Greenblade. Crowds had 
swelled for the event: the Uncle’s larval 
pupils milled about the diggings and made 
further field notes. Tooley even thought he 
could see Sceela among the hordes as she 
disinterestedly copulated with a Middle- 
Ager of his slight acquaintance. 

There was an especially loud grunt 
from the pit. The throng strained to catch a 
murmur of discovery. 

“There’s only one way to get at this 
pelleting thing,” said Stan’s distended 
voice. “Under it.” 


SCEELA STILL HAD plenty of home 
entertaining to do and the Middle-Ager 
was only a part of it. She received the news 
with a look that wished it could bestow on 
Tooley a lifetime’s skinning in half a 
minute. 

Through a complex tradition of genea- 
logical debt and favour, plots and home- 
galleries were often acquired at the same 
time: the ideal arrangement would be for a 
plot to be directly above a home so the 
lucky Gardener could cultivate the delicate 
mazey roots that were such a delicacy 
in Levels cuisine. Tooley was a lucky 
Gardener and Sceela huffed off to the 
Middle-Ages. 

In the meantime, Stan weighted a line 
with a friendly pebble and dropped it down 
a swiftly drilled borehole. The happily 
glowing rock swung now from the ceiling of 
Tooley’s feeding-gallery. Everyone was 
delighted and moved down a level. Stan 
shed two skins and erected bone-scaf- 
folding. 

At first, digging was difficult. Stan had 
to import extra lash-mites from willing 
donors to keep his eyes clear from the 
descending dirt and mazey roots. Then the 
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soil took on a more gooey texture and 
didn’t separate so easily. 

Increased moisture content, murmured 
Greenblade to the enthusiastic gathering. 

Enthusiasm dwindled, however, as it 
became clear that a swift denouement to 
The Root Mystery would be unforth- 
coming. The audience became slightly 
depleted and some of the larvals resumed 
their game of charades. Indeed, Tooley was 
on the verge of brewing up some communal 
mazey broth when an audible scream came 
from overhead. The scaffolding groaned 
and the sea-dog bones twisted and snapped. 
A great noise ripped across the gallery, 
filling the air with dust and the yelps of 
Gardeners as they tried to make a swift exit. 

Some made it out into the Shedding 
Way and disappeared down obscure under- 
passes. Others obeyed a deeper instinct, 
curling into armoured coils and stopping 
their hearts: it would be many days before 
they could revive themselves. Comatose 
Gardeners lay about the cave like sandy 
lugworm spirals. Tooley felt his gut distend 
but nothing came out. 

He stared upwards through the settling 
debris. Stannerwitz floated above him as if 
by magic. The young archaeologist had 
been thrown from his perch and had 
grasped the first thing that he’d come 
across: the glowing plumb-line. It had been 
a risky thing — he didn’t possess as many 
hands as Tooley. The line was fastened to a 
sturdy derrick up in Tooley’s plot and Stan 
swung now, unsure whether to laugh, pellet 
or curl into an armour-coil like the others. 

The line snapped. 

Stan squeaked, fell and landed on a 
concussed and rambling Greenblade. The 
Uncle groaned: he stared past Stan and up 
to the gallery ceiling. “Look,” he managed 
to rasp out loud. 

The collapse had created a deep recess. 
The Root jutted down at them — thin, 
angular and dirty white. The straightness of 
it was unbelievable. There was nothing like 
this in Nature: 
smoothest mirror rock pool was an imper- 
fect thing. The three stood or lay in 
wonder. Greenblade tried to murmur but 


in comparison, the 


was swiftly put down by his two compan- 
ions. 

Something was attached to The Root: 
perhaps an adhering remnant of clay, 
thought Tooley. He murmured to his 
optical-canal, murmured to his brains to 
shrink the distance. No, not earth. 
Something else. Taking his bearings from 
the plumb-line, he realised that this odd 


appendage must be on the same side of The 


Root as the strange head-like bundle in his 
plot. He focused in closer. What was it? It 
wasn’t at all the same as the seaweed head... 

The others helped him up onto their 
shoulders and he looked closely. There 
were two of them, folded across each other. 
Smooth yet somehow organic, each of 
them fanned out into five stubby tarsals. 
Could he believe what he was seeing? 
Should he tell the others? But it was too 
late: they had detected a murmur through 
his body, a light spasm. 

They lowered him down and an eager 
— if somewhat one-sided — debate ensued. 
Greenblade fancied it was a hoax — a fraud 
laid down by frivolous ancestors. He gave 
them full credit for imagination but the feet 
were simply too smooth and unrealistic. 
True, they corresponded in size to their 
own but the design as a whole was obvi- 
ously the work of a deranged maniac. He 
then proceeded to delineate a profounder 
import that might lie in the ceiling. He felt 
that The Root could represent a longing for 
an ideal: the perfect creature. A construc- 
tion, of course, but the skin carried not a 
hint of shedding and the flesh looked hard 
and unyielding. Nothing like this could 
have existed in real life. It was a dream. 
Stannerwitz felt sure he’d encountered 
something like this in the course of his 
research, if only he could remember... 

Tooley just kept looking up at The 
Root and its Feet. Perhaps the attached 
stone-creature had been planted so it might 
grow; perhaps he should go and find his 
bone-tiller. And then, even then, he knew 
and he leaned against the rock and 
murmured. His thoughts passed through 
the Earth and into The Root. He closed his 
eyelids. He could almost feel his brains 
squeezing together. The Root. The Feet. 
The Head in the plot above. No one would 
ever know what Tooley saw there in his 
gallery. He gasped, almost passing out. 

“Buccolia,” he whispered. Stan and 
Greenblade turned. “Buccolia must come 
here... She must come here before they get 
her — before it’s too late...” 

He leapt over the armour-coils and out 
and on up into the Shedding Way. 


THE LEVELS were deserted. He realised 
that the whole population was either in 
shock-catharsis or had made its way to 
personal hibernation-lines when the 
ceiling caved in. 

He shed some joint-skin and ran. The 
rocks around him flickered with phospho- 
rescence as they reacted to his fevered 


murmur. It was as if a green sun raced before 
him. He could hear a scrabble from behind 
and realised that Stan and Greenblade 
followed — whether to help or to hinder he 
could not tell. He just had to bring Buccolia 
to this place. The blue toy throbbed in his 
breast but it didn’t matter anymore. He 
clawed his way into the skin-flap and ripped 
away the blood-soaked fragment of stained 
glass. 

The sudden pain made him slow and 
stop. His breathing was rapid and he 
realised that his patella-valves were 
wheezing too. He leaned against the 
passage wall, noticing a recent rockfall. 
Strangely, the earth seemed to have been 
forced out under pressure rather than merely 
to have fallen under its own weight. 

Tooley listened intently. One of his 
brains could detect the running steps of the 
two companions: another could hear 
nothing. But Tooley sensed that it was a 
very important nothing. The silence was as 
solid as a rock. 

Stan reached him first. His joints were 
sore under his new skin and he’d discarded 
his neckerchief. He lay on the floor, gasp- 
ing. Tooley... you one-brain pelleting fool. 
Leave your sister. You CAN’T move her. 
You'll kill us all... 

There was a movement in Tooley’s 
solid-as-a-rock nothingness. Somewhere 
behind, he could hear Greenblade’s patellas 
protesting with misuse. He looked down at 
Stan. He spoke aloud. “Come with me, 
boy.” 

They moved slowly forward together. 
They could both feel something. Rock- 
murmuring brought no response. Nothing 
like this had ever happened before. The air 
tasted different but without the twin-senses 
of smell and murmuration the Gardeners 
were confused. 

There were further rockfalls — or rather 
rock-punches — ahead of them. They leapt 
over the rubble and galloped on faster, both 
aware of some unknown crisis. They were 
almost foiled by a mammoth fall just 
outside the entrance to the spawn-gallery. 
They worked at the mound like creatures 
possessed, blood freely flowing from their 
carpals. 

Buccolia had gone. 

Her cave was strewn with the begin- 
nings of book patterns and uneaten food. 
The picture-page of Christyman lay in 
three pieces. Again, that strange taste filled 
the air. Tooley crawled around the gallery, 
braying uncontrollably. Stan returned to 
the entrance and peered out into the 
passage. The odour was strong and salty. He 


went back and pulled Tooley up by his 
dorsal bumps. 

“Come on, you old pillock,” he 
grunted. 

They carried on up the tunnel. An odd 
chirruping suddenly echoed ahead of them. 
They came to a halt and there was a slight 
pressure-drop. 

A wall of crustacea was rushing down 
Ochre Way. It came like a wave. Crabs, 
mites, sea spiders: tiny, small, huge. The 
noise of their rush was breathtaking: the 
chitinous clack of claws, the wet thump of 
ten thousand dead men’s fingers. The two 
friends leapt wildly at the rock, searching 
for a carpal-hold. The deluge rushed by and 
Tooley and Stan could feel their own 
symbiotics scuttling down their bodies to 
join it. The mass of legs surged up the large 
rockfall and were gone into the heart of the 
Earth: gone in the direction of the sea. 

A small figure stepped out into the 
tunnel ahead of them: it seemed to raise 
a thin arm in farewell. The arm stopped 
in mid-elevation and the Prickerman 
crouched. It paused threateningly and then 
bounced back into a side-alley. 


THE FISSURE was a small one. How 
Buccolia had managed to work her way into 
it was a mystery. Tooley was shocked at her 
appearance. Ecdysistic skin had grown over 
her eyes and she was blind. The legs were 
crushed and crippled under the fantastic 
weight of her bloated abdomen: fluids 
dripped where she had forced it into the 
tiny crack. 

The noise was intense. In the usually 
near-silent world of The Levels it was a 
sound from hell. Buccolia herself was 
screaming incredibly. Her jaws had tele- 
scoped into fearsome mandibles with which 
she crushed and snapped any Prickerman 
foolish enough to get too close. 

And the Prickermen: a hiss rose up like 
the ocean passing over shingle. They 
almost spoke. They almost had _ brains. 
There were swarms of them — as many as 
the retreating crabs. They clambered over 
the rock outside Buccolia’s fissure, trying 
desperately to get in at her. Frenzied, they 
tore at their fellows with toothless jaws and 
mounted each other in the madness of their 
instinct. 

Fascinating, quite fascinating. A murmur 
came from the passage, as they peered in at 
the sub-gallery holding Buccolia and her 
lover-tormentors. Greenblade had made it 
at last. He appeared pale under his head- 
shell and the porpo-sac had abandoned 


him. I always suspected it would be like this. I 
have a Theory, you know — 

The mass of Prickermen turned for the 
first time. Their hissing quietened to the 
surf of very distant seas. One of them came 
forward with that odd bouncing movement 
that they had seen earlier. It was perhaps 
half the height of the Gardeners and 
smoothly skinned, with an _iron-lipped 
skin-flap running vertically down its chest. 
The head was globlossomed in a curious, 
wavering shell of air. Inside, a snout 
wriggled slightly and then with more 
vigour. The air-bubble wobbled and the 
Prickerman gave a light snort. The sight 
was almost amusing. 

Greenblade took a step forward. The 
creature has smelt me, my young friends. 
Quite, quite fascinating. This never happened 
during under-spawning. Perhaps they’re more 
sensitive now. I am beyond Middle-Age, you 
see. Bits and pieces of me have dried up. I have 
ceased to function in many areas. The poor 
brute — it sees me as a female. For every ten 
under-spawnings there is only one like this: 
there’s only one like this every hundred years... 

He was a larval last time, you know, 
Stan. Tooley was curious at his own conver- 
sational manner. 

The Uncle proceeded, as ever: Oh yes, 
over-spawning must be a trying time for the 
Prickermen: after all, it must be quite impor- 
tant to the poor, wretched creatures. Their seed 
carries not the germ of Gardeners but of their 
own rarer kind. As you must know, my young 
friends, Buccolia will give issue to a clutch of 
larval Prickermen. All rather sad, I’m afraid. 
Ah yes. We come, we go... 

Tooley and Stan barely had time to 
crouch before the Prickermen were in the 
air, bouncing off the ceiling, leaping from 
the walls. The sea-hiss grew and filled the 
gallery, threatening to rub the very air 
molecules out of existence with its hideous 
rasping: 


THE SUB-GALLERY was suddenly empty. 

Buccolia screamed in her fissure: Stan 
and Tooley crouched on the ground: a few 
maimed Prickermen shivered and shrank 
into the gloom. A distant hiss echoed 
around The Levels: sshhh... 

They soothed Buccolia into silence. 
Oestrus appeared to have brought on a 
nervous collapse in at least one brain. Most 
of her body was paralyzed. It was fantastic 
that she had made it this far. 

After a struggle, they managed to 
ease the bloated body from its hiding 
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place. It was a terrible weight. Tooley, 
already on the verge of total exhaustion, 
had only the thought of The Root to power 
his aching limbs. They managed to get 
her to the doorway into the passage 
before they stumbled and fell together. 
Buccolia groaned and put up an odd 
high-pitched singing. 

Stan’s brains were obviously faded. He 
spoke with difficulty. “I say stuff it, Tooley. 
Leave her! I say leave her to the Prickers. 
You heard what Greenblade said. This time 
their semen’s got the over-germ of 
Prickerkind: we must get Buccolia to the 
seashore and she must go with them out 
into the inky ocean and there she'll pour 
out more bubble-heads, so they can come 
back and chuck their spunk again and again 
and again...” Stannerwitz’s manner paced 
on the borders of madness but his words 
were true. “If they don’t get to her you’re 
wiping out the whole pelleting race. Don’t 
you know it could all end here?” 

Tooley worked his jaws: “Yes, maybe it 
will end here. Maybe it will. But didn’t you 
see what they looked like? Didn’t you see 
their bodies? Don’t you look at your own 
books?” 

They struggled up once more and 
carried on. The burden was on their shoul- 
ders, the weight cutting down one side. 
They had to stop often to change ends. 
Tooley appeared to be delirious now: Stan 
was scowling and silent. 

The smell came to them again as they 
approached the final section leading to 
Tooley’s home-gallery. A red object lay on 
the floor ahead of them. It was crumpled 
and flat, its armour crushed into a thousand 
pieces. Tooley looked at the bundle and felt 
an absurd admiration for Uncle Greenblade 
and his proven Theory — whatever it was. 

And in the dimness beyond lurked the 
Prickermen. 

Some were already convulsed in the 
death-spasm that followed wet-spawning. 
Greenblade’s sham mating-odour had 
caused confusion: lost figures shuffled 
around uncertainly, engorged _prickers 
absurd against their midget bodies. 
Buccolia was eyed with trepidation. Their 
limited cranal capacity had not prepared 
the Prickermen for two possible over- 
spawn-mates. 

The Gardeners leant against the 
passage-wall: their shoulders were now 
senseless and they hung onto Buccolia with 
a dull determination. Her breathing came 
in short gasps. 

“Give her to them,” hissed Stan. “Give 
her... to... them...” 
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A Prickerman approached. Again, it 
was their friend with the long skin-flap. A 
leader, perhaps? Had Greenblade suspected 
a social structure among the creatures? The 
air-bubble slurped and glistened. 

“Yes. Give the Mother to us. Give her 
to us and we'll go.” The Pricker spoke 
quietly. It adjusted its neck and the air- 
bubble slid away revealing the small face 
beneath. The nostrils flared drawing in the 
unfamiliar Levels air with distaste. “You 
people — what more do you want from us?” 

And without warning, Tooley found 
himself murmuring with the Pricker-leader, 
found himself tumbling into that small, 
smooth head: I want to show you something. 

The Prickerman gasped. 

Don’t be frightened, ocean-swimmer. 
Tooley swung into deep-murmur. He raced 
back through Pricker-life: he used the 
Prickerman himself as his alley, to inform 
and translate, to devolve each magic 
element of strangeness. 

Tooley sensed an ache within the 
Prickerman. 


Flashes and twinkles: glimpses of Prickerbabies 
on smooth-floors strewn with books, toys and 
wrapping paper: Flashes and twinkles: 
Forgotten songs that sang again: A flash: And 
the Word became Flesh and dwelt among us: A 
twinkle: And a smooth Prickerwoman came 
closer, trying to smile, trying not to think of the 
dried-up nut womb inside her and all her kind: 
But in a twinkle of his own, Tooley was 
already racing back with the Pricker-leader 
across the sea and through the half-drowned 
entrance of the great cathedral: Slipping 
through the cracks, detonating those too 
narrow to carry them... 


IT WAS THE WORK of a second. Tooley 
gasped and fell back against the rock, 
almost dropping his sister. The Prickerman 
seemed puzzled. It wheezed, almost smiled 
and turned away before twisting back 
slowly, the almost-smile fading: “You shit, 
you insect...” 

Buccolia sighed. 

The Prickerman hunched and sprang. 
Stan went down under its lightning attack. 
Tooley also fell, his body crushed by their 
burden. He tried to cover his face: the 
Pricker had unzipped a row of battle-spines 
from its skin-flapped chest and was 
throwing itself at Buccolia’s swollen 
abdomen. It had gone mad; flashing, twink- 
ling mad. Through the hideous lubrication 
of blood and embryonic juices, Tooley 
managed to slip out from under his sister’s 


body. The dismal throng of Prickermen 
backed away and Tooley realised that he 
must make a fearsome sight. He raised all 
his arms into the air and screamed. The 
wretched creatures scuttled away into the 
darkness. 

There was a terrible sound from behind 
and he turned just in time to see the 
Pricker-leader’s head go flying across the 
passage. Its body shivered briefly and then 
fell away from Buccolia’s deadly mandibles. 
Tooley looked down at the Pricker’s feet. 
They were smooth and the flesh was firm, 
quite unlike those of the Gardeners. They 
looked like The Feet of The Root. 

He dragged Buccolia over the senseless 
Stan. A crash came from his home-gallery. 
Dust fell out at them from the doorway as 
they fell through it together. Tooley stared 
upwards: The Root had shifted and had 
sunk further into the cave. It almost 
reached the floor now. 

“Look, Buccolia! Look at The Root. 
See how it’s grown...” 

The Feet had now lengthened into 
smooth Legs: Legs bereft of nail-hairs and 
patella-valves. In the green rock-light, they 
seemed to be almost transparent. 

“See. See The Legs...” 

Buccolia crawled forward, her carpals 
ground to stumps. I cannot see, my brother. I 
am blind. I cannot see. 

He helped her forward, pulling her 
across rubble and the armour-coil humps of 
sleeping Gardeners. There was little point 
in their waking up, he thought. The World 
had ended now. 

They lay together on the rough floor, 
mere skin-widths from the base of The 
Root. It was as smooth as a pool at the 
Centre of the Earth: Greenblade’s dream 
work of a maniac artisan. 

Tooley held his tarsal in front of his 
eyes. The twin-pincers clenched, the stiff 
hairs rasped against each other. Things can 
be better than this, he thought. And the 
flashing-twinkling memory-murmur came 
back to him. 

“Things can be better than this, 
Christyman,” he said. 

He glanced at Buccolia then stared up 
at the beautiful Body. 

And wondering what would happen, 
they touched The Cross together. Oo 


Tim Nickels’ story last issue, “Born in the 
Forest”, received an honourable mention in 
Ellen Datlow and Terri Windling’s Year’s 
Best Fantasy and Horror. Look for his work 
in Scheherazade and the new Barrington 
Books anthology, The Science of Sadness. 
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CHRONICLES OF THE MUTANT 
RAIN FOREST 


by Robert Frazier and Bruce Boston 


A5, 80pp p/b, $8:85 from Horror’s Head Press, 140 Dickie 
Avenue, Staten Island, New York 10314, USA 

As we near the close of the century, the rain forest has 
become one of the most potent images of man’s selfish 
destruction of his natural environment. Yet just as the real forest 
is stripped for its resources, so its image is readily plundered by 
writers to suit their own individual purposes. In Chronicles of the 
Mutant Rain Forest, however, the tables are turned, and the 
forest is back in control. 

This is immediately evident from Lucius Shepard's intro- 
duction. He describes how he agrees to guide a young New York 
couple on a trip into the Petén, in the hope of fraying their 
relationship enough to get off with the woman. Four days into 
the journey, tempers are failing and 
things look hopeful, when their camp 
is approached by a stranger horribly 
disfigured by jungle diseases. The story 
he tells draws the couple closer again 
and Shepard's lust is frustrated, but he 
is not disappointed. He realises that 
the meeting has changed him, that his 
thoughts have been orchestrated by 
the jungle, that a small but miraculous 
shift in reality has returned his sense of 
mystery. 

Illustrating explicitly what Frazier 
and Boston may choose only to imply, 
Shepard’s introduction primes the 
reader for the journey ahead. In the 
23 pieces — 8 by Frazier, 10 by Boston, 
and 5 collaborations — the two poets 
sketch out a rain forest that is magical, 
immense and mysterious. It is a 
melting pot of genetic activity, rife 
with new species too numerous and 
changing too fast to ever hope to catalogue, of biological 
activity that makes man seem puny and helpless in comparison: 


A carnivorous mushroom spore roots on my exposed forearm 

and Tomaz must dig deeply beneath the flesh to excise 

the wrinkled neon growth which has sprouted in minutes. 
(“Return to the Mutant Rain Forest”) 


Above all, Frazier and Boston create a new mythology for 
the rain forest that combines ancient Mayan mysticism, Caribe 
supersitition, and the image of the panther as supreme beast of 
the forest. A people of “clever felines who walk upon two feet” 
inhabits the interior, while sleek, dark succubi transform the 
substance and sanctum of the night in a way that no human 
lover could achieve. A dangerous new religion portrays the 
Second Coming as feline, the crucifix of an impaled panther is 
a religious symbol outlawed in the Northern Cities. 

All but three of the poems have appeared individually since 
1986 in a wide variety of professional and small-press markets, 
but brought together in one volume, the product is certainly 
greater than the sum of the parts. The leitmotifs now have time 


to build and resonate within the reader, the forest itself assumes 
a potent and overpowering charisma, its mythology restored 
and our respect for it reaffirmed. 

Just as the unexpected stranger in the jungle brought about 
a change in Shepard and his two companions, the chronicles 
presented by Frazier and Boston cannot fail to affect the reader. 
As Shepard concludes in the introduction: “Perhaps herein you 
will undergo a change, and perhaps you will neither notice it 
nor obey its imperatives. No one can know in advance what use 
the jungle will make of them. However, if you have 
knowledgeable guides — guides such as Robert Frazier and Bruce 
Boston — you may be led to a site where some improbable 
stranger may appear, where a simple dialogue may engage the 
lie of the world so profoundly that something more poignant 
than simple truth will be revealed, where the dreams that make 
us real are common stuff and the mysteries we breathe are 
born.” QO 


NEW NOIR by John Shirley 

Black Ice Books, ISBN 0-932511-55-4, 115pp p/b, $7 from 
Fiction Collective Two, c/o English Department 
Publications Centre, Box 494, University of Colorado at 
Boulder, Boulder, CO 80309-0494, USA 


WETBONES by John Shirley 


Blake, ISBN 1-857820-32-0, 332pp, £4.99 

John Shirley's writing is in the wrong category. Wetbones 
is published as horror, the stories in New Noir are described as 
“like a postmodern Edgar Allen Poe”, others link him with the 
cyberpunks. Wrong! All of it. He’s none of these. 

If you must categorise him, think of grunge music. Add a 
little touch of bleak romance. Give it a conviction that life 
revolves around sex and drugs — preferably drugs. Dress it up 
with the belief that nobody wins. Make it rough, raw, ragged. 
At its best it has a documentary realism which makes you feel 
you know exactly what it is like to take a hit of crack, to talk jive 
with all the mind-blasted whores in the worst alleyways in the 
dirtiest sections of the world’s most violent cities. At its worst 
there is a notion of storytelling which doesn’t even begin to ring 
true. But this is where Shirley is at. This is grunge fiction. 

It is not like anything else. And there is no-one else doing it 
like this. 

The weakness is where Shirley doesn't have the conviction 
to tread his own solitary path. Where he makes like the dirty 
realists in some of the stories of addicts and losers and petty 
criminals in New Noir, for instance. The painful realism of fixing 
up and looking for an out which just isn’t there scores every 
time; but when it comes to the transparent power of the prose, 
the sense of going deep into everyday experience, writers like 
Richard Ford and Denis Johnson knock him for six. 

Take “Jody and Annie on TV”: here are two characters who 
have long since smashed themselves flat against the brick wall 
which closes off their particular dead end. They take to casual 
violence, then motiveless murder simply for the sexual thrill of 
seeing their crimes reported on TV. As no-hopers seeking the 
last desperate way out, they are convincing; but there is a 
romantic notion that Shirley is just being darker and dirtier than 
thou which shifts the story out of the mean streets and into 
some neverneverland where it isn't meant to be. “Just Like 
Suzie” comes on like a ludicrously nasty slice of life. An addict 
(it is always an addict: Shirley's perception of life doesn’t seem 
to admit the possibility of anyone, rich or poor, who doesn’t use 
crack or coke or heroin) has lost his wife because of an 
association with a whore. He goes back to the whore, they shoot 
up then, in an act of revenge, indulge in such ferocious fellatio 


that she chokes to death and in the rictus of death her teeth 
lock around his cock and balls. So far so typical, except death 
don’t work like that. Rigor takes longer to set in; it would be 
easy to break her jaw, or her teeth, to escape. It’s this grim 
romanticism which mistimes amd misleads Shirley's grim 
realism, so the stories become less powerful than they should 
be. 

Still, at least there is a raw integrity in these stories which 
makes them well worth reading. When he recasts the format 
for a wider audience in the novel Wetbones, he smooths off the 
rough edges, prettifies it so it loses some of the wild impetus. 

Here we have an attempt to combine Silence of the Lambs 
with another run-of-the-mill psychic vampire story. There is a 
series of ghastly murders in Los Angeles which are nicknamed 
wetbones because the victim is so squeezed out that all that is 
left is a flaccid sack of broken bones and unidentifiable fluids. 
The wife of a wannabe Hollywood scriptwriter has died of a 
strange addiction, and the young brother of the scriptwriter’s 
old friend and colleague has disappeared from juvenile 
detention apparently suffering the same addiction. The 
daughter of a reformed addict has been kidnapped and he 
traces her to the stews of LA. These various trails converge on 
the Hollywood mansion where film world elite indulge in odd 
perversions under the control of alien worm-like creatures who 
feed on the psychic experience. 

When he deals with the nature of addiction, Shirley is 
excellent. And in particular the scenes where the reformed 
addict finds himself back on crack in the company of a black 
whore he has picked up is hard reading but absolutely stunning. 
But as a novel this book too easily reverts to format. The amateur 
detectives who succeed where the police won't go, the oddball 
loner who somehow knows exactly how the bad guys are to be 
defeated, the moments of luck or coincidence which steer the 
plot towards its next thrill — you can tick off the tricks which 
make this book read like airport fodder rather than a manic 
glimpse of the dark side. 

Early in the novel there are some odd moments of perverse 
sexuality which might hook a few adolescents, but it is 
noticeable that these tend to fall by the wayside as Shirley 
eventually gets his plot to start working. It is written in a pacy, 
disjointed style which makes the book exciting. It just doesn’t 
convince. Nor does it have anything like the energy and 
individuality which mark the less polished stories of New Noir. 
Paul Kincaid Q 
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THE SUN RISES RED 


edited by Chris Kenworthy 


118pp p/b, £4:50 from Barrington Books, Bartle Hall, 
Liverpool Road, Hutton, Preston, Lancs PR4 5HB 

In the USA independent/small press anthologies abound; 
some, like Grue and Nactulpa occupying a hazy netherworld 
somewhere between the realm of magazines and books, 
appearing regularly though their periods vary. In the UK the 
story has been rather different, independent genre collections 
being something of a rarity (only Egerton Press's Darklands and 
BBR’s Blood and Grit come to mind). But that could be set to 
change with the appearance of Chris Kenworthy’s Barrington 
Books, whose first offering is reviewed here. 

The Sun Rises Red is packaged in a decidedly restrained way, 
the black and white cover with its monochrome photo being 
very reminiscent of 1960s poetry collections! The book is not of 
one specific genre, rather a mixture or a blend. Chris Kenworthy 
tells me that he might have described it as a ‘slipstream’ 
anthology if he had been more aware of the term when the 
book went to press. From the introduction onwards it is evident 
that the editor sees the fiction in this book as more than just 
entertainment. There is a definite social and political thread 
(with perhaps a hint of a leftward slant) running through the 
material, and the introduction expresses a post-cyberpunk/ 
steampunk hope that “SF can regain its humanity”. 

There are seven stories, two of them solo efforts by the 
editor — he also collaborates in a third. Kenworthy’s two tales 
are the most overtly political pieces in the anthology, and the 
first, “Touching”, reflects the influences of Geoff Ryman‘s 
The Child Garden which the author/editor mentions in the 
introduction. “Touching” is also the hardest piece to read, 
alternating as it does between emotionally charged third person 
narrative and cold, scientific first person introspection. 

Joel Lane’s “And Some Are Missing” was for me the 
weakest piece. The story itself was competently written and 
told, and the main character’s feelings of isolation, and 
frustration at failed relationships, is successfully conveyed. Sadly 
the author, having decided to make his cast predominantly 
homosexual males, proceeds to cram in as many gay clichés and 
stereotypes as he is able: flamboyant dress, the use of amyl 
nitrate during sex, even a preoccupation with interior decor — 
all of which serves to ruin the credibility of the story. 

The ubiquitous (where anthologies are concerned) Nicholas 
Royle is in good form with “The Mainstream”, which describes 
in cynical, blackly-humourous detail a motorist’s descent from 
fatigue through despondency into abject paranoia. For those 
familiar with Royle’s work certain autobiographical elements 
will be obvious. The editor's next appearance, “Movements”, is 
a topical depiction of a dystopian future Europe where the 
present ratio of East-West German poverty and affluence is 
dramatically reversed, and the neo-Nazi menace has attained a 
terrifying magnitude. 

“The Husband's Stitch” is my favourite story. Andrew 
Rollinson has produced a skilful, witty piece which, despite its 
brevity, makes a great impact. Superficially a lightweight 
offering, the tale instills a strange state of afterthought in the 
reader. It is both funny and terrifying, and makes me grateful 
to be male and thus spared the ordeal of giving birth. Does any 
man really appreciate what motherhood entails? Read this story 
before you answer. 

If | had to nominate a best (as opposed to favourite) story, 
it would be Simon Ings and M. John Harrison’s “The Dead”: an 
eerie and original piece which has already been snapped up for 
reprint by Interzone. What can | say? If you only buy the book 
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for this story it will have been money well spent. The last item 
is “The City Calls Her Home” by Mike O'Driscoll and Chris 
Kenworthy. This is a piece in the same sinister vein as 
Kenworthy’s “Movements”, but set this time in a London 
coming apart at the seams. Downbeat but very atmospheric; a 
fitting close to this all-too-slim volume. 

All new ventures must complete a phase of ‘finding their 
feet’ when they learn to walk before they can run. If this first 
excellent book is Barrington’s idea of walking, | can’t wait to see 
what they do at full sprint. Buy it. 

Rick Cadger o 


AVANT-POP: Fiction for a 
Daydream Nation 
edited by Larry McCaffery 


Black Ice Books, ISBN 0-932511-72-4, 247pp p/b, $7 from 
Fiction Collective Two, c/o English Department 
Publications Centre, Box 494, University of Colorado at 
Boulder, Boulder, CO 80309-0494, USA 

Try this: 

|.am sitting at my desk. Fedora pulled low over the eyes. A 
book is open before me. There are two slugs in me, one is lead 
the other is Bourbon. The lead is where the heart should be, the 
whiskey is to take away the taste of death. | am trying to decide 
what killed me. 

My only clue is this book before me. It purports to be an 
anthology of “radical, subversive literary talents of the post- 
modern new wave” put together by would-be postmodernist 
guru Larry McCaffery. He would fill that role better if he weren't 
convinced that cyberpunk is postmodernist SF without seeming 
to notice that it is also SF. But other than a trite little cover blurb 
by Gibson, the cyberpunkers are absent from this anthology. 
Maybe we'll get a better picture of what McCaffery actually 
thinks postmodernism is? 

Except that where he'd get the chance to tell us, in the 
introduction, he sticks in a fictionalised encounter between 
himself and Kathy Acker, gangster’s moll of the PM set. And he 
doesn't know who she is, which doesn’t exactly give you a lot 
of hope. And he writes it all as Raymond Chandler pastiche, like 
he’s this great PM detective unravelling the case of this leather- 
clad, sex-hungry chick who comes in with her PM texts. Then 
he has the nerve to put in: “Besides, as Brian McHale notes in 
his influential study Postmodern Fiction, detective fiction is a 
modernist mode inappropriate in the age of chaos theory, 
Heisenberg, relativity, quantum mechanics, and Kurt Godel.” 
He doesn’t seem to have got as far as McHale saying that the 
postmodernist detective format subverts genre expectations by 
having no crime, or the detective fails, or arrives at the wrong 
solution. Like you get in Paul Auster or Umberto Eco or Thomas 
Pynchon. But McCaffery is none of these, he isn’t actually a very 
good writer. So his introduction doesn’t feel postmodern in the 
sense of taking old formats and putting them together in fresh 
and unsettling patterns. It just feels secondhand. 

Is that what killed me? Died by boredom? 


Try this: 

| walk into a story by Eurudice. A fat lesbian embraces me, 
engulfs me. | am inside her cunt. It is cavernous. Nice wallpaper. 
We thrash sexually on a leaking waterbed. She changes her 
name every time she speaks. That's okay. She is everywoman. 
It's a bit blatant but | can hack that. For the moment she’s called 
Larry. And when she speaks it doesn’t connect with what has 
gone before, with what has been said before. 

Between fellations | say: “Stephen Wright tells about the 
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Larry McCaffery 


sexual shenanigans on the set of a film that is both pornographic 
and blasphemous. David Pell uses extracts from de Sade and old 
prints of flagellation and copulation to illustrate a cod(piece) 
guide to literary style.” 

Larry says: “It's radical.” 

“Not fair. You kept to the point.” 

"This is a review not fiction, there's a different aesthetic. 
The reviewer has a duty to inform.” 

“And the writer doesn't?” 

“It's all about upsetting complacency.” 

“So why do all avant pop stories use the words cunt and 
cock more than any other from the rich vocabulary of our English 
language?” 

“This is dangerous writing.” 

“Or pornography.” 

“No, pornography is just intended to arouse. Dangerous 
writing is meant to overthrow ‘daydream’ America.” 

“Well, most of this stuff is certainly not arousing.” 

“So it must be radical?” 


Try this: 

Broke back sentences. Idiom thieves. sentences which come 
from nowhere and wander nowhere without benefit of capitals 
or punctuation good god or any of the other devices which allow 
us to disentangle sense from the flow of words like we cant even 
tell if we were inside or outside the head of the protagonist. 
Radical postmodernists eschew good writing. Who dictates 
what is good? 

Which doesn’t mean there isn't good writing in here. 
Samuel R. Delany's “On the Unspeakable” is worth the entrance 
fee alone. Almost journalistic descriptions of masturbators and 
crack addicts in a porn theatre are counterpointed by sharp 
thoughts about the different languages we all use in different 
situations, pondering whether each language is a different 
reality. Each is wrapped around the other in a mobius loop of 
double-columned prose where, for once, form matches and 
works with content. 

Good stuff too from Rob Hardin, William Vollmann, Harry 
Polkinhorn, David Matlin. Who decides what is good? A 
beautiful post-apocalyptic tale of savaged dreams from Tim 
Ferret. Who decides what is beautiful? 

But the question remains. | rouse myself from the death 
slouch over my desk. | emerge from the lesbian’s lubricious 
embrace. Is this radical? Is this postmodern? Answer: 
sometimes. Sometimes postmodern, hardly ever radical. The 
radical underground writers of the 1960s were doing exactly the 


same, sexual disruption, linguistic dysfunction. And before 
them, turn to Henry Miller or Lawrence Durrell’s The Black Book 
for the same language and images erupting from the 1930s. 
And before that, oh what do we owe to Joyce and the decadents 
and can it be radical if it’s not new, if its very familiarity prevents 
it from being in the least unsettling? If adaydream nation roused 
from its slumbers briefly, once every 30 years, would it notice 
any difference? 

Paul Kincaid QO 


DARKLANDS 2 


edited by Nicholas Royle 

ISBN 0-9518520-1-9, A5, 206pp p/b, £4:99 + 75p p&p from 
Nicholas Royle, 5 Windsor Court, Avenue Road, London 
N15 5JQ 

I'm depressed. I’ve just finished reading Darklands 2, and 
I'm depressed. No, it’s not because the book is bad — on the 
contrary, it’s the best British anthology I’ve read for as long as | 
care to remember. |’m depressed because it’s also the last 
volume that Nicholas Royle intends to publish. You can hardly 
blame him: small scale publishing is an expensive and time- 
consuming process, and he has his own writing to consider 
(another time-consuming process). Our only hope of seeing 
further Darklands collections, Nick tells me, is for a publisher to 
adopt the series, but knowing the myopic nature of commercial 
publishers, and on the advice of Mr Royle, I’m not about to hold 
my breath. Oh well, enough of the doom and gloom and on 
with the task in hand. 

Twenty-three stories in a delightfully presented paperback 
sounds fine for a start, but what of the contents? There are a 
few weak links, as is usual in any collection, but the handful of 
disappointments here are a fraction of the two dozen tales on 
offer. Chris Barnham’s “Barrowpath” is the most noticeably 
pointless piece. After several pages of rambling the ending fails 
to deliver, and what does occur seems arbitrary and without 
divinable explanation. It appears that the editor invited the 
author to contribute on the strength of his other work, which 
suggests that Barnham is capable of much better. Similarly, Julie 
Ackhurst’s “Recovery”, while faring a little better, takes quite a 
while to go largely nowhere. 

The rest of the stories range broadly in style, subject matter 
and quality, but overall the standard is impressive. The editor 
has collected a fair mixture of old hands and newer writers, and 
it is gratifying to see the best British small press regulars (many 
of whom are also pretty well established in the professional 
short-fiction marketplace) supplying some of the most 
interesting work. Simon Clark, D.F. Lewis, Mike O'Driscoll, Joel 
Lane and Conrad Williams have all given of their best, and it 
shows. 

Of the big names, Garry Kilworth turns in a slightly 
disappointing piece. A neat enough little yarn, but not a patch 
on his best short work (see “Truman Capote’s Trilby ...” in BBR 
#15). Mark Morris contributes a more substantial piece in “The 
Other One”. His style is not the most sophisticated, but if you 
like enthusiastic, competent, non-pompous story-telling Morris 
is your man. Kim Newman is as sharp as ever with “Organ 
Donors”, the longest story in the book, but worthy of its 28 
pages. 

In his introduction the editor says that one of the pieces 
reduced him to tears, while another shocked him when he 
thought such a thing was impossible. Although he doesn't name 
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these pieces, | would guess that the former was probably 
Michael Marshall Smith’s “Always”, a very emotional study of 
bereavement, with a positive, hopeful aspect carefully worked 
in. The story is indeed very touching and | confess to a lump in 
the throat while reading it; however the handling is a mite 
sentimental and the author treads a very fine line between 
emotion and Disneyesque schmaltz. For the “shocking” story | 
would nominate “Lethality” by Elizabeth Young, a very graphic 
and bizarre story — cutting edge indeed. It is the most interesting, 
outrageous and potentially offensive item in the anthology, and 
along with Simon Clark's “Eyes Like A Ghost’s” and Des Lewis’ 
“Clad Bone”, one of the most original. 

The effort invested by the editor in his venture is evident: 
Darklands 2 is very well produced and Nicholas Royle has greatly 
enhanced the book’s appeal by including informative and 
amusing notes about each contributor. No doubt the anthology 
will receive the same acclaim its forerunner did from such 
sources as The Times, City Limits and Million, so perhaps some 
publisher with a vestige of interest in real new fiction will 
consider taking it on. The demand must be there: after all, Pan 
have found it worthwhile to publish an annual horror anthology 
for donkeys’ years. But just in case that opportunity goes to 
waste, I'd grab a copy of this one before it sells out. 

Rick Cadger oO 


COUNTERPARTS 


by Nicholas Royle 

ISBN 1-897729-02-2, 231pp p/b, £4:99 from Barrington 
Books, Bartle Hall, Liverpool Road, Hutton, Preston, Lancs 
PR4 5HB 

Counterparts is Nicholas Royle’s first novel, lavishly 
produced by Chris Kenworthy’s Barrington Books. As you might 
expect, it’s not some psycho slasher trash or volume one in The 
Interminabilus Series. Instead, it has certain claims to be a truly 
European novel, full of non-English snippets and moving with 
ease from London to Paris to Germany, Zurich and the pre-civil 
war Yugoslavia, as well as being set in the historical heady 
months surrounding the dismantling of the Berlin Wall. 

It is tempting to see the physical acts and journeys as a 
representation of the protagonists’ psychological progression; 
the tumbling wall signalling the end of the old certainties and 
identities. Without wishing to 
sound like an over-literate snob, 


| detected echoes of Franz \TINTIRER Tro 
Katka, Thomas Mann, Herman COUNTERPARTS 


Hesse, Knut Hamsun and most 
particularly Albert © Camus’s 
L’Etranger — because this book is 
about outsiders. The two male 
heroes, Gargan the tightrope 
walker and Adam the fringe 
theatre actor, are men on the run 
from womanly affection and/or 
the suffocating conventions of 
Western society: “no way to live 
— except alone”. Their inter- 
woven tales form a critique of the 
male condition. They are at best 
ambivalent towards the three 
main female characters — the 
smothering, all-knowing Su; the 
generously loving Jenni; the 


Nicholas Royle 
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seemingly unattainable Rada. 

Where now for the modern man? Perhaps a regression to 
Man the Hunter, the bush man with his ritualised male tribal 
bonding, his (apparent) freedom to roam. Or can this search 
only be conducted in dreams? 

Nick Royle makes clever use of sudden unsignalled drops 
into dream sequences; autobiographical elements such as the 
Paris theatre scenes; and the dramatic power of repetition, 
particularly the episode in Nunhead cemetary which lends a 
sense of maze-like plot logic and inescapable fate. Some of the 
horror, such as the piercing and mutilation, will have you gritting 
your teeth; some seems a little forced and genre-bound. 

There’s another source story behind Counterparts, of 
course, and it's Jekyll and Hyde. As with Stevenson’s book, this 
novel is also an examination of the nature of evil. What makes 
us do what we do? Are civilisation and maturity merely cloaks 
of forgetting? 

Nick Royle has drawn on his personal experience and 
obsessions in an admirable first novel. I'll be brutally honest and 
say that despite several gripping chapters, | wasn’t entirely 
satisfied or even convinced by the denouement. However, this 
is a far better read than those formulaic door-stops that people 
use to send themselves to sleep in Spanish deckchairs. 

Allen Ashley Q 


THE KAFKA CHRONICLES 


by Mark Amerika 


Black Ice Books, ISBN 0-932511-54-6, 189pp p/b, $7 from 
Fiction Collective Two, c/o English Department 
Publications Centre, Box 494, University of Colorado at 
Boulder, Boulder, CO 80309-0494, USA 


REVELATION COUNTDOWN 


by Cris Mazza 
Black Ice Books, ISBN 0-932511-73-2, 151pp p/b, $7 from 
Fiction Collective Two, c/o English Department 
Publications Centre, Box 494, University of Colorado at 
Boulder, Boulder, CO 80309-0494, USA 

Let's play games. Imagine you wanted to write an archetypal 
postmodern fantasy. How would you go about it? What about 
a chapter that follows Joyce, all words slammed together into 
neologisms and puns spilling down the page like concrete 
poetry? You could have lines that consist of one word and an 
entire string of exclamation marks like: 


and you could have chapters which eschew capital letters. 
There's always lists, especially if the list has nothing whatever to 
do with the title (“50 Ways to Market Your Lover”). You can 
have multiple-choice questions, and words arranged to form 
patterns on the page, and lots of sex, and self-conscious 
references to Baudrillard and Derrida, Foucault and 
Wittgenstein. And don’t forget the self-reference — particularly 
good if you give yourself a transparent pseudonym then use that 
for the name of your central character. Mark Amerika describes 
the result: 


Mark your words as they come from your intransigent psyche- 
self (hypereroticized) and see the gaseous eros flow out in 
nonsequiters guaranteeing you the right to be whoever the 
fuck you want to be. (p.188) 


What you get is self-recreation, not literary creation. 
Amerika has got the nonsequiturs right enough, but that is to 


do without any of the things which conventionally hold a book 
together. | would guess that The Kafka Chronicles was written 
over a fairly long period of time: it ranges from masturbatory 
fantasy to reflections on the new freedom in Eastern Europe to 
lame jokes about the Gulf War, but with no attempt to string 
them into something which connects one part to the next. Not 
even any sort of satirical attack upon the nature of history, which 
is what I think Amerika imagines he is engaged in. 


There is continuity of a sort in the viewpoint of Mark 
Amerika — “an ultracontemporary twentysomething artist who 
is lost in an underworld of drugs and mental terrorism”, or so 
the blurb tells us, though you could search the text in vain for 
some corroboration of this interpretation. Mostly this viewpoint 
character is called Mark Amerika, though sometimes he is called 
Gregor Samsa, which suggests some sort of attack on the 
metamorphosis of modern America, except that all the satirical 
spin it imparts was put there by Kafka in the first place. All Mark 
Amerika can see in terms of daring and relevance is the word 
“fucking”: 


He didn’t want to fuck this bored semi-crackpot college 
woman just to get his rocks off, no, he wanted to fuck her 
because fucking her was fucking the world, it was telling the 
whole world that it was time to wake up and smell the coffee. 
(p.73) 


Well, now we know ... 

Mark Amerika’s problem is that he is going through all the 
postmodern motions with nothing behind them to make it 
worth our while indulging him. 

He would be well advised to consider his publishing 
stablemate, Chris Mazza, whose collection of stories is by far 
the best thing to have emerged from this fledgling publishing 
venture. We seem to be in that bleak mid-American mental 
landscape which Granta has called “dirty realism”. Empty 
people telling of failed lives in an affectless prose which leaves 
you feeling that the cold wind of a doomed reality has just blown 
around you. 

But these brief tales of unresolved journeys seem to take a 
step beyond that. Desert roads and decaying motels are the cue 
for memories of what might have been or the trigger for some 
new loss. A middle-aged man leaves his wife for his annual 
fishing trip which recalls the encounter which once awoke 
sexual excitement; a photographer measures his journey home 


by the road signs he passes; two people change personalities as 
they swap the driving of a high-powered BMW. Here the literary 
tools are harnessed to a purpose which makes these stories 
fresh, remarkable and revelatory. 

Paul Kincaid QO 


JELLYFISH MASK 


by William L. Ramseyer and 


Kathryn Otoshi 
A5, 68pp p/b, $12 (overseas $15) from Buy Yourself Press, 
PO Box 2885, Atascadero, CA 93423-2885, USA 

What we have here is a collection of 12 short works by 
William Ramseyer. They’re more like brief vignettes than fully- 
fledged stories, pictures of the more human side of life in a high- 
tech future: two robots contest custody of their shared 
memories in the divorce court, a drone-like assembly worker 
must suddenly display initiative when unexpected objects 
appear on the conveyor belt. It’s not often that ideas not 
wrapped in stories can be consistently successful, but 
Ramseyer's texts are so acutely observed, tightly written, and 
darkly humorous that he manages to pull it off. 

| know what you're thinking: twelve bucks is a lot to fork 
out for a dozen short-shorts and less than forty pages of actual 
text. But you see, the fiction’s only half the story of Jellyfish 
Mask: as much (if not more) enjoyment is to be gained from 
Kathryn Otoshi’s exquisite design and presentation. 

A full page drawing or painting accompanies each of 
Ramseyer’s texts, with cameos for the closing pages; the text 
pages alternate black text on white and white text out of black, 
with red used successfully as a spot colour for artwork and 
stories throughout; and a luscious laminated full-colour cover 
hints at what's inside. It’s not hard to see why Otoshi has just 
won a 1993 Readercon award for her work on this book. 

And the publishers have not balked at getting a decent 
printer to do justice to Otoshi’s efforts. The register is in, and 
the coated paper ensures that the solid blacks are actually solid. 
In fact, the whole book exudes quality and precision. 

So $12 may be a stiff price for such a slim volume, but for 
once the “pay your money, take your choice” scenario is 
working in our favour. We need more books like Jellyfish Mask, 
where imaginative fiction is also presented imaginatively and 
creatively, where publishers actually care about making books 
that deserve to be picked up again and again. Oo 
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BLUE RYDER #25 & #26 


#25: A2, 6pp, and #26: A3, 8pp, 12/$7 from Blue Ryder, Box 
587, Olean, NY 14760, USA 

Blue Ryder is one of the magazines that's moved to fill the 
gap left by Factsheet Five. Though somewhat more earthy in its 
approach, it nonetheless offers a healthy and informed overview 
of marginal and independent publishing — fanzines, books, 
literary magazines, comics, films and music are all featured, with 
those that provoke the editor's ire (or praise) sometimes 
receiving quite lengthy reviews. 

There's the added bonus of articles and interviews reprinted. 
from some of the goods received, something that Factsheet Five 
never used to do. The regular items from the New Libertarian 
News Service pick up on disturbing items of news that didn’t 
make the big headlines, but most frightening of all is the warped 
logic being used by the hard left to justify the violence that 
occurred in LA after the Rodney King verdict, as criticised in the 
Boston Anarchist Drinking Brigade’s Broadsheet #7. 

As much a voyage of discovery as the reviews and features 
are the adverts in Blue Ryder, ranging from straightforward 
plugs for magazines and music releases, the Heavy Metal 
Hotline, and group marriage, to small-ads for the campaign to 
re-legalize hemp, the Bang the Gong Bong Factory, and the 
“private and discreet” California Seed Company. 

With text and images coming from so many disparate 
sources, editor and publisher Ken Wagner does well to hold it 
all together on the page, though the bedsheet size of #25 makes 
things seem a little messy and unwieldy compared to the tabloid 
#26. 

If you're lucky, you'll live in one of the major cities in the 
States where copies are distributed free by the Blue Ryder 
Network. The less fortunate among us can’t go wrong by 
subscribing. QO 


R.E.M #2 


A4, 56pp, £1:95 (4/£7) from Arthur Straker, REM 
Publications, 19 Sandringham Road, London NW2 5EP 

Yes, you did read the title right: Arthur Straker’s R.E.M 
is back after a ridiculously long interlude. As in the first issue 
(for those of you old enough to remember it), well known 
novelists, no doubt attracted by the magazine's professional 
payment rates, rub shoulders with small press rebels; and as 
in the first issue, the excellent mingles unashamedly with the 
lacklustre. 

Big names are no guarantee of quality, as is demonstrated 
by Garry Kilworth’s singularly dull “My Lady Lygia”, with its 
uncomfortable use of turn-of-the-century idiom and cardboard 
characters. To add to the chore of reading the piece, the 
typesetter has set the story in an over-ornate pseudo- 
copperplate typeface which is sheer torture for the eyes. 

Storm Constantine and David Wingrove, both successful 
novelists, seem stuck in their respective ruts and unable to offer 
us anything particularly exciting or different; although 
Constantine’s novella featured here is still a good read. John 
Shirley appears reluctant to leave behind the attitudes and 
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macho posing (physical or 
cerebral) of cyberpunk, and thus 
misses the boat by a mile with 
“Where It’s Safe”. 

| mentioned that there 
was some excellent material in 
R.E.M; don't despair, we're 
getting to it. Andy Darlington’s 
story “Under Two Moons” is 
a gloriously over-the-top, over- 
written, overblown excess which 
reminds us why small press 
writers are so often considered 
fresher and more energetic 
than their jaded, commercially- 
warped professional counter- 
parts. 

But for me the highlight of 
R.E.M #2 is undoubtedly “Jump 
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From A Speeding Car” by Julie 
Travis. A concise contemporary 
horror piece with teeth like a pit bull terrier. This story should 
be in Year’s Best ... Go on, Arthur — send it in. 

All in all, R.E.M is a good value magazine, for readers and 
writers. There is more fiction than that which | have prised out 
for individual scrutiny, and there are reviews and opinions to be 
found within its pages. I'm looking forward to seeing the third 
issue; | just hope life is long enough ... 

Rick Cadger QO 


PANURGE #15/16 


197pp, £4:95 (2/£8:50) from David Almond, 15 Westwood 
Avenue, Heaton, Newcastle Upon Tyne NE6 5QT 

Panurge began life some 7'/2 years ago as a paperback 
magazine firmly committed to new contemporary fiction. It has 
remained truer to its colours than its sometime rival Granta, 
which has become little more than a self-serving glossy 
travelogue. 

After an unexpected hiatus, Panurge is with us again in a 
special double issue. In truth, without any reviews or articles to 
break up the flow, there is perhaps a surfeit of stories. Some 
appear to be mere anecdotes or stream of consciousness 
confessions; others flaunt their literariness. Possibly the worst 
offender is Lawrence Springarn, whose “Vicarage Gardens” 
suggests the sort of material written after an overdose of T.S. 
Eliot (“when you took those first halting steps around the lily 
pond”) or creative writing classes (“Your kisses were an auto da 
fe testing my belief. The rectory, however, was locked”). 

There are other tales which would in no way tempt a jaded 
reader, but amid the plethora there are also many to enjoy. Joel 
Lane followers will welcome “In the Brightness of My Day”, 
another addition to his half-glimpsed urban horrors. Tony 
Musgrave's “Bel” achieves its declared ambition to shock and 
also pulls off a twist in the tail. The narrator of Charles Holdefer’s 
“Boy With Newspapers” dares to say and do what many may 
secretly feel about the problem of homelessness — a dip into the 
dark depths of the psyche, indeed. Alan Beard’s “Nothing 
Personal” is wry and amusing; but perhaps best of all is Philip 
Young's “Joyride” — a taut science fictional extrapolation on 
ageism and the aphorism of ‘make polluters pay’. 

Allen Ashley QO 


THE DOG FACTORY #1 


A4, 28pp, enquire to either Dave Wood, 1 Friary Close, 
Marine Hill, Clevedon, Avon BS21 7QA, or Les Escott, 84 
Ivy Avenue, Bath, Avon BA2 1AN 

When a budding editor proclaims “Let's do a fanzine”, it’s 
not often they can draw on the services of James Blaylock, 
Ferret, John Shirley and Joey Zone for their debut issue. But then 
not many budding magazine editors already have the successful 
and well-respected series of Morrigan books under their belts, 
and the contacts to boot. 

So let's start at the front, with the Tim Ferret interview. 

Or rather, the Tim Ferret monologue, with prompts by Joey 
Zone. For that is what this piece is, as though Zone posted Ferret 
a list of questions and then simply let him rant into a tape 
recorder. There's no follow-up or dialogue to open up the 
conversation, no pouncing on points not answered to the 
interviewer's satisfaction. As Ferret himself replies to the 
opening question about what he hates about interviews: “Like 
a governmental finding: no one ever really lies and yet, you'll 
never obtain the truth. All that white noise between paragraph 
blocks, unstated, omitted and expunged.” 

Even so, there’s a lot of information in here, going right back 
to his disruptive schooldays, his stint as a policeman in rural 
Oregon, musical influences, Matt Howarth, and so on. Just 
check out the tale of catching errant copperhead snakes whilst 
high on acid. If you're the least familiar with this guy’s work then 
you'll know there’s some crazy shit flying around somewhere, 
and this interview is probably the closest you'll ever get to 
finding out what makes him tick. 

Though the Ferret interview is arguably the highlight of the 
magazine, the most ‘fannish’ piece, “Lost Masterpieces of 
Fantasy and Science Fiction”, raised the most chuckles. Little 
known genre works by the giants of literature — “Tigger! 
Tigger!" by Alfred Bester and A.A. Milne, “The Inimitable 
Cthulhu” by H.P Lovecraft and P.G. Wodehouse should give an 
idea of what's happening here — all cleverly ‘researched’ by Dave 
Langford, Ving Clarke and Dave Wood. Great stuff. 

On the fiction front, the short-short “Home Sweet Home” 
is Blaylock’s attempt at Mogollon News, only nowhere near as 
charming and charismatic —- you won't miss much by skipping 
over this one. John Shirley’s “Skeeter Junkie”, on the other 
hand, is time better spent, even though it’s not one of his finest 
pieces. You can read it simply as just another drug-trip story, or 
you can take it more literally, when echoes of the metamor- 
phoses in Don Webb's Uncle Ovid’s Exercise Book spring to 
mind. 


the 


dog factory 


Artwork from the pens of Mike Hill, Ferret and Joey Zone 
give The Dog Factory a classy finish that’s spoiled only by the 
dot-matrix text; the condensed mode in particular makes 
Escott’s K.W. Jeter article unnecessarily hard going. This is a 
great shame, as the editors have pulled together an otherwise 
impressive issue. 

With so many familiar names on the contents page you 
could be forgiven for thinking The Dog Factory is a cunningly 
disguised promo for Morrigan. However, given the list of 
contributors, it’s more reasonable to state that The Dog Factory 
is a magazine that deserves to grab the attention of anyone who 
reads SF Eye or New Pathways. Qo 


GRUE #15 


A5, 100pp p/b, $4:50 (3/$13; overseas 3/$20) from Hell's 
Kitchen Productions, PO Box 370, Times Square Station, 
New York, NY 10108-0370, USA 

What are the acceptable limits of horror? Should there 
indeed be any? This glossily produced American magazine raises 
these questions and more. At the very least it lives up to its blurb, 
“Tales from the Raw Edge of Horror”. The adjective “raw” is 
often applicable, as many of the authors choose to indulge in 
graphic, even medical, descriptions of dismemberment and 
death. This may be to your taste. I'm usually as strong- 
stomached as the next man, but | found two of these stories — 
“Face Down In Milk” and “The Kidnapping” — difficult to finish. 

The former story, by Chris Lohnes (Mr? Ms?) encapsulates 
my ambivalence about Grue. The quality of writing throughout 
the magazine is accomplished, often exceptional. “Face Down 
in Milk” starts as a gripping slipstream piece but in its 
denouement descends into a tale of a man who hypnotises a 
woman into self-mutilation. Without wishing to come across as 
a paragon of political correctness, | have to ask why such a 
literate writer — and indeed editor — should want to publish such 
a piece. 

“Hanging Out On The Back Stairs” by Brian Huff explores 
similar territory but in the context of a married couple, the male 
being Joe Normal. Cleverly constructed, the unravelled 
intestines in this tale serve as a potent reflection of the deranged 
brain coils of the heroine Nurse Stevenson. 

More traditional fare is served up by Wayne Allen Sallee in 
“The American Dream Meets The Couch Potato” and Lisa 
Lepovetsky with “Red Dirt”. Jimm Gordon's “Yeast Rising” is a 
suitably strange examination of female puberty, and Michael 
Zimmerman’s “The Leprous Dark” takes Roald Dahl's Matilda 
(or even John Wyndham's Midwich Cuckoos) to its logical 
conclusion with a welcome touch of wit along the way. | was 
intrigued by Brett Bogart’s “Wolfword”, but a little thrown by 
the apparent temporal shifts in the narrative. Perhaps the most 
successful effort, however, is “Body Bags” by rising star Norman 
Partridge, an enthralling zombie story set during the Vietnam 
War. 

The debate continues to rage in Britain as to what effect 
horror, particularly films and videos, has on impressionable 
minds. One could mount a case saying that we've even gone a 
little soft in this country with our predilection for psychological 
pieces (witness Darklands), whereas perhaps our American 
cousins are more straightforward: you want horror, you've got 
it! Maybe there’s no room for squeamish readers objecting to 
any content or subject matter in modern short stories. The 
accusation has been levelled in the past that certain horror 
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writers have only slasher movies and the like as their 
antecedents. 

The authors in Grue, to their credit, have all absorbed an 
amalgam of literary influences as well as the machete-wielding 
flesh-eating exploding heads of latterday Hollywood. This is 
powerful writing, even if it veers more towards sick than scary. 
| will continue to read horror, but | remain concerned that in 
seeking to shock or entertain, writers continue to serve up 
misogynistic or misanthropic rape, dismemberment and murder 
fantasies. Don't people question the morality implicit in their 
writing? 

All right, a little misanthropy never did me any harm ... but 
surely we should strive higher? I've jumped on a hobby horse in 
this review and no doubt several of you will want to take pot 
shots at me. All | say is this: | paid £2:75 for Grue #15, it was 
not a freebie. | was looking forward to reading it. The magazine 
has a high-class feel and there is much to admire. | wish | could 
recommend it ... but | can’t. 

Allen Ashley QO 


NOCTULPA #6: SOULS IN PAWN 


A5, 160pp p/b, $9 from Horror’s Head Press, 140 Dickie 
Avenue, Staten Island, New York 10314, USA 

The paperback format is becoming increasingly popular for 
magazines these days. In the USA it is used by Nactulpa and 
Grue, and is being adopted by Space & Time, while in the UK 
Fantasy Tales and Panurge have opted for the smart, compact 
package it provides. 

This sixth anthology from Horror’s Head Press contains 
thirteen “tales of psychological terror and suspense”. The fiction 
isn't quite as raw and uncompromising as that found in Grue — 
the emphasis is indeed on psychological rather than visceral 
horror — but don’t be fooled, some of this stuff is devastating in 
its own way. Out of the baker’s dozen on offer only two of the 
stories really disappoint: “The Swimmer” by Adam Meyer and 
“The Falls” by Anke Kriske are both ghost stories, and they share 
a common lack of originality and inspiration. 

The rest of the collection is mostly very good, with 
occasional forays into the realm of the outstanding. Highlights 
include Miroslaw Lipinski’s “It's A Lonely Old Town”, a low 
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tempo tale about a town haunted by the darker works of Frank 
Sinatra — less absurd than it sounds, and you could cut the 
atmosphere with a knife. Norman Partridge, Jeffrey Osier and 
Robert Frazier all contribute worthy stories - unremarkable but 
entertaining. The real gems are those tales which offer that 
spark of originality which is becoming increasingly hard to strike 
into fantastic fiction. Carrie Richardson provides that spark, as 
does Leland Neville with “Flyboy”, the most experimental piece 
of the collection, and a story that would not look at all out of 
place in BBR. 

For me the two stand-out pieces were H. Andrew Lynch's 
“Other Men’s Lovers”, a harrowing study of loss and guilt, and 
D.R. McBride's “Babylove”. It is rare that | read a horror tale that 
elicited a genuine emotional response from me as “Babylove” 
did. | don’t know whether the emotion was shock ... it felt like 
it. Admittedly some horror only works to its full effect on certain 
readers — in this case | think the fact that being a parent might 
have been a factor — but | suspect McBride’s piece would work 
pretty well on most people. 

The rest of the contents are fine, but very much a question 
of individual taste. Suffice to say, if this anthology is 
representative, future Nactu/pa volumes should be high on the 
horror reader's buy-list. They are near the top of mine. 

Rick Cadger Oo 


EXUBERANCE #6 


A4, 72pp, £1:95 (4/£7; USA 4/$20; r.o.w. 4/£11) from 
Exuberance, 34 Croft Close, Chipperfield, Herts WD4 9PA 
It seems to have been a long time since issue #5, which 
makes the opening shot — a Readers’ Poll — even more of a 
memory strain than usual. | never vote in these things myself. 

The fiction kicks off with Paul Beardsley’s “Versions”, in 
which love and death and all those might-have-beens are 
cleverly examined and re-constituted. | enjoyed Elliott Smith's 
“Traffic” because the author got on with telling the story, rather 
than explaining all the ins and outs of the imagined near future 
world. If you've ever been stuck in a 6-mile tailback on the M1 
or the M25, this is the story for you. 

Conversely, “The Birds of Prey” by Gavin Williams — a piece 
somewhat reminiscent of the film Alien — suffers from the 
author's decision to include a detailed history of future space 
exploration. Maybe I’m nit-picking in what is a reasonable 
enough haunted space station story, but the space captain 
narrator would surely assume that anyone who discovers his 
final tape would be au fait with Splinterworlds and the Empire. 

“Superstar” by Robert 
Campbell was a good idea 
not quite carried off. Stuart 
Palmer's “The Golden Vessel” 
didn't work for me. Despite 
the slightly exaggerated charac- 
ters, | enjoyed R.S. McDonald's 
“Phantom Pain”, although its 
similarities to the earlier Paul 
Beardsley should have seen it 
saved for a later issue. 

On the non-fiction side, the 
reviews and letters page are 
shaping up nicely, and Jason 
Smith lets them have their caustic 
say without deigning to defend 
his own editorial position. Some 


of the illustrators seem to have allowed themselves too much 
time with the ‘Better Sex’ videos; best of all were the three pop 
art style pieces by Dreyfus which illustrated “Traffic”. 

Oh, and there’s an interview with Stephen Donaldson. The 
interviewer asks whether Donaldson was strongly influenced by 
Tolkien, to which the author replies “Not really, | just wrote a 
fantasy quest trilogy with a ring as the ‘talisman of power’.” 
There’s a lesson for us all in there somewhere! 

Allen Ashley QO 


QUANTUM #43/44 


A4, 84pp, $6 from Thrust Publications, 8217 Langport 
Terrace, Gaithersburg, Maryland 20877-1134, USA 

This is a special double issue to mark the twentieth 
anniversary of Quantum (formerly Thrust). It also happens to be 
the very last issue, as Quantum is being merged with SF Eye. 

There is certainly a lot of wordage in this issue. Editor Doug 
Fratz contributes a 25,000-word essay on his own history and 
that of the magazine. While useful for the regular reader, and 
undoubtedly therapeutic for Doug, this does reek of self 
indulgence. He is a very talented workaholic, which is an 
admirable quality but not one which makes for an exciting 
autobiography, and much of the information on Quantum can 
also be gleaned from the following index of the back issues 
section. 

This sets the tone for many of the regular columnists. 
Charles Sheffield, Ted White, David Bischoff and Michael Bishop 
all fall prey to the same fault to varying degrees, whether it’s a 
fannish autobiography, a recap of their columns, or a synopsis 
of columns that they had meant to write but had never gotten 
around to and now it’s too late. 

As far as the others go, Poul Anderson nostalgically 
remembers John Campbell and Anthony Boucher, and David 
Langford discusses the textual differences between Tiger! Tiger! 
and The Stars My Destination. Through personal tastes | found 
the piece on Bester to be the more interesting, but, again, two 
columns which couldn't see the cutting edge if handed 
binoculars. Darrell Schweitzer’s “Words and Pictures” is up to 
date, but, as it’s a film and television review, it really has little 
choice. 

Charles Platt is the only columnist to go for new ground — 
he tears into Le Guin’s “Buffalo Gals Won't You Come Out 
Tonight” with.a savage but valid critique. 

There is a delightful piece of whimsy from Gene Wolfe 
which is every bit as enjoyable as his fiction, and a sharp attack 
on censorship from Jessica Amanda Salmonson which doesn’t 
cover the usual muddy stamping ground — feminist presses can 
be just as close-minded as the more traditionally reactionary 
groups. 

There are also interviews with Algis Budrys, Lois McMaster 
Bujold, Sherri S. Tepper and Brian Herbert, plus several more 
articles and ten pages of reviews. A lot of magazine. 

Throughout this review | have been more heavy-handed 
than | should have been. This, | feel, is justified with the merger 
approaching. Given the way that it is taking place, it will be the 
Eye that remains dominant — no bad thing as it is the more 
powerful and entertaining of the two. However, Quantum has 
a unique and worthwhile voice, and SF willl be lessened by its 
passing. 

Jim Steel QO 


From J.F. Haines, Warrington 

Many thanks for your Bumper Fun Book — 
otherwise known as BBR #21. Looks really 
classy and |’m glad to say the print stayed on 
the page and did not transfer to my fingers — a 
problem | have had with some mags of late, no 
doubt a technically minded reader can explain. 

Two absolutely cracking stories, “This Is 
Your Life Kit” and “Ancient Flavours”: | liked 
the way the first pushed the boundaries of 
narrative technique, making a nightmare out of 
such apparently unexciting materials — adverts, 
assembly instructions — all intercut by the 
narrative itself. Add to that the sheer 
appearance of the story in print — anyone 
reprinting this in an anthology is going to lose 
out a lot of the impact points just in transferring 
it to normal print. Even though such techniques 
are not as modern as you might think, they've 
yet to be really explored and exploited. We 
could see writing in the future in which the 
boundaries between fact, fiction, novel, play, 
poem and collage will blur to an extent that will 
create a new form. 

“Ancient Flavours” shows that the 
traditional ways of telling a story can be just as 
startling and effective as the modernist ploys of 
“This Is Your Life Kit”. Though we soon had a 
good idea as to how this particular tale was 
going to develop, it was told so lyrically and 
economically it became an edge-of-the-seat 
rollercoaster ride for the reader. 
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The other stories were good, but while 
there were some attempts to reach the heights 
the other two stories easily scaled, they only 
showed how hard it is to succeed at that level. 
| was sorry that | didn’t get more out of 
“Photography Is Not Permitted” and “The 
Crystal Heart” — they both deserved ten out of 
ten for effort, yet paled beside “This Is your Life 
Kit”. None of the other ‘traditional’ stories 
came near “Ancient Flavours” in power. 
Honourable mention must be made for “The 
Crystal Heart” for the sheer quality of the 
writing — | just wish | felt the labour had been 
worth the result, but I’m afraid | found the story 
itself of little interest. 

Your “Directory” is very good — it would 
help potential contributors to the magazines 
reviewed if you were able to give brief 
guidelines, though Irealise this may be 
impractical — otherwise excellent. 

I'm looking forward to #22 already. Oo 


From Mike O’Driscoll, Swansea 

| was relieved to finally see BBR #21, and it 
was a treat. 74 pages of high class fiction and 
reviews, not to mention Maureen Speller’s 
entertaining piece, and that’s not including the 
Directory. Carol Noble's story was particularly 
affecting, and “The Crystal Heart” was a 
difficult but, ultimately, emotionally rewarding 
piece. Best though, was Roger Thomas's highly 


“It looks terrific and I’m more impressed than ever with the entire magazine ... 
Congratulations to all of the staff for a wonderful issue.” 


Ellen Datlow, OMNI, New York 


“Mutton dressed up as lamb. Fancy type-setting does not perform some kind of 


alchemy.” 


Neal Asher, Mundon, Essex 


“Good to see BBR again. Quite frankly, | think it knocks the spots off all the other 


offerings I've seen in a long time.” 


Steve Thomas, Leighton Buzzard 


“Last issue of BBR (good to see the full name on the cover) was very well produced 
... Pity about the content, Chris. Some great descriptive passages in the ‘stories’, but 
oh so unfulfilling. The factual content was best. If every issue of BBR is going to be 


like that, well...” 


Paul Pinn, Hounslow 


“The latest issue knocked my socks off! /ncredible layout and design! Makes 
Interzone look like a man in a polyester suit a couple sizes too small.” 


Jeff VanderMeer, Tallahassee, Florida 


“Is BBR not now the poshest looking (and feeling and smelling) magazine in the 


hemisphere?” 


Rick Cadger, Houghton Regis 


“The entire thing (apart from a few typos) stands as a shining example of what is 


possible in the way of magazine publishing.” 


Stuart Falconer, Northumberland 


“The best looking magazine I’ve seen — just a pity the artwork and look of the 


magazine are better than most of the fiction.” 


M. Bould, Plymouth 
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individual extrapolation on representational 
art. This story seems to me to typify what 
BBR is about — it challenges the reader, 
both stylistically and structurally, yet without 
sacrificing the protagonist's personality. 
Reading it again, the reader begins to get an 
insight into Horbury’s unique mind, and to 
perhaps gain some understanding of just how 
provocative, even dangerous, a piece of work 
like “The Caimanera Corporation Look To The 
Future” would be. Only Tim Nickels’s story 
really failed to provide a kick, but six out of 
seven ain't bad. Qo 


From P.J.L. Hinder, Bristol 

Most of the stories in BBR #21 really needed 
to be read twice — which may or may not 
be a good thing. | think in some cases the 
style (invariably poetic) tends to overwhelm 
the subject matter: “The Crystal Heart”, in 
particular, read like a long poem, and may have 
been better presented as verse; whilst “Beach 
Weather” appeared inconclusive — a psycho- 
myth without meaning. Maybe that was the 
point? 

“A Toothsome Smile, an Artificial Death”. 
Touching, clever, very well written (and well 
translated). The notion that people in a future 
society might be more sane, more mature, than 
today is rarely explored seriously in SF — and 
yet, if we are to survive at all, surely this must 
be the case. And the ending was just a little 
frightening ... 

“This Is Your Life Kit” — very, very clever: 
must be a great relief after ‘technical writing’ 
to come home and write this stuff. Manages to 
provide a new slant on ‘Nam without losing, 
glossing over, or treating as a cliché, any of the 
original horror. The layout was perfect for the 
story, and | liked Dreyfus’s illustration too. 

“Born in the Forest”. Another good one. 
Every touch just right. Loved the imaginative — 
yet perfectly clear — language, and the touch of 
mystery maintained about the identity of the 
narrator. We all know what he is, but there isn’t 
quite a word for it. 

“Photography Is Not Permitted”. | felt that 
this story somehow lacked the emotional 
impact I need in a story of personal betrayal (for 
that's what it is, no matter what the corporate 
motive is): and that’s down to the ‘gallery 
notes’ choice of presentation, of course. This 
also led to the whole thing being rather slow, 
and rather obvious. Acase of presentation 
gimmick badly chosen. 

“Ancient Flavours”. A weak story, rather 
confused — Nostrum and Ebeliss are too vague 
to be realistic, too detached from the story to 
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be effective symbols. In the end | wasn’t sure 
what had happened, in psychic terms — and 
worse, didn’t care much. The lack of any perma- 
nent damage (seen to be) done to Kathy and 
Lachlan weakens the total effect: and we don’t 
really see enough of Jak to care about his fate. 

| expected David Memmott's essay to be 
interesting, but | found it very dull: basically he 
was stating a common-sense point of view — 
that SF is a point if interrelation between 
science and art, and should draw from both — 
and backing it up with a collection of largely 
irrelevant philosophical twaddle. For how this 
sort of thing should be done, see for example 
The Emperor's New Mind (Roger Penrose). O 


From David Logan, 
Newtownabbey, Northern Ireland 

BBR looks impressive: chunky, professional 
and varied. The “Directory” is an excellent 
inclusion and the detailed magazine reviews are 
most welcome ... Value for money, I'd say; and 
I'll probably continue to support BBR, despite 
reservations, because | appreciate what you’re 
trying to do with the magazine. (I’m assuming 
that I've an inkling of your philosophy: state of 
the art, cutting edge, innovation, ‘literary’ 
imaginative fiction, and so on.) 

But those reservations ... If there was a 
story in this issue | must have missed it. Maybe 
you didn’t intend to have anything so banal as 
story or plot in so grand a venture as BBR, but 
#21 reminds me of the six viewers in an art 
gallery. They're gazing in apparent awe at a 
huge canvas that resembles regurgitated 
hamburgers, and saying things like - “Oh 
indeed. One can perceive the vivacity of the 
artist as he extrapolates the subconscious, 
subterranean connotations of what he 
envisaged in his mind’s eye” — and all the while 
they're secretly wondering what the fuck it's 
supposed to be. 

The essay by David Memmott was like an 
exercise in obfuscation. | should say, however, 
that I’m sure his heart's in the right place. He 
might like to reflect that science is ‘done’ by 
scientists and writing by writers. While | know 
of a number of acclaimed scientists whose 
ideas, on paper, are as clear as mud, | know of 
no acclaimed writers — none at all - who were 
incapable of conveying their message with 
clarity. 

Maybe you're aiming at a specific reader, 
and maybe you're saying now that I'm not 
him. You'd be right. | wish BBR well, but — 
sorry to say — | think that, by publishing such 
introspective, or writer-centred, material you're 
committing suicide. oO 


From Tim Nickels, Salcombe, 
Devon 

| did enjoy “Photography is Not Permitted” 
but in a rather distanced way. It reminded me 
curiously of my art school days: if a painting 
can't explain itself then do the talking for it 
(hence the proliferation of Late Show-type 


programmes). | almost had the sense of Roger 
having his cake and eating it: | challenge him to 
take up his paintbrush/multi-media/whathave- 
you and create Caimanera: The True Story. BUT! 
| admired his steady hand on the steering wheel 
and | found the story ultimately meaty and 
satisfying. 

“This Is Your Life Kit” was brilliant. | can 
imagine R.V. returning from L.A.’s equivalent 
of B&Q complete with flat-packed chest of 
drawers and fashioning this story as he cursed 
and grunted with a screwdriver and the wrong 
set of instructions. 

My favourite story in BBR #21 came up last. 
“Ancient Flavours” summed up everything 
good in BBR for me: visual intensity conjured 
through words and a strong enmeshing plot ... 
and the sea ... Heady perfection. QO 


From Roelof Goudriaan, Rijswijk, 
The Netherlands 

BBR #21 is impressive; | am jealous of 
your glossy look and fine layout. Eva Hauser‘s 
story is my favourite so far - what a nasty 
twist! | know and recognise the quality of 
Cyril Simsa’s translations, but it struck me 
again how lucky we are to have access to some 
Czech SF through him — and how painful it 
is to miss people like him for so many other 
languages. QO 


From Rik Rawling, Leeds 

What can | say except ... wow! The highest 
production values I’ve ever seen on any “small- 
press” publication anywhere. | loved the colour 
scheme and images on the cover — Dreyfus is 
a master with such imagery, and the simple title 
reading along the top that doesn’t shout out for 
attention. 

| loved Dave Mooring's artwork for 
“Ancient Flavours” — almost like Giger with 
innocence. He added a mood to the story 
without overwhelming or detracting from the 
fiction itself. Not being a ‘brave’ reader | found 
“Photography Is Not Permitted” very different 
but thoroughly enjoyable. I’m not one for 
dissecting something in minutiae — let's just 
say, much food for thought and well worth the 
cover price for anyone committed to reading 
beyond the rack at W.H. Smith. 

One item | must focus on though was the 
“Directory” at the back — excellent stuff and 
sure to be a real boon to small-press strugglers 
everywhere. Oo 


From Peter Sidell, Manchester 

It's occurred to me that I’m often to be seen 
defending Interzone within BBR, and while | 
stand by it all, I’m not a blind champion for Mr 
Pringle. /Z does publish its share of forgettable 
dross, but there are few magazines, if any, 
where the entire fiction content is to my taste. 

It's kind of analogous with the alleged 
‘golden age’ of cinema, when only warm- 
hearted films were made, if the late Leslie 


Halliwell were to be believed. The reason that 
more good films were made then is that more 
films of every kind were made, good, 
indifferent and dismal: most have vanished 
into obscurity leaving the vast residue of old 
favourites, hence this ‘golden age’ business. 
The perception with /Z seems, in small-press 
circles, to be the reverse: the quantity is greater, 
but the quality is as variable. 

The editorial attitude can sometimes 
disturb me, though ... in a recent writer's biog, 
we were told that a certain story “received 
praise from some discerning readers”. | didn’t 
care for that story at all: does this mean I’m 
not discerning? My arse, Mr Pringle. Also, a 
while back, Michael Cobley wrote a letter 
complaining about a story ("The Bacchae” by 
Elizabeth Hand) which he found offensive in the 
extreme. He was given a jolly good slapping 
down and no mistake. There was no follow-up 
correspondence (at least, none was published), 
so | guess the idea was to show up the silly 
naughty boy who had an opinion all of his own. 
The point is this: different people have different 
viewpoints and ideas, and therefore read the 
same story different ways. There's nothing that 
can be done about that, so Mr Pringle should 
know better than to knock people just for not 
seeing something that he does. There should 
never be any need, on the part of readers or 
editors, to defend their opinion of a particular 
piece, and especially not to defend their right 
to an opinion. O 


From Stuart Falconer, 


Northumberland 

| think | ought to respond to Peter Sidell’s 
comments on my letter about Michael 
Blumlein’s “Tissue Ablation” story. In my 
original letter | failed to state properly my 
reasons for making such a harsh judgement. 

The first reason, admittedly subjective, 
arose from the fact that when | read it in 1984 
| was recovering from major surgery. The 
traumatic experience of illness, operation, 
recovery and coming to terms with serious 
changes which will affect me for the rest of my 
life, might not be considered the ideal 
preparation for reading this story. There are 
some memories and emotions which, for the 
protection of one’s sanity, are best left 
undisturbed. Reading Blumlein’s story brought 
the whole experience back with a thump. It 
remains the only piece of fiction which has ever 
made me feel physically ill. 

My second reason concerns wider issues. 
You will recall that in the story a person referred 
to only as “The President” is deliberately 
paralysed and then operated on for non- 
medical reasons without use of an anaesthetic. 
We are told how many people will benefit 
from this process, as if this mitigates what 
has been done. The end justifies the means. It 
is all right to torture someone if it is for the 
general good. This is pure, unadulterated 
fascism. | will not remain silent while a piece of 
fiction seeking to justify torture is being 
presented as great art. Q 


From Steve Brown, SF Eye, 
Asheville, North Carolina 

“Who is Ernest Hogan?” asks Maureen 
Speller. I'll leave it to others to address her main 
thesis, but I'll answer the question. Ernest 
Hogan is a writer with two fine novels in print, 
Cortez on Jupiter and High Aztech (published 
by Tor), as well as a variety of short stories in 
the usual variety of publications. Ernest is 
Chicano (name notwithstanding) and much of 
his fiction is concerned with Chicano and Aztec 
culture. In my opinion, his work is impressive 
and skillful, and deserves wider appreciation. 

The fact that Ms Speller repeatedly states 
that she does not know who Ernest Hogan is 
seems to be more a reflection of her inadequate 
knowledge of contemporary SF, rather than any 
lack of visibility on Mr Hogan’s part. 

Otherwise, it was a spirited and enter- 
taining essay. | always enjoy Speller’s column. 
I'm glad, though, that British Rail windows can’t 
be opened. Even if she hates Hogan’s essay, | 
like to think that the SF Eye contains a wide 
variety of other interesting material, and does 
not deserve to lie forlorn and disintegrating 
between Folkestone and London. O 


From Peter Tennant, Thetford, 
Norfolk 

| didn’t see the piece in Science Fiction Eye 
which so incensed Maureen Speller, but 
assuming she represents Ernest Hogan's views 
fairly then I’m in total accord with her rebuttal 
of them. What annoyed me was her “Who is 
Ernest Hogan?” rap. It worked pretty well as a 
comedy routine, but | fail to see its relevance 
to the argument. The implication that only 
established writers or big name fans are entitled 
to publicly express opinions about SF is insidious 
and smacks of censorship. | checked out a 
bookshop and found Cortez on Jupiter and 
High Aztech by Ernest Hogan, but nothing by 
Maureen Speller ... Qo 


From Ernest Hogan, Phoenix, 
Arizona 
Dear Friends: 

Since Maureen Speller brought it up, | am 
Ernest Hogan. People have trouble believing 
that | exist, but then the possibility of an Irish- 
Mexican-American science fiction writer is 
beyond the imagination of some folks. My 
novels are, Cortez On Jupiter (which was 
reviewed favorably in both Asimov’s and 
Analog, but then Ms Speller must skip the book 
reviews), and High Aztech (reviewed on p.100 
of SF Eye #10, where the offending essay, 
two illustrations, a cartoon, and the cover 
painting were all my work). Both were 
published by Tor in the U.S. My short fiction has 
appeared in Amazing, Pulphouse, Penthouse 
Hot Talk, Semiotext(e), and other rather 
obscure publications, most of which no longer 
exist. Hayakawa’s SF Magazine reviewed my 
first novel for its readers in Japan. Both of my 
novels have been published in the UK by 
Mandarin Paperbacks. Part of my novel-in- 


progress will appear in an upcoming Science 
Fiction Age. Ms Speller should do a little more 
reserch before ranting. 

| still believe that the subculture of 
wannabe writers that has absorbed most 
science fiction magazines is killing off the short 
story and producing reams of unreadable 
writing. Ms Speller’s piece indicated that the 
same may be true in your country: it was 
overworked and tedious; despite the fact that | 
was its subject, | was tempted to give up on it 
before the end of the second paragraph. 

The sentence “Bullshit say |” almost made 
it worthwhile in a Plan 9 From Outer Space/ 
unintentional humor manner. It has got to be 
the lamest use of an expletive I’ve ever come 
across. 

As for Ms Speller’s arguments: 

The sales figures for all SF magazines 
started falling long before the latest recession. 
This is in a time when science fiction has been 
more popular than ever: SF movies, TV shows, 
and BOOKS (check the bestseller lists) are 
making big bucks. People are more willing than 
ever to spend their money on this genre. So why 
are the magazines selling far less than they did 
back when science fiction was considered a 
step up from pornography? 

The reason low-paying markets like F&SF 
and Pulphouse — one of which is dying, and the 
other dead — can attract well-known writers (I 
could argue about the quality of a lot of them) 
is because the market is so tight and all writers 
are desperate. 

| wasn't complaining about reporting times 
of under two months. They are nice when they 
happen. It’s when an editor keeps your story 
for eight or more months, so he can give two 
pages of single-spaced second guesses about 
stupid things like if there was enough light in 
a room for a character to see something, or 
how the word /oud should be inserted before 
crash, or how there wasn’t enough “emotional 
resonance,” that pisses me off. Then there are 
the folks who give you a contract promising to 
pay within sixty days, then keep you waiting for 
four years ... 

None of this qualifies as being nice to 
writers. Encouraging people to be writers is a 
waste of time, and cruel. This is a rough life; if 
you can be discouraged from pursuing it, you 
are lucky. An editor who strings you along for 
years as some sort of ersatz apprenticeship isn't 
doing you any favours, and is wasting time 
playing mentor; and | suspect all this analyzing 
of amateur manuscripts dulls the ability to 
recognize good writing, or at least distorts what 
they think the readers want. 

More than one editor has informed me 
that he or she liked a story of mine, but 
unfortunately their stupid readers wouldn't 
get it. We're talking some of your favorite 
magazines, Ms Speller. 

Editors shouldn’t be in the business of 
teaching people how to write, It’s a lapse of 
professionalism that hurts us all — except for the 
workshop junkies who are only pretending to 
be writers. Q 
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From Rick Cadger, Strange 
Attractor, Houghton Regis, Beds. 

For the first time (#20 excepted) | found the 
non-fiction as absorbing as the stories. That's 
not to say the fiction wasn’t perfectly fine, with 
Carol T. Noble, R.V. Branham and Conrad 
Williams holding my attention most firmly. Is 
Williams really only 23? His prose is already so 
confident and stylish — | hope he realises the 
potential he shows with this latest piece. 

Maureen Speller asks, “Who is Ernest 
Hogan?” Who gives a toss? As a writer and 
johnny-come-lately editor | have found that 
communication between editors and authors 
can be beneficial all round. A good editor with 
the time to offer proper criticism can cast an 
objective light on flaws that a writer has 
overlooked in his hurry to get the manuscript in 
the post. Of course, there will always be no- 
compromise, kamikase writers who take well- 
meant critique as a personal insult, just as there 
will always be short-sighted editors who are 
unwilling to risk their reputations on the new 
or controversial. Hogan sounds like an example 
of the former. As for the short story being in 
decline, | strongly disagree. In the last two or 
three years we have been spoilt for choice of 
excellent short fiction across the genre 
spectrum: witness Bruce Sterling's superlative 
“Dori Bangs” from Dozois’s “Best of...” 
anthology (reprinted from Asimov's | think), 
Garry Kilworth’s “Truman Capote’s Trilby...” 
from BBR or Greg Egan’s “Learning to be Me” 
from dear old Interzone. Who is Ernest Hogan? 
Buggered if | know or care. 

Good letter pages in #21. Peter Presford 
says the small press should stop knocking itself. 
Crap. Should we be exempt from criticism just 
because we are amateurs/semi-pros? If a 
magazine expects people to hand over cash for 
the privilege of reading it, the question of value 
for money becomes relevant, like it or not. 
Without people like Paul Pinn to give us a 
slagging when it's deserved we will become 
complacent and quality must inevitably suffer. 
And when will we stop hearing “too many 
rejections” as a defensive, knee-jerk dismissal 
of critics? It really doesn't wash: Paul Pinn and 
John Duffield have both sold a respectable 
amount of fiction to some respectable outlets, 
and both have had their opinions trashed on 
BBR’s letter pages with this feeble phrase used 
in justification. | dare say they have collected 
their share of rejections, but who the hell 
hasn't? 

To move on: Philip Gladwin discounts “high 
gloss and sensational content” as constituting 
a winning formula for a magazine, citing 
the demise of Fear to illustrate the point. In 
fact Fear was part of a much larger publishing 
organisation which, for various reasons, 
collapsed. Newsfield’s sinking dragged Fear 
down rather than the reverse. The Dark Side, 
a Fear look-alike, flourishes (despite their 
foolish shunning of fiction) with precisely the 
qualities Philip mentions. | think BBR’s glossy 
appearance and snappy design can only do it 
good. Q 
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MAGAZINES | 


ABRAXAS 

#4; A4, 32pp, £2:50 (4/£10; Europe 
4/£12; r.0.w. 4/£14) from Abraxas, 57 
Eastbourne Road, St Austell, Cornwall 
PL25 4SU. A journal of ideas, poems, 
stories and articles, drawing its inspira- 
tion from the works of Colin Wilson, 
and incorporating the Colin Wilson 
Newsletter. Wilson himself appraises 
Whitehead’s Symbolism: Its Meaning 
and Effect, Dan McCready explores 
Nazism, black magic and contempo- 
rary writing, and the reviews cover a 
wide spread of philosophy, literature, 
sexuality and weird phenomena. 
Abraxas also offers an exhaustive mail 
order list of Wilson books and Wilson- 
related material. 


ALBEDO 1 

#1: A5, 48pp, and #2: A5, 60pp, 
IRE1:75 each (Ireland and Europe 
4/RE7; r.0.w. 4/IR£12) from Albedo 1, 
2 Post Road, Lusk, Co. Dublin, Ireland 
(UK £1:50 each, 4/£5:50 from the 
NSFA). From the ashes of FTL rises 
Albedo 1, Ireland’s only regular SF/F/H 
magazine. Unlike its predecessor, 
Albedo 1 has no formal connection 
with the ISFA, but its editorial team 
contains many names familiar from 
FTL. Prior experience has taught them 
to take nothing for granted, meaning 
a regular schedule takes precedence 
over grandiose notions and unattain- 
able ideals. Despite poor illustrations, 
the fiction ranges from okay to excel- 
lent (Jim Steel, Nu Lyons). Julian May 
and J.G. Ballard supply big-name inter- 
views for a fledgling magazine, and the 
non-fiction quality continues in the 
reviews and articles. 


ALTERNATIES 

#11: AS, 52pp plus 4pp Future Times 
supplement, #12: A5, 56pp, and #13: 
A5, 60pp, £1 each from Alternaties, 
39 Balfour Court, Station Road, 
Harpenden, Herts AL5 4XT. Perhaps 
it's the sword-and-sorcery serials-in- 
progress that are offputting, or the 
cyberpunk article that only scratches 
the surface in the space it’s allowed, 
but | couldn't find anything in Alter- 
naties #11 to get really excited about. 
In the same way, the Future Times 
pull-out is witty and imaginative in 
places, but mines a seam pretty well 
exhausted by Fax 27 before it; in the 
following issue editor Mark Rose 
reports that Future Times did not prove 


popular enough to continue. Alterna- 
ties #12 reprints the Bladerunner FAQ 
(Frequently Asked Questions) file for 
readers not linked to the Net, whilst 
#13 brings fiction by Andy Cox and 
D.F. Lewis. 


ANSIBLE 

#58 (May 92) to #77 (Dec 93): A4, 
2pp, available for SAEs, whim, or 
(monied idiots only) 12/£12 from Dave 
Langford, 94 London Road, Reading, 
Berkshire RG1 5AU. You've seen the 
syndicated column in Interzone, now 
read the original version, with all the 
latest SF news and gossip that can’t 
be printed in a family magazine. And 
of course, in Interzone you don't get 
the coloured paper, or the special type 
for Chung Kuo! Award-winning, and 
deservedly so. 


A RIOT OF 


EMOTIONS 

#2: A5, 40pp, and #3: A5, 32pp, 75p 
each (Europe $2 each, USA $3 each) 
from Dark Diamonds Publications, PO 
Box HK 31, Leeds, West Yorkshire LS11 
9XN. Art, poetry, prose and reviews in 
a celebration of creativity that features 
Edward Mycue, Steve Sneyd, John 
Light and Pig Havoc to name but a few. 
Collage/montage layouts and good 
illustrations by Andy C keep everything 
flowing, with excellent networking to 
other publishers and artists. 


AUGURIES 

#17: AS, 76pp plus 16pp reviews 
booklet, £2 (4/£8; Europe 4/£10; 
r.0.w. 4/£13) from Morton Publishing, 
48 Anglesey Road, Alverstoke, Gos- 
port, Hants PO12 2EQ (USA $5, 4/$18 
from the NSFA). Fiction for those with 
a more traditional taste in SF is 
provided this time by Steven Blyth, 
Matthew Dickens, John Peters and 
numerous others, with Kerry Earl, 
Russell Morgan and Dallas Goffin 
providing artistic support. 


AUREALIS 

#8 and #9: A5, 100pp each; #10 and 
#11: A5, 92pp, Aus$6:95 each (4/ 
Aus$24; overseas surface 4/Aus$31, 
overseas air 4/Aus$33) from Chimaera 
Publications, PO Box 538, Mt Waver- 
ley, Victoria 3149, Australia (UK £2:75 
each, 4/£10 from the NSFA). Once 
again Aurealis displays its catholic 
taste, with fiction spanning the super- 
natural happenings at Troy, virtual 
reality, vampire intrigue, and a succu- 
bus in the fine art world, as well as 


more traditional forms of SF and 
fantasy. Even so, only Peter Friend's 
“Outdoors” in #8 and “Moving with 
the Herd” by Geoffrey Maloney in #9 
reach their full potential, with many of 
the other stories dominated by tired 
and mechanical narration, rather than 
the originality and sparkle of their plots 
and ideas. Aurealis #11 is a stronger 
issue all round, however, with particlu- 
arly good stories by Simon Brown, Bart 
Mehan, and John Ezzy. 


THE AUSTRALIAN 


SF WRITERS’ NEWS 
#6: A5, 40pp, Aus$4 (4/Aus$16) from 
from Chimaera Publications, PO Box 
538, Mt Waverley, Victoria 3149, 
Australia; editorial correspondence to 
Steven Paulsen, PO Box 461, Belgrave, 
Victoria 3160, Australia. Home and 
overseas market news, articles, 
comments, advice, reviews and inter- 
views are all provided by this informa- 
tion service for SF/F/H writers. Though 
obviously aimed at Australians, the 
general articles are useful wherever 
you live, and any British authors want- 
ing to explore antipodean markets will 
be grateful for the ‘inside informa- 
tion’! 


bANAL PROBE 

#4: A4, 8pp, $1 (6/$6) from Drucilla B. 
Blood, 1015 E. 49th, Austin, TX 78751, 
USA. “The Rectal Thermometer of a 
Dying Planet” is how this gutsy little 
magazine explains its title, with 
columns ranging from political rants to 
personal awareness/experience and 
the local music scene in Chicago. Lots 
of small press and fanzine reviews 
provide a useful inroad into the Texas 
underground scene. 


BATTLEGROUND 

#3: A4, 52pp, and #4: A4, 48pp, £1:75 
each (3/£5) from Andy Brewer, 58 
Kingsley Court, Aylesbury Close, 
Salford M5 4EZ. With reviews, articles, 
gossip, news and opinion, and cover- 
ing mainstream, independent and 
small press activity, Battleground could 
best be described as Strange Adven- 
tures for the comics world. Lazarus 
Churchyard’s Warren Ellis describes 
what it’s like to be a working writer in 
his regular “Smoke Damage” column, 
and gives gossip and tips for would-be 
comics pros; elsewhere Glenn Fabry 
and Paul Grist are interviewed. The big 
plus in Battleground’s favour, how- 
ever, is the strength and breadth of 
opinion it contains, not only in the 


articles by regulars like Clive Scruton 
and Fabio Barbieri, but in the reams of 
readers’ letters that they generate. Not 
for nothing does Andy Brewer describe 
Battleground as “the comics discussion 
fanzine”, as it taps a rich source of 
grass roots views that make it essential 
reading for fans and publishers alike. 


BLACK HOLE 

#32: AS, 44pp, and #33: AS, 52pp, 
60p each from LUU Andromeda SF & 
Fantasy Society, c/o Leeds University 
Union, PO Box 157, Leeds LS1 1UH. 
Two rather more restrained outings 
after last issue's Insider pull-out, with a 
long interview in #32 with Stephen 
Donaldson, an appreciation of Samuel 
Delany in #33, and loads of reviews. 
Purists will spot a ringer in the ranks of 
contributors — #32's cover comes from 
Manchester postgrad lan Brooks. 


BLUE RYDER 

#25: A2, 6pp, and #26: A3, 8pp, 12/$7 
from Blue Ryder, Box 587, Olean, NY 
14760, USA. One of the magazines 
that's moved to fill the gap left by 
Factsheet Five, with healthy and 
informed reviews of all kinds of 
fanzines, books, literary magazines, 
comics, films and music. You also get 
articles and interviews reprinted from 
other magazines, and an array of 
adverts for marginal publications and 
activities. Blue Ryder is distributed free 
in many of the major cities in the 
States, but otherwise you'll have to dig 
in your pocket and subscribe. 


BUKOWSKI! AND 
SERIAL KILLERS 


Vol.1 #1: A5, 8pp, $2 from Robert W. 
Howington, PO Box 470186, Fort 
Worth, Texas 76147, USA. As the title 
suggests, serial killers and Bukowski 
provide the impetus for this off- 
shoot from Howington’s other literary 
magazine Experiment in Words. BASK 
features poetry and prose from Lyn 
Lifshin, Vernon Maulsby, Alex Jager, 
Angela Conti Molgaard and Scott C. 
Holstad. 


CARESS 

#1: A4, 4pp, and #3: A4, 8pp, 10/£10 
from The Write Solution, Flat 1, 11 
Holland Road, Hove, East Sussex BN3 
1JF. If you thought that writing erotica 
was simply a matter of stringing some 
sexy words together and adding some 
“Oohs” and “Ahhhs”, then you 
couldn't be further from the truth. The 
qualities of good writing are just as 


MAKING THE MOST OF 
THE SMALL PRESS 


Here are a few things to consider when writing away for 
independent publications: 


@ For the purposes of the Directory an “independent publica- 
tion” is loosely defined as any small press, alternative, marginal 
and independently published material. Mass-market products 
readily available from high street retail outlets will not normally 
be featured in the Directory. 


@ If we give a person’s name in the address for a magazine, it’s 
best to make cheques/postal orders payable to that person 
rather than to the magazine’s name. If you send cash make sure 
to wrap it carefully, and don’t send coins! 


@ Unless stated otherwise, prices listed include postage and 
packing. 

@ Where possible, prices are listed for destinations outside the 
magazine's country of origin and are in that country’s currency 
unless stated otherwise. Foreign currency is available from most 
high street banks, as are foreign money orders, and 
International Reply Coupons, which can be exchanged for 
stamps almost anywhere in the world, are available from your 
post office. Sending your personal cheques to other countries 
is not a good idea, as bank charges are usually outrageously 
high. lf you're not sure, enquire to the publisher with SAE before 
ordering. 


@ BBR is a founder member of the NSFA, a publishers’ 
co-operative set up in 1989 to make independent SF/F/H 
‘magazines more readily available to as wige a readership as 
possible. One aspect of the NSFA’s service means that readers 
in the UK and USA can obtain many overseas publications 
without having to send currency abroad, and these prices are 
listed in the Directory where appropriate. 


@ Many magazine publishers print small quantities, so you may 
not be able to get the exact issue mentioned in the Directory. 
If you must have that particular issue, say so, and be prepared 
to pay extra. Otherwise it’s best just to request the most recent 
or the next issue and save trouble for everyone. And be patient 
— if the current issue is all gone, it may take a while. 


@ And since it may take a while, the envelope your order came in 
may get lost. Make sure your address is on the letter itself! 
Otherwise you may not get your copy despite the best 
intentions of the publisher. 


@ |f you have time, any small publisher enjoys hearing comments 
on the magazine he has sent you. This is especially true if you 
don't like it— we all like to improve. Even a simple note of thanks 
can make a publisher's day. 


@ |fyou have any problems with a publication please let us know. 
We'll be happy to contact publishers in cases of non-receipt. 
99% of the time it’s just a case of things being lost in the mail. 
If you are writing to us to complain, it is imperative to include 
all the details: what you ordered, when, what form of payment 
and how much you sent, as well as what you've done to follow 
it up yourself. Please wait at least 6 weeks from the time of 
ordering and send at least one follow-up letter with SAE to the 
publisher before you complain to us. 


@ We'dbe grateful if you mentioned BBR and the Directory when 
ordering any of the publications reviewed here. It helps us all in 
the long run, as the more widely the Directory becomes 
known, the more independent publications we'll be able to 
bring to your attention. 

@ The deadline for publications featured in this issue of the 
Directory was 30 November 1993. 

@ Special thanks to the following people for sending items for our 
attention: [DC] = Darick Chamberlin; [JJ] = Jim Johnston; [SS] = 
Steve Sneyd; [SSC] = Sheffield Space Centre; [UR] = Uncle River. 

(Portions of the above adapted from “Getting Zines", Factsheet Five 

#44, August 1991 - if it ain't broke don’t fix it!) 


important in erotica as in any other 
kind of fiction, and so Caress offers tips 
to writers, market news, publishers’ 
guidelines and profiles of successful 
authors, as well as classified ads, 
reviews and a manuscript evaluation 
service. A valuable starting point for 
any writer interested in this specialist 
market. 


CONCATENATION 

#7: A4, 36pp, distributed free at 
selected conventions, or enquire to 
Concatenation, 44 Brook Street, Erith, 
Kent DA8 1JQ. Concatenation con- 
tinues to marry the worlds of science 
fiction and science fact. On the one 
hand, there's a comprehensive over- 
view of the year’s major science news 
and publications; on the other, articles 
and features cover all areas of SF 
activity. Deborah Beale has a vision for 
British SF, Storm Constantine explores 
the death of traditional fantasy, and 
Jonathan Cowie goes in search of SF at 
W.H. Smith; and as well as the obliga- 
tory book and video reviews you'll find 
fan and small press news. 


THE CONTACT 

1993/1(4): A5, 12pp, enquire to The 
Contact, Romualdas Buivydas, Antak- 
alnio 91-16, Vilnius 2040, Lithuania. 
English language newsletter from 
Lithuania‘s longest-running SF organi- 
sation, the Dorado SF Club in Vilnius. 
No fiction in this issue, but leading 
Swedish fan Ahrvid Engholm is inter- 
viewed, and there's news, convention 
reports and letters among the other 
items of interest. If you're thinking of 
getting in touch, the Dorado folk are 
desperate for any books, magazines 
and posters from the west. 


CZERWONY KARZEL 
#3: A5, 136pp p/b, and #4: AS, 144pp 
p/b, enquire to Gdanski Klub Fantas- 
tyki, PO Box 76, 80-325 Gdansk 37, 
Poland. Artwork, verse and fiction 
from Polish authors, with a report in #3 
from Nordcon '91, plus Kerry Earl’s 
“Artist's Block” comic strip; the trans- 
lated western fiction comes from J.R.R. 
Tolkien, Bill Dodds and Joseph M. 
Shea. Asimov's “The Caves of Steel” 
takes up almost half of #4, but there's 
still room inside the Boris Vallejo cover 
for Harry Harrison, Clive Barker and 
Frederic Brown. 


DEAD AND BURIED 
#1: A4, 40pp, $5 (overseas $7) from 
Dead and Buried Magazine, 22470 
Foothill Blvd #25, Hayward, CA 94541, 
USA. A creative expression of the 
psychotic world we live in that lets all 
those involved with the magazine 
share their sorrow and express their 
dreams. It includes a homage to 
Salvador Dali, Bela Lugosi and Samuel 
Beckett - three figures who have 
greatly influenced the editors - and 
provides a forum for new artists by 
interviewing local bands 13 Knots, The 
Shroud and The Changing, and British 
group Alien Sex Fiend. It's a shame the 
white text on a black background used 
throughout the magazine is so hard on 
the eyes, and at times almost unread- 
able, as it's clear there’s a lot of enthu- 


siasm and effort gone into preparing 
this first edition. 


DEAR SIR 

#11: A4, 12pp, £1 (12/£15:86; EC 
12/£17:50; r.o.w. 12/£30). This maga- 
zine consists entirely of ‘letters to the 
editor’ sent in by its readers, with the 
best letter each month receiving a 
£100 prize. Subjects range from 
ecological concerns, to anecdotes 
about false teeth and cats that come a- 
visiting. Sadly, there is scant follow up 
from previous issues’ correspondence, 
and consequently little actual discus- 
sion of the subjects aired. Instead the 
editor suggests topics for future 
consideration, such as the lack of 
manners in modern society, which 
suggests that Dear Sir exists primarily 
as a vehicle for nostalgia and reflection 
on the good old days. 


DEATHREALM 

#18: A4, 60pp, and #19: A4, 68pp, 
$4:95 each (4/$15:95) from TAL 
Publications, PO Box 1837, Leesburg, 
Virginia 22075, USA (UK £3:50, 
4/£12:50 from the NSFA; editorial 
correspondence to Stephen Mark 
Rainey, 3223-F Regents Park, Greens- 
boro, NC 27455, USA). #18 is the first 
issue of this well-respected horror 
magazine with TAL as publisher, 
though Stephen Rainey remains as 
editor. Nonetheless, the spread of 
content remains unchanged, with 
convention reports, reviews, and 
columns by Karl Edward Wagner and 
now - surely a non-fiction first! - D.F. 
Lewis, poetry by Wayne Sallee among 
others, and illustrations by Klosterman, 
Fass| and Transue, to name but a 
handful. In the fiction department, “All 
of Life’s Questions” is more pedestrian 
than normally expected from Don 
Webb, but David Niall Wilson, and Rex 
Miller & Jessica Horsting, make up for 
this with “Lost Wisdom of Instinct” 
and “Burn” respectively. Sean Doo- 
little, Earl Douchette and S. Darnbrook 
Colson spearhead the fiction in #19, 
closely followed by Rex Miller in 
conversation with t. Winter-Damon. 


DEMENTIA 13 

#9: A4, 52pp, and #11: A4, 64pp, 
£2:30 each; #12: A4, 56pp, £2:80 
(4/£8:50; USA 4/$30) from Pam Creais, 
17 Pinewood Avenue, Sidcup, Kent 
DA15 8BB (USA $6 each from the 
NSFA). Issue #9 brings more arcane 
and macabre fiction from D.F. Lewis, 
Jack Wainer, David Logan, W.J. John- 
son and others; Paul Pinn, Rick Cadger 
and Simon Clark feature in #11, with 
Joel Lane, Allen Ashley, Paul Pinn and 
John Carter among those contributing 
to #12. Once again Dallas Goffin and 
Dom Ganzelli lead a strong field of 
illustrators, though | must confess it's 
frustrating being sent so often to page 
xx just for the last half page of a story. 


DODGY 
NEWSLETTER 


#10 and #12: AS, 8pp each, enquire to 
Dodgy, PO Box 2428, London N16 
8NL. Doday’s self-published newsletter 
gives you the latest news about the 


band’s releases and tour dates, as well 
as a discography and plugs for assorted 
merchandise. 


THE DOG FACTORY 
#1: A4, 28pp, enquire to either Dave 
Wood, 1 Friary Close, Marine Hill, 
Clevedon, Avon BS21 7QA, or Les 
Escott, 84 Ivy Avenue, Bath, Avon BA2 
JAN. James Blaylock, John Shirley, 
Ferret and Joey Zone all contribute to 
this new magazine that comes with the 
backing of Morrigan Books. A shame 
about some of the dot-matrix text, but 
the Ferret interview should make this 
magazine a must for all fans of his 
work. 


DRAGON'S BREATH 
#1 (Dec 93): A5, 2pp, and #2 (Jan 94): 
A4, 2pp, free for SAE from Tony Lee, 
13 Hazely Combe, Arreton, Isle of 
Wight PO30 3AJ. The high fantasy title 
of this small press reviews newsletter 
seems strangely at odds with street 
cred image presented by ‘Zine Kat’ and 
his ratings, which range from ‘Groovy’ 
(10 out of 10), through ‘Anorak’ (4/10) 
to ‘Anal’ (2/10). The reviews are frank 
to say the least, but over-obsessed with 
DTP - despite what Kat says, there'll 
always be a place for ‘grunge-zines’! 


DREAMS AND 


NIGHTMARES 

#39 and #40: A5, 20pp, $1:50 each 
(4/$5) from David C. Kopaska-Merkel, 
1300 Kicker Road, Tuscaloosa, AL 
35404, USA. A poetry magazine that 
specialises in experimental forms and 
content, and fantastic horror in partic- 
ular. Steve Sneyd and D.F. Lewis are 
among the contributors in #39, with 
John Francis Haines, Charles M. Saplak 
and Geoff Jackson featuring in #40. 
Cathy Buburuz, Alfred Klosterman and 
Allen Koszowski illustrate. [#39:SS] 


EIDOLON 

#9: A5, 96pp p/b, Aus$6 (4/Aus$24; 
r.o.w. surface 4/Aus$34; r.0.w. air 
4/Aus$44) from Richard Scriven, PO 
Box 225, North Perth, 6006 Western 
Australia. An all-fiction issue is appar- 


ently something special for Eidolon, 
but on the strength of this offering 
there's plenty here to give Aurealis a 
run for its money; in fact, five of the 
nine writers featured are also past 
contributors to the other magazine. 
However, the scope of content ranges 
wider than Aurealis to include fantasy 
and horror too, and so Greg Egan's 
“Closer” is left standing by Leigh 
Edmonds’ quietly narrated “Relics” 
and Sean Williams’ off-beat “In the Eye 
of the Octopus”. 


EXPANSE 

#1: A4, 84pp, $4:95 (4/$16; Canada 
4/$22; r.o.w. 4/$25) from Expanse 
Magazine, PO Box 43547, Baltimore, 
MD 21236-0547, USA (UK £4, 4/£15 
from the NSFA). Although the internal 
layouts are modern and imaginative, 
the dazzling starscape of the full colour 
cover best indicates the direction of 
Expanse’s fiction. “Go up, young 
man!" exhorts Steve Fick, the editor, 
and the opening stories by Charles M. 
Saplak and Jacie Ragan accordingly 
portray space exploration as the way to 
find the new land of opportunity. In 
“Of Cars, His Tower", however, Mark 
Rich reflects on the upwardly mobile 
potential of someone left behind on 
Earth. Although the pitch of the SF is 
markedly traditional, Expanse takes a 
refreshingly modern approach to 
presentation, which will surely give it 
the edge in an otherwise lacklustre 
retail market. 


EXUBERANCE 

#5 and #6: A4, 72pp, £1:95 each 
(4/£7; USA 4/$20; r.o.w. 4/£11) from 
Exuberance, 34 Croft Close, Chipper- 
field, Herts WD4 9PA (USA $5 each 
from the NSFA). If colour schemes 
were © then issue #5’s cover would 
certainly cause a few cynical eyebrows 
to rise: Dreyfus on form in black and 
bright yellow! Inside though, the 
fiction never fully realises its potential: 
the excerpt from Graham Andrews’ 
novel Darkness Audible, for example, is 
woolly and ponderous out of context, 
whilst John Duffield's “Verge” simply 
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reads like the opening section of a far 
longer piece. On the flip side, Robert 
Neilson’s reviews bring some wit and 
verve to an issue that otherwise feels 
like it’s marking time. Wrapped by 
Roger Morgan's naked bird-folk in 
blue and black, Exuberance #6 fares 
better, with only Gavin Williams’ 
rambling “The Birds of Prey” spoiling 
the pitch. Otherwise, Paul Beardsley, 
Elliot Smith, Roderick MacDonald, 
Stuart Palmer and Robert Campbell 
all turn in enjoyable if straightlaced 
stories, hinting that Exuberance is 
moving (if unwittingly) to fill the niche 
left by Dream/New Moon. 


THE FANTAMANIA 
MAGAZINE 


#1: A4, 44pp, enquire to Paul Suntup, 
Fantamania, PO Box 28854, Sandring- 
ham 2131, South Africa. One of South 
Africa's leading specialist bookshops 
has taken the plunge and produced 
the country’s first magazine dedicated 
to SF/F/H. Although Paul Suntup’s 
recent brush with the censorship laws 
gets in-depth treatment, and a centre 
page ‘trading post’ lets you purchase 
the books and comics featured, it's not 
just an extended advert for the 
Fantamania shop. The interview with 
Love & Rockets’ Hernandez brothers 


ties in the themes of magic realism and 
censorship, and the magazine provides 
an outlet for local writers and artists, as 
evidenced by Ralph Nolte’s comic strip 
“Mary My Love”. 


FANZINE OF 
COMMENT 


#0: A4, 4pp, available at editorial whim 
from Forrest Anson Avery, 137 Hal- 
stead Smith Rd, Rome, GA 30165, 
USA. A prospectus for a new magazine 
“that will comment on and list fanzines 
and news and articles about them”. A 
treatment of the cover for FOC #1 and 
a checklist of fanzines complete this 
introductory issue. 


FAX 21 

#5; A5, 60pp, #6: A5, 56pp, and #7: 
A5, 48pp, £2:50 each (4/£9:50; USA 
4/$25) from Tony Lee, 13 Hazely 
Combe, Arreton, Isle of Wight PO30 
3AJ (USA $6 each from the NSFA). The 
magazine of news reports from 50 
years in the future continues to enter- 
tain with its provocative and often 
amusing vision of possible things to 
come. Carl Meewezen, Steve Sneyd, 
Andy Darlington, Kerry Earl, Steve 
Lines and Alan Hunter are among 
those dabbling their fingers in the stuff 
of our futures. 


NOW AVAILABLE IN THE U.K. 


THROUGH NSFA! 


EXPANSEe brings you the best in traditional science fiction 
from America! Featuring highly visual graphic design and 
a full-size format, each issue offers an exciting assortment 
of stories and art by today’s masters of the genre as well 
as the new talents of tomorrow. In addition, there are 
classic reprints from the pulp era, essays by leaders in the 
field, and unusual reviews of a sort found nowhere else... 
£4/single copies ppd. £15/four issues. 


(Please make cheques payable to “Chris Reed”) 


NSFA, c/o Chris Reed, BBR magazine, PO Box 625, 


Sheffield S1 3GY, UK 


accepted. 
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'n' Frames 
Magazine 


4 issues - £7.00 
Sample - £1.75 
Please make cheques/PO's/Money 
orders pavable to J M Peters. 


Sterling only, no foreign currencies 


F'n'F is available trom: 

John M. Peters, 299 Southway 
Drive, Southway, Plymouth, 
Devon, PL6 6QN, U.K. 


Science-Fiction * Gantasy * HORROR 
Fiction * Music * Graphics * film. * Tideo 


FLICKERS’‘n’FRAMES 
#17: A5, 60pp, #18: AS, 52pp, and 
#19: A5, 60pp plus 32pp art portfolio, 
£1:50 each (£1:75 from #20, 4/£7; 
USA 4/$20) from John Peters, 299 
Southway Drive, Southway, Plymouth 
PL6 6QN (USA $5 each, 4/$18 from the 
NSFA). Jeff Downes looks back at 
Thunderbirds and Jim Steel checks out 
K.W. Jeter, while the Electric Prunes 
are the subject of Mike Ashley's music 
column; Derek M. Fox, D.F. Lewis and 
David Vickery provide #17’'s fiction. 
The following issue reveals stories by 
Paul David Winter, Graham Andrews 
and Dalls Goffin, whilst Ty Power 
reprises Robin of Sherwood and Dave 
W. Hughes rounds up Captain Beef- 
heart. John Peters has surely surpassed 
his own high standards with #19, 
F'n'F’s fifth anniversary issue. The 
redesign initiated with #18 feels 
relaxed and assured, and the new laser 
printer makes everything clean and 
crisp. Liz Honeywill, Andrew Cox and 
John Light are among those on hand 
with the fiction, with Chuck Connor 
exploring sex in SF as only he can. The 
free art portfolio is a nice way to cele- 
brate five years of F'n’F with the 
readers, and showcases some excellent 
artwork Alan Hunter, Dallas Goffin, 
Kerry Earl, Dreyfus and Steve Lines. 
Each drawing is thoughtfully produced 
as a loose print, so you won't feel guilty 
about taking out your favourites to 
frame on the wall. 


FOUNDATION 

#57: A5, 132pp p/b, £3:50 (3/£10:50; 
US 3/$25; r.o.w. 3/£15) from Founda- 
tion, do New Worlds, 71-72 Charing 
Cross Road, London WC2H OAA. This 
issues commences with the first of two 


interviews with M. John Harrison by 
Christopher J. Fowler, which took 
place in 1985. It covers a lot of useful 
ground, especially the background to 
Climbers, but Harrison does project a 
pompous attitude to critics that’s on a 
par with Orson Scott Card's. Perhaps 
the second interview, from 1992, will 
cast him in a more favourable light 
next issue. The academic papers deal 
variously with the cartography of Steve 
Erickson’s novels, H.G. Wells’s debt to 
Edward Gibbon, and Mordecai Rosh- 
wald’s Level 7. However, Ballard fans 
would do well to take on board the 
views of Alan McKee, who sets aside 
the snobbish intellectual interpreta- 
tions of the man’s work to examine the 
explicitly male sexuality which orients 
Ballard firmly in the tradition of SF. 


FRANKLY 

#4: A4, 36pp, £1:95 from Frankly, c/o 
Gibson, 59 Bank Street (1/\), Kelvin- 
bridge, Glasgow G12 8NF (USA $6 
from the NSFA). While Simon Mackie 
enjoys a sabbatical in Japan, Frankly 
resides under the singular control of 
Gary Gibson, whose sure touch | noted 
in #3. Gary's agenda for small press 
comics remains as steadfast as before, 
and his editorial appraisal of superhero 
comics is honest and assured. Strips 
this issue come from John Miller, Peter 
McGeogh, John Bagnall and others, 
with an intriguing running joke 
concerning actor Doug McLure. 


FREELANCE 


WRITING & 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

#57: A4, 32pp, £2:50 (6/£16:50) from 
Weavers Press Publishing, Tregeraint 
House, Zennor, St Ives, Cornwall TR26 


3DB. Planning a regular feature 
column and successful travel writing 
are among the topics covered in this 
issue. Tne perennial editor/writer 
conflict gets an airing too, with the 
proposal of a ‘code of practice’ for 
submission and treatment of un- 
solicited manuscripts, and notification 
of magazine closures to subscribers 
and contributors. Much of this charter 
is plain common sense, though 
demanding that the balance of 
subscriptions be refunded by maga- 
zines that fold is difficult to police. 


FROM BEYONDE 

#1 - #4: 170mm x 260mm, 44pp, 
$2:50 each from Studio Insidio, PO Box 
124, Watertown, CT 06795, USA (UK 
£1:50 each from the NSFA). Horror 
comes in many forms, but I've yet to 
see anything to match this graphic 
comic magazine. Anarchic and ribald, 
this is Zero Hour for the horror market. 
Stunning visuals from Mike Bliss and 
Frank Forte of Studio Insidio, plus Scott 
DiAngelis, Allen Kowzowski, and John 
Borkowski. 


GRAVEN IMAGES 
#1: A4, 40pp, £1:50 from Graven 
Images, Flat 6, 12 Warrior Square, St 
Leonards-on-Sea, Sussex TN37 6BX. 
Dedicated to the greater glory of the 
low-budget horror film, this debut 
issue is a Jorg Buttgereit special, with 
reviews and exclusive interviews with 
J.B. and Monika M. This is a good intro- 
duction to Buttgereit and his work, but 
offers little new information over 
what's already appeared in magazines 
like Headpress. Film Extremes 2, Alex 
Chandon, Bile Productions and the 
Dead Good Film Company get a thor- 
ough going over too, plus there's a 
chance for amateur film makers to 
send in their work for coverage in 
future editions. 


GROTESQUE 

#1: A4, 48pp, £2:50 (4/£9) from 
Grotesque Magazine, 24 Hightown 
Drive, Newtownabbey, Co Antrim, 
Northern Ireland BT36 7TG. Editor 
David Logan aims to present SF/F/H 
that entertains and maybe disorients, 
So long as it fits the term ‘grotesque’. 
The result is something like Auguries 
with more of a horror slant, a compar- 
ison strengthened by his use of quotes 
and homilies to fill the spare space at 
the ends of stories. So, the pile of Pol 
Pot skulls on the cover doesn’t really do 
justice to the contents of Grotesque, 
but once inside there’s some good 
fiction from Rhys H. Hughes and David 
Logan himself. 


GRUE 

#15: A5, 100pp p/b, $4:50 (3/$13; 
overseas 3/$20) from Hell’s Kitchen 
Productions, PO Box 370, Times 
Square Station, New York, NY 10108- 
0370, USA (UK £2:75, 4/£10 from the 
NSFA). This issue's stories didn't hit the 
mark as successfully as those in #14, 
being more roughly hewn and less 
polished than before. Brian Huff's 
“Hanging Out On The Back Stairs” is a 
case in point: one of the few horror 
stories to make me actually feel physi- 


cally unwell, but through its graphic 
description rather than originality of 
story. Nonetheless, a welcome return 
for Peggy Nadramia after too long an 
absence. 


THE HARDCORE 

#7 - #9: A4, 36pp, £1:50 each (4/£6; 
overseas surface 4/£8, air 4/£10) from 
The Hardcore, PO Box 1893, London 
N9 8JT (USA each $5 from the NSFA). 
A big chunk of issue #7 is taken by 
Steve Jeffrey's article on Feminist SF, 
well-researched but somehow lacking 
in insight; no such problem for Jael 
Nuit's fragmentary impressions of the 
London Japan Festival in “Edo’s Other 
Blossoms”. J.G. Ballard gets the inter- 
view treatment in #8 on the Kindness 
of Women tour, with fiction from 
Molly Brown and Kim Cowie, whilst in 
#9 the big issue is virtual reality, and 
how that reality marries up to the 
hype. Running through all the issues 
there's all sorts of other articles, comics 
and reviews that will keep even the 
most on-line of readers happy. 


HEADPRESS 

#5 and #6: A4, 68pp, £3:50 each 
(4/£14; Europe 4/£16; USA 4/$35; 
r.o.w. 4/£20) from Headpress, PO Box 
160, Stockport, Cheshire SK1 4ET. 
“Hell on Earth” must have as many 
definitions as there are people on this 
planet, but one of the most harrowing 
must be to await execution on Death 
Row for murders you didn't commit. 
Such is the case of Douglas D. Clark, 
found guilty of the “Sunset Strip 
Murders” in Hollywood in 1980, but 
whose conviction is purported by 
David Slater, using previously unpub- 
lished evidence, to have been a gross 
miscarriage of justice. Other articles 
in #5 include an investigation into 
man’s “morbid curiosity” with ‘picture 
books of death’, musical extremes, and 
Hell ain't nothing but Harlow mis- 
spelled, though for sheer brilliance of 
writing look no further than Wheezer 
McTeague’s article on the anatomy of 
sodomy. Issue #6 sees Einstein's theory 
of relativity debunked, positive porno- 
graphy unearthed, and an exploration 
of the sadomasochistic world of Swin- 
burne, as well as a report from the set 
of Buttgereit’s new movie and the low- 
down on the ‘Spanner’ case. 


HOAX! 

#3: A4, 56pp, enquire to Aux, 64 
Beechgrove, Brecon, Powys, Wales 
LD3 9ET. Graffiti, fortean hoaxes, 
urban legends, drug hoaxes and fake 
supermarket discount scams all come 
under the spotlight, though billboard 
‘improvement’ and reverse shoplifting 
particularly appealed to this reviewer's 
sense of humour/justice. As before, 
plenty of reviews and contact 
addresses make Hoax! an excellent 
source for networking. 


HORIZON 

#81: A4, 36pp, 120BF (6/450BF; 
outside Belgium 6/600BF, 6/US$18/ 
£12 cash) from Johnny Haelterman, 
Stationsstraat 232A, 1770 Liedekerke, 
Belgium. Flemish language cultural 
magazine with articles, news and 


reviews covering film, theatre and liter- 
ature. Since #72 Horizon has also 
featured a short section in English, this 
issue featuring fiction and poetry by 
August Leunis and Paola Augusta Tigli. 


ICONS/COINS 

A4, 12pp, free for A4 SAE from David, 
31 Holroyd Road, Claygate, Esher, 
Surrey KT10 OLQ. Sour memories of 
the Reading Festival, music reviews 
and odd thoughts comprise this raw 
and enthusiastic personal fanzine, a 
montage of photos, type, handwritten 
text and newspaper cuttings. 


IMPETUS 

#21/22: A4, 150pp clip bound, $8 
(4/$12) from Cheryl A. Townsend, 
4975 Comanche Trail, Stow, Ohio 
44224-1217, USA. This double issue is 
brimming with poetry, mainly from 
North American contributors but also 
featuring British writers like Steve 
Sneyd, Geoff Stevens and Andy 
Darlington. Though it’s high on the 
quantity, the quality of content does 
not suffer - work by Kelly Marie 
Johnstone, Matt Spector and A.D. 
Winans caught my eye, but to single 
out those poets alone would be an 
injustice to a lot of other good material 
in this formidable collection. 


INVASION OF THE 
SAD MAN EATING 


MUSHROOMS 

#6 and #7: A5, 40pp, £1:50 each from 
J. Overall, PO Box 7, Upminster, Essex 
RM14 2RH. Lionel Fanthorpe, Alex 
Chandon and Kim Newman get the 
‘shrooms’ interview treatment, whilst 
under the microscope go the Rocchetti 
& Carboni wig company, Traci Lords, 
eastern horror and Hellraiser Ill. And 
who else to provide the fiction than the 
omnipresent D.F. Lewis? #7 puts the 
spotlight on Buttman, Clive Barker and 
John Steiner, interviewing Stephen 
Gallagher and presenting readers’ 
fiction from Rochelle Scaglion. Reviews 
and comment round off two batches 
of entertaining reading from the 
horror fanzine with the coolest title. 


KEROZINE 

Spring Update ’93: A5, 4pp, #3: A5, 
8pp, and #4: A5, 12pp, enquire to 
Kerosene, Brunswick Studios, 7 
Westbourne Grove Mews, London 
W11 2RU. Kerosene’s self-published 
newsletter gives you the latest news 
about the band’s releases, tour dates 
and radio sessions, lyrics and competi- 
tions, plus the opportunity to be the 
proud owner of assorted garments 
bearing the band’s distinctive logo. 


LOWLIFE 

#3: A5, 68pp, £1:50 from Phoenix 
Hitch, 59 Burdett Road, Mile End, 
London £3 4TN. A music fanzine 
predominantly goth in inclination, and 
to Children on Stun in particular. Demo 
tape reviews, some short stories, nifty 
artwork by John Tucker, and a stack of 
interviews: James Ray, Children on 
Stun, The Drama Asylum, Richard E. 
Grant, Storm Constantine, Dream 
Disciples, The Looking Glass and 


Flowers of Sacrifice. Having so many of 
these together, however, does show 
up the limitations of postal interviews 
—no follow-up to lines of enquiry, and 
everyone gets the same questions 
(“Any tattoos or body piercings?”). 
Other than that, Lowlife is pretty good 
value for money. 


THE LYRE 

#2: A4, 40pp, £2:25 (3/£6) from 
Nicholas Mahoney, 275 Lonsdale 
Avenue, Intake, Doncaster DN2 6H). 
Anyone despairing at BBR’s ever- 
lengthening furloughs should take pity 
on fans of The Lyre, who've waited 
two years for proof that their maga- 
zine’s no one-hit wonder. As it 
happens it’s been worth the wait, with 
good fiction by Gwyneth Jones, Peter 
T. Garratt, and Todd Mecklem and 
Jonathan Falk, and a drastic improve- 
ment in the artwork department. 


THE MAGAZINE OF 
SPECULATIVE 


POETRY 

Vol.3 #4: A5, 32pp, $3:50 (4/$11; 
overseas 4/$15) from The Magazine of 
Speculative Poetry, PO Box 564, Beloit, 
Wisconsin 54481, USA. In 1989 Lee 
Ballentine at Ocean View Books 
published POLY, an anthology that 
brought together poets from SF and 
from contemporary mainstream litera- 
ture. Three years later, this issue of 
MSP looks back on the production and 
impact of this milestone anthology, 
and its phenomenal legacy to the field 
of speculative poetry. Aside from the 
special POLY section, Mark Rich 
reviews recent publications by Aldiss, 
Winter-Damon, Memmott and Boston, 
and new poetry is premiered from, 
among others, Duane Ackerson, David 
Lunde and Steve Sneyd. 


MAGIC REALISM 
Vol.IV #2: AS, 64pp, $5:95 (3/$14:95) 
from Pyx Press, PO Box 620, Orem, UT 
84059-0620, USA. Like slipstream, 
magic realism is a category newly in 
vogue, and like cyberpunk before it, 
similarly open to abuse by those who 
see only the glittering special effects. | 
get that feeling sometimes from Magic 
Realism, a sense that the cart is being 
put before the horse, that the SFX are 
determining the stories when it should 
really be the other way round. So, if 
you hold that MR is the exclusive 
domain of native South Americans, 
and that anyone else writing in that 
genre is simply sailing under a flag of 
convenience, then be warned - this 
magazine is probably not for you. 
However, also like slipstream, MR 
serves (rightly or wrongly) as a useful 
catch-all category for work that is 
otherwise difficult to pigeonhole, and 
Magic Realism encompasses a broader 
spread of myth, fable, folklore and 
fantasy than purists might appreciate. 
With all this in mind, though the 
shorter pieces give too much weight to 
form over substance for my liking, the 
stories by Brian Skinner, Jeff Vander- 
Meer and especially Glenn G. Coats are 
strongly recommended. 


MEMES 

#8: AS, 68pp, £3 (USA $6) from 
Memes, 38 Molesworth Road, Plymp- 
ton, Plymouth, Devon PL7 4NT. With 
the scrapping of minimum wages and 
changes to hardship benefit, Norman 
Jope’s editorial portrays the artist 
under siege, with work space infringed 
by economic insecurity and/or feudal 
blackmail by employers. It’s a familiar 
situation for every writer, artist or 
editor working in the independent 
press, and one for which Norman sees 
no easy solution. Nonetheless he sets 
the scene for lifting “the siege against 
our minds and spirits”, and seeds 
expressions of hope throughout the 
magazine, such as Peter De Ville’s 
essay on the synthesis of gold, and 
poetry by Sheila E. Murphy, Michael W. 
Thomas and Andrew Darlington. 


THE MODERN 


DANCE 

#11 - #13: A5, 32pp each, free for SAE 
(no paid subscriptions) from Dave 
Hughes, 12 Blakestones Road, Slaith- 
waite, Huddersfield HD7 5UQ. All the 
recent releases and re-releases are 
here, from Art Blakey to Mike Oldfield, 
The Clash to Schoenburg. The intro- 
duction of pull-outs for ‘classic cuts’, 
features and competitions gives the 
magazine a business-like feel, though 
the rest of the reviews run in no partic- 
ular order. But then, having to browse 
to find your own music means you 
end up reading about other kinds of 


music too, and that’s what makes The 
Modern Dance such an entertaining 
magazine. 


MUSIC FROM THE 


EMPTY QUARTER 

#5: A5, 96pp p/b, £1:75 (3/£5; Europe 
3/£7; r.o.w. 3/£9) from The Empty 
Quarter, PO Box 87, Ilford, Essex IG1 
3HJ. This is a magazine devoted to 
information on electronic, industrial 
and experimental music. Issue #5 
devotes considerable space to all the 
conceivable aspects of Third Mind 
Records — starting with an interview 
with Gary Levermore, the man behind 
the label, and taking in Front Line 
Assembly, In The Nursery, Doubting 
Thomas and other TMR bands. Back 
that up with a host of reviews and you 
can see how Music From The Empty 
Quarter is becoming one of the UK's 
leading magazines in this field. 


THE NEW YORK 
REVIEW OF 


SCIENCE FICTION 

#59 — #63: A4, 24pp, $3 each (12/$30; 
Canada 12/$35; r.o.w. 12/$42) from 
Dragon Press, PO Box 78, Pleasantville, 
NY 10570, USA. Five years ago, NYRSF 
was founded “to raise the level of 
discourse in the SF field ... [to] publish 
engaging and provocative essays, 
thoughtful and informed reviews, and 
a variety of special entertainments, 
including artwork, columns, and on- 
going features such as our Read This 
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lists.” Though the artwork and 
columns haven't won through, the 
essays and reviews have achieved their 
aim, with the former ranging the 
academic, such as Joan Gordon's 
appraisal of the Mobius fiction of 
Angela Carter in #59, to #63’s techno- 
phile introduction to electronic fiction 
by Sarah Smith. In presentation NYRSF 
evokes Nova Express, but feels frag- 
mented and bitty; in content it holds 
the middle ground between Founda- 
tion and SF Eye. NYRSF does indeed 
bring valuable discourse to the SF field, 
but as the editors readily admit, yet 
more voices are still needed. 


NEXT PHASE 

Vol.1 #7: A4, 16pp, $3 (4/$10) from 
Phantom Press, 33 Court Street, New 
Haven, CT 06511, USA. With poetry, 
fiction and articles Next Phase aims to 
provide a forum for political, environ- 
mental and intellectual discussion. The 
layout and production make this a 
classy-looking publication, but the 
content is generally unremarkable - 
even William L. Ramseyer’s “I Am...” 
doesn't reach the same highs as 
Jellyfish Mask. And at only 16 pages 
(3 of which are adverts) it's not very 
much for your money. 


NIGHT DREAMS 

#1: A4, 48pp, £2:50 (4/£9) from Kirk S. 
King, 47 Stephens Road, Walmley, 
Sutton Coldfield, West Midlands B76 
8TS. A horror magazine that “stays 
with the traditional format of the pulps 
of the 40s and 50s, but with a 90s 
view" is how Kirk King introduces his 
new magazine. The fiction is accord- 
ingly rooted very firmly in the genre, 
although the writers are very much 90s 
names, such as Conrad Williams, David 
Logan and Raymond Avery. 


NIGHTFALL 

#5: A4, 40pp, £1:75 (3/£5; USA 3/$11) 
from Noel Hannan, 18 Lansdowne 
Road, Sydney, Crewe CW1 1JY (USA 
$5 from the NSFA). A move to longer 
strips for this issue of Nightfall, though 
there's still room for a full spread of 
styles and content. Tom Simonton’s 
trapper encounters Native Indian spirits 
in “Ghost Woman Creek”, and a dead 
man’s legacy leads to conflict and 
destruction in the Steve Sneyd-scripted 
“Family Business at Barnard’s Star”. 
Rik Rawling proves his calibre once 
again, however, with the three-page 
“Down to the Bone” boding well for 
the upcoming launch of Nightfall’s Bad 
to the Bone imprint. 


NOCTULPA 


#7: SINISTRE: An Anthology of. 
Rituals: A5, 160pp p/b, $10 from’ 


Horror’s Head Press, 140 Dickie Ave, 
Staten Island, New York 10314, USA 
(UK £4:95 from the NSFA). Sixteen 
tales of obsession, compulsion and 
delusion from the likes of Robert 
Frazier, Anke Kriske, Steve Rasnic Tem 
and Don Webb. The lengths to which 
a mother will go just to stop her 
wayward son leaving home, a 
woman's total dependence on make- 
up, a train passenger's extreme sense 
of public duty: if you think it’s disturb- 


ing just to go back home to check the 
front door is locked, even though you 
know you locked it first time, then you 
don’t know shit about ritual behaviour. 
Horror's Head have done themselves 
proud with this collection, and Sinistre 
will guarantee their premier position 
for yet another year. 


NORTHERN SCUM 

#1: A4, 16pp, 4/£3 from Terrorvision, 
Total Vegas Recordings, PO Box 516, 
Bradford BD12 OYY. Record news, 
interviews, articles and advance infor- 
mation from — you guessed it - the 
rock band Terrorvision, including 
gigging with Motorhead and Def 
Leppard, and filming with Richard 
Stanley. One of the slickest produced 
band newsletters to cross the BBR desk 
of late, but then it’s not a cheap freebie 
giveaway in the first place. Good fun. 


NOT ONE OF US 

#9: AS, 64pp, $4:50 (3/$10:50) from 
John Benson, 44 Shady Lane, Storrs, 
CT 06268, USA (UK £2:50, 4/£9 from 
the NSFA). With a string of “Year's 
Best” reprints and honorable mentions 
to its credit, Not One of Us is another 
of the strong American small press 
horror magazines. Though not as 
slickly produced as Grue and Nactulpa 
for example, especially where the illus- 
trations are concerned, there’s some 
useful fiction in this issue from 
Elizabeth Massie, Carol T. Noble and 
Jeff VanderMeer. 


NOVA SF 

#4: AS, 44pp, £1:50 (3/£4) from 
Adrian Hodges, 3 Ashfield Close, 
Bishops Cleeve, Cheltenham, Glos. 
GL52 4LG (USA $5 from the NSFA). 
Back after an 18-month hiatus, this 
issue sees Ade Hodges consolidating 
with content that ranges from Nik 
Morton’s traditional SF mystery to John 
Townsend's psychedelia and Chris 
James’ dystopia. Some unfortunate 
typos spoil the presentation, and with 
only three stories and one long poem 
this does feel slim compared to 
previous issues. 


NUIT-ISIS 

#11: A4, 36pp, £2:50 (2/£5; Europe 
2/£5; r.0.w. 2/£7) from Mandrake, PO 
Box 250, Oxford OX1 1AP. Among the 
articles in this issue, Michelle St Clair 
introduces the role and importance of 
the Egyptian god Thoth, Shanti Devi 
discusses aspects and techniques of 
invocation, and AShN defends the 
guru tradition in magical orders. | 
found the previous Nuit-lsis rather 
heavy going, but #11 seems a lot more 
accessible - perhaps the articles are 
more general this time or (more likely) 
I'm becoming more familiar with the 
subject matter. Either way, this is a 
worthwhile magazine to follow if you 
want to investigate occultism further. 


ON NIGHT’S WINGS 
#1: A4, 36pp, $3:95 (6/$21:95) from 
SMB Productions, PO Box 232, 
Kathleen, FL 33849-0232, USA. On 
Night's Wings is a vampire and horror 
magazine for the discriminating fan, 
and though it's aimed at a mature 


readership rather than the teen 
market, the emphasis is clearly on “the 
fan". What you get then is poetry, 
artwork, articles and news, plus some 
okay vampire and horror fiction. In 
their promo blurb, the publishers claim 
to be “the commercial art and graphic 
design firm of choice for many of 
Central Florida and Boston's biggest 
law firms and businesses ... an industry 
leader and ... the creators of innova- 
tion and change”. Strange then, that 
they didn't have a laser printer to hand 
for the final layouts, for apart from the 
totally unnecessary “continued on 
page xx” syndrome, all that holds back 
On Night’s Wings from its clearly 
defined path is the coarse-grain dot- 
matrix print. 


ORION 

#3: A5, 68pp, £1:75 (3/£5; Europe 
3/£6:50; r.o.w. 3/£8:75) from Orion, 3 
Bower Street, Reddish, Stockport, 
Cheshire SKS 6NW (USA $5 from the 
NSFA). Orion’s a magazine that's 
rapidly carved a niche for itself within 
relatively few issues, not only through 
the calibre of its speculative fiction, but 
also the quality of its presentation. The 
brothers Garside are starting to find 
their feet now, and livening up the 
layout a bit more, backing up fiction of 
note from Andy Darlington - returning 
to the favourite theme of voyeur-gets- 
comeuppance in “The Lurker in the 
Room with a View” - and Kim Cowie’s 
hybrid of parapsychology and extrap- 
olative SF in “An Implementation of 
Magic”. 


OVERSPACE 

#15: A5, 44pp, £1 from Sean Friend, 
25 Sheldon Road, Chippenham, Wilts 
SN14 OBP. John Townsend, D.F. Lewis 
and Stan Darnbrook offer some strong 
fiction in this issue, with Bruce P. 
Baker's “Psychaotic Delusions” and 
Sean Friend's on-going fantasia provid- 
ing lighter relief. Outshining them all is 
the closing story, “The Shifting Sands 
of the Interior” by Geoffrey Maloney, a 
moving story of one man’s determina- 
tion to define the limits of his world. 


PAPERBACK 


PARADE 

#33: A5, 108pp, $6 (6/$30, overseas 
surface 6/$36) from Gryphon Publica- 
tions, PO Box 209, Brooklyn, NY 
11228-0209, USA. Gold Medal Books 
are the primary subject of #33, with 
George Tuttle painting an extremely 
informative picture of what made Gold 
Medal so successful in creating the 
market for paperback originals; in a 
separate article, Tuttle describes the 
Hollywood productions drawn from 
Gold Medal’s novels. There's also an 
interview with GM editor Knox Burger, 
as well as title and pseudonym check- 
lists. With this sort of detailed content, 
Paperback Parade deserves a look from 
all vintage paperback collectors. 


PEACE AND 


FREEDOM 

Vol.9 #1: A4, 16pp, £1:25 (4/£5; USA 
4/$11) from Paul Rance, 17 Farrow 
Road, Whaplode Drove, Spalding, 


Lincs PE12 OTS. Topical comment rubs 
shoulders with poetry from Peace and 
Freedom competition winners and 
also-rans, plus reviews and poetry 
news. The radical politics sometimes 
seem a little at odds with the verse, 
which can tend toward the senti- 
mental, but this is still a packed read 
for your money. 


PEEPING TOM 

#8 — #12: A5, 48pp, £1:95 each (£2:10 
from #13, 4/£7:50; USA 4/$19) from 
David Bell, Yew Tree House, 15 
Nottingham Road, Ashby de la Zouch, 
Leicestershire LE6 5DJ (USA $7 each, 
4/$24 from the NSFA). More bizarre 
and macabre fiction from a magazine 
that’s rapidly become a stalwart of the 
small press. Nicholas Royle, Jack Pavey, 
Steve Harris, Ben Leech, Mark Morris, 
Conrad Williams, Deborah Beard, 
t. Winter-Damon and D.F. Lewis are 
among those intending to unsettle 
you. 


perCHANCE 

#7: A5, 44pp, 70p from Jim Johnston, 
44 Hillcrest Drive, Doagh Road, 
Newtownabbey, Co. Antrim BT36 
6EQ. The magazine that pushes back 
the boundaries of role-playing brings a 
new character class for Cyberpunk 
2020, a Runequest Ill scenario set in 
Glorantha, and the second part of the 
hybrid Cthulhu by Gaslight and 
Dracula campaign together with loads 
of background info for setting adven- 
tures in Paris. Loads of new and stimu- 
lating ideas for role-players of all 
persuasions. 


PHANTASY 


PROVINCE 

#1 and #2: A5, 40pp, £2:50 each 
(4/£9), payable to DBS, from Phantasy 
Province, PO Box 6, Fraserburgh, AB43 
5ZX. Claiming that it's a “radically new 
type of magazine” simply because it 
pays £5 per 1,000 words for fiction 
sets Phantasy Province off to a decid- 
edly shaky start, and there's little inside 
to redress the balance — turgid fiction, 
charts, jokes seemingly recycled from 
the Beano, and dot-matrix printing to 
send you cross-eyed. However, the mix 
is leavened to a degree in #2 by Kerry 
Earl's artwork and cleaner print. Yes, | 
know it's still early days for this maga- 
zine, but the editor really should take a 
better look round before shooting his 
mouth off in future. 


POISON COFFIN 

#4: A4, 11pp ribbon tied, £1 from 
Poison Coffin, 3 Gatensbury Place, 
Princes Risborough, Bucks HP27 ODS. 
This lively and informal goth fanzine 
mixes competitions, letters and reviews 
with discussion about the future of 
goth-dom and contacts with other 
goth-related organisations. A damn 
good article on Charles Addams too. 


PREMONITIONS 

#1 and #2: A5, 64pp, £2:50 each (USA 
$7 each) from Tony Lee, 13 Hazely 
Combe, Arreton, Isle of Wight PO30 
3AJ (USA $6 each from the NSFA). 


Valery Gallego, D.F. Lewis, Neal Asher 


and Andy Darlington launch this new 
magazine specialising in science 
fictional horror. Most often it's the 
darker lowlife aspects of the future, 
though Cliff Burns takes a Mad Max 
approach to cattle herding and 
Anthony North transcribes the Ripper 
myth to VR aversion therapy. Geoff 
Jackson, Uncle River and William 
Ramseyer are among those contribu- 
ting to the second issue; it’s good to 
see a new venue for genre poetry 
emerging here too. 


PROHIBITED 


MATTER 

Vol.1 #1: A4, 88pp, $8 from. Prohi- 
bited Matter, PO Box 19, Spit Junction, 
NSW 2088, Australia. A new short 
story magazine dedicated to crime, SF 
and horror. The fiction in this first issue 
- by S. Carcinogen, Don Boyd, and 
editor Rod Marsden — is generally un- 
distinguished, but shows promise for 
future issues. 


PROTOSTELLAR 

#2: AS, 32pp, £1 (4/£4) from Proto- 
Stellar, PO Box 491, Coulsdon, Surrey 
CRS 2UJ. Something of a comedown 
after #1 for those cheeky chappies 
behind the “Hey Sexy” ad campaign, 
though their wit and verve is hardly 
diminished. Interzone come in for a fair 
slagging, and BBR suffers a few pot- 
shots too - recognition at last for your 
humble editor! However, unlike many 
of those who go out of their way to be 
bitchy and sarcastic, scrape away the 
facade and they do actually have 
something to say — the piece on the 
right-wing politics of American fantasy 
writers is spot on. 


QUARTOS 

#30 and #31: A4, 28pp, £2 each 
(6/£12; Europe 6/£16; r.o.w. 6/£18) 
from Quartos, BCM-Writer, 27 Old 
Gloucester Street, London WC1N 3XX. 
As well as bringing news about 
markets and competitions, Quartos is 
packed with practical advice on the 
lines of how to write for film and tele- 
vision, starting to write a novel, dealing 
with overseas publishers, and even the 
correct posture for typing. In addition, 
there's healthy discussion of the merits 
of writing colleges, and fair payment 
for writers. As a writer’s magazine that 
focuses on method (rather than on 
markets as does Scavenger’s News- 
letter), Quartos gets my vote. 


RAGE 

A4, 80pp plus A2 poster, 2/Kr100 from 
Thomas Eikrem, Rage, PO Box 2514, 
N-7001 Trondheim, Norway. | can’t tell 
you what issue this is, as there's no 
number on the cover, and all the other 
information's in Norwegian. What | 
can report, however, is that there are 
features on Archaos, the Cinema of 
Transgression, Clive Barker, John 
Waters and George Kuchar, and an 
interview with Lydia Lunch (in English, 
reprinted from Grim Humour). Even 
though the text is only typed, the 
production is very good, with the black 
and white photos especially well 
presented. 


RAW TV 

#1: A4, 4pp, free for large SAE from 
The Soup Dragons, PO Box 909, 
Bearsden, Glasgow G61 4JB. The first 
issue of the official Soup Dragons 
newsletter recounts the Soups’ exploits 
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on tour in the States - including the 
MTV Awards Ceremony and the 
premiere of Hellraiser Ill - as well as a 
band discography and assorted trivia. 


R.E.M 

#2: A4, S6pp, £1:95 (4/£7) from R.E.M 
Publications, 19 Sandringham Road, 
London NW2 5EP. The magazine that 
suffered from too good a press 
campaign hits back with #2, less messy 
and more readable than the debut 
issue, and boasting a powerful line-up 
of writers. Greenland, Ings and 
Kilworth are all there, along with 
Constantine, Wingrove, Laidlaw and 
Shirley. But two others steal the show 
- Andy Darlington for the completely 
o.t.t. “Under Two Moons”, and Julie 
Travis for her gut-pounding “Jump 
from a Speeding Car”. 


SAMHAIN 

#38: A4, 40pp, £2 (5/£9; Europe 
5/£10; USA 5/$20) from Samhain, 77 
Exeter Road, Topsham, Exeter, Devon 
EX3 OLX. This issue of Britain’s longest- 
running horror film magazine brings 
you interviews with Bruce Campbell, 
Michele Soavi, Phil Rickman and 
Bernard Rose, and features on Night of 
the Living Dead and Mario Brava. 
Together with all the regular features, 
competitions and free small ads, you'll 
find Samhain extremely good value for 
money. 


SCAVENGER’S 


NEWSLETTER 

#103 - #118: A5, 32pp, $2 each 
(6/$6:25, 12/$12:50; overseas 6/$11, 
12/$22) from Janet Fox, 519 Ellin- 
wood, Osage City, KS 66523-1329, 
USA (UK 6/£10, 12/£18 from the 
NSFA). Leading American market news 
magazine, with the latest information 
on individual magazines’ require- 
ments, feedback from writers on 
service received from editors, plus arti- 
cles, letters and reviews. An indispens- 
able aid for established and novice 
writers alike. 


SCAVENGER’S 


SCRAPBOOK 

Jan 93 and Jul 93: A5, 32pp, $3 each 
(2/$3; overseas 2/$7) from Janet Fox, 
519 Ellinwood, Osage City, KS 66523- 
1329, USA (UK £2:40 each, 4/£8:75 
from the NSFA). The six-monthly 
Scrapbook is a valuable reference, 
providing an overview of the SF/F/H 
field in capsule listings based on infor- 
mation from the Newsletter. Markets 
are divided into professional, small 
press paying cash, or in copies, and 
non-US markets. There’s useful infor- 
mation too on submissions protocol 
and dealing with editors. If you feel 
your output doesn’t warrant a full 
subscription to Scavenger’s News- 
letter, or you only want periodic 
updates, then Scavenger’s Scrapbook 
should fit the bill. 


SCHEHERAZADE 

#6 - #8: AS, 36pp, £1:99 each (4/ 
£7:50; overseas 4/£8:50) from Sche- 
herazade, St Ives, Maypole Road, East 
Grinstead, West Sussex RH19 1HL 


(USA $5 each from the NSFA). A silver- 
screen cover announces the cinema 
theme to Scheherazade #6. Though 
there’s not a wizard or genie in sight 
the fantastic and supernatural still 
abound, with Sebastian Wildish setting 
the standard in the opening story “Bad 
Connection”. #7 is more of a multi- 
cultural issue, with Norse saga from 
Sandra Unerman, Welsh dragons from 
David Redd, and apocalyptic goings-on 
in Devon from Tim Nickels. Brian 
Stableford, P.G. McCormack and D.F. 
Lewis provide the fiction in Schehera- 
zade #8. All these issues see a marked 
improvement in presentation, with 
only the on-going Gaskell/Counihan 
graphic novel “King's Daughter” 
letting the side down. 


SCIENCE FICTION 


EYE 

#11 and #12: A4, 124pp, $5 each 
(3/$12:50; 3/$20 overseas) from 
Science Fiction Eye, PO Box 18539, 
Asheville, NC 28814, USA (UK £4 each, 
4/£15 from the NSFA). John Shirley 
continues his evolving essay in #11 on 
the social future by examining how 
lying has become an acceptable part of 
western business culture, and Charles 
Platt re-works his arguments in 
support of cryonic suspension first 
voiced two years ago in Fdge Detector 
#3; after Terry Bisson’s Russian travel- 
ogue in the last Eye, Jack Womack's 
drag through Moscow also evokes a 
strong sense of déja vu. Paul Di Filippo 
offers a strong interview with Thomas 
M. Disch, however, and Kadrey, 
Sterling, Hogan and the other regular 
contributors are all on form. None- 
theless the highlight of the issue is 
David Memmott'’s lucid and thought- 
provoking essay on the challenge HIV 
and AIDS bring to the traditional 
mechanical models of healing. This 
thread is picked up by Lyle Hopwood in 
#12, who uses her medical back- 
ground in an attempt to rebut many of 
Memmott’s answers. Larry McCaffery 
disappears up his own backside in an 
attempt to define ‘avant pop’ fiction, 
but there are also good articles, by 
Charles Platt and Michaela Roessner, 
for example, as well as an extensive 
interview with Brian Eno. 


SCIENCE FICTION 


NEXUS 

#3: A4, 52pp plus 8pp reviews booklet, 
£3:50 (4/£10; Europe 4/£15; r.o.w. 
4/$25) from SF Nexus, PO Box 1123, 
Brighton BN1 6EX. When a magazine 
describes itself as “where science 
fiction meets reality”, but then devotes 
12 pages to reporting a convention 
that happened two years previously, 
you get the feeling something's not 
quite right. Post-nuclear fiction from 
Syd Foster, and Charles Stross 
pondering the future import of the 
Internet, do their best to set this issue 
back on an even keel, but they're 
fighting a losing battle. For example, 
Geoff Ryman’s “The King of Porn” is 
a disappointingly throwaway story, 
and the remaining non-fiction tends 
more to personal rumination than crit- 
icism or discussion. Nexus is ultimately 


too lightweight to be more than just a 
glossy fanzine — I’m sorry, but my 
money stays with Territories and 
Science Fiction Eye. 


SCRATCH 

#8: UNTITLED CONTINENT 1992 and 
#9: AS, 84pp p/b, £3:50 each 
(2/£5:50) from Mark Robinson, 9 
Chestnut Road, Eaglescliffe, Stockton- 
on-Tees TS16 OBA. Like #7, Scratch #8 
is special issue but this time, on the 
basis that ‘Europe’ must be seen as 
more than just a business opportunity 
to have any meaning at all, the maga- 
zine combines some of the best poetry 
from Europe with challenging and 
entertaining new voices from Britain. 
Geoff-Hattersley and Geoff Tomlinson 
stand out in the British contingent, the 
Finn Satu Salminiitty the most striking 
among the translated work. Overall 
this is a very handsome production, 
with the translations of a consistently 
high standard. Scratch #9 is a general 
issue, with work by Norman Jope, 


Rupert Loydell and 28 other poets, plus 
some thought-provoking reviews of 
recent books. 


SEQUITUR 

#1: A5, 124 pp p/b, $3:50 (4/$12) from 
R &D Publishing, PO Box 480146, 
Denver, CO 80248-0146, USA. Billed 
asa “journal of consequences”, Sequi- 
tur aims to identify the painful aspects 
of life in a constructive fashion as a 
means of overcoming them. Anke 
Kriske accordingly deals with ageing in 
“Mirror”, Wayne Allen Sallee with self- 
perception in the latest aMerican 
DReam story “Smile for the Wild”, and 
Bruce Boston with sexual fulfillment in 
“In An American Vein”. Most in tune 
with Seguitur’s theme, however, is the 
interview with Harry O. Morris, i 
which he explains how (in commo 
with many artists) the disturbing effect 
of his work is an attempt to communi- 
cate the unease he feels with the world 
in general. 


n 
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SHARDS OF BABEL 

#39: 16pp, 8/NLG32 (UK 8/£10 cash; 
USA 8/$20 cash) from Roelof 
Goudriaan, Caan van Necklaan 63, 
2281 Rijswijk, The Netherlands. This 
time the European SF newsletter gives 
up the majority of its space to Orson 
Scott Card's speech from Hillcon, the 
1992 Benelux SF convention. During 
this speech he makes the sweeping 
assertion that any critic who condemns 
a book is really saying, “! don’t under- 
stand why people like this. | don’t 
understand why the writer wrote this. 
| don’t get it.” So a bad review doesn’t 
indicate a bad book, merely a dumb 
critic who didn’t get it. Yet writing, like 
any other form of communication, has 
to be a two-way process in order to be 
successful: rather than readers being 
too dumb to understand, perhaps 
writers should make greater efforts to 
make themselves understood. To 
judge from this speech, and from the 
recent shrill correspondence in SF Eye, 


What makes Strange Attractor Britains’s best new 


all-fiction mag? 


@ Gripping fiction from 
prize-winning writers and 
the most talented 
newcomers. 


@ Superb illustrations. 


@ Stunning full colour covers 
and top-quality presentation. 


@ Terrific comic strips. 


“Sets an ambitious standard for anyone 
else to follow... Rewarding... The stories by 
Allen Ashley and Marcus Alexander are 
highly recommended.” BBR Directory 


Just £2.00 per issue or £7.75 for 4 issues (inc. postage). Payment 
to ‘Strange Attractor’, 111 Sundon Road, Houghton Regis, § 


Beds., LUS SNL. 


HORROR 
FANTASY 
SLIPSTREAM 


Mr Card hasn't yet twigged that this 
could apply to him. 


THE SILVER WEB 

#9: A4, 68pp, $5:75 (overseas $6:75) 
from The Silver Web, PO Box 38190, 
Tallahassee, FL 32315, USA. Now 
under the solitary guidance of Ann 
Kennedy, the magazine formerly 
known as The Sterling Web has fleshed 
out to become a force to be reckoned 
with in the US small press. Tending 
towards the surreal, this issue offers 
excellent fiction by Jeff VanderMeer, 
Adam Corbin Fusco and Daniel 
Pearlman, including Harry O. Morris as 
the featured artist with a portfolio of 
his stunning photomontages. It's good 
to see the Web stimulating comment 
and discussion at the grass roots level 
as Cliff Burns appraises the Dell Abyss 
horror line, and assorted personages 
respond in kind. It still needs some 
polish in production, but that’s a minor 
quibble - The Silver Web deserves a 
healthy future. 


SIVULLINEN 

#14: A4, 40pp, $3 (cash only in US$ or 
equivalent UK£, prices cover surface 
mail worldwide) from Jouni Waard- 
kangas, Kaarelantie 86.B.28, 00420 
Helsinki, Finland. An international line- 
up of contributors presents further 
attempts to “demolish serious art” 
with their poetry and artwork. Darling- 
ton, Buburuz and Borkowski figure 
among the familar names, although 
Bogislav, the Russian Brothers and 
Fucci are equally subversive, surreal 
and impassioned. 


SKELETAL REMAINS 
#3: A4, 8pp, $2 (Canada $3) from 
Richard Levesque, 2227 Woodglen 
Drive, Indianapolis, IN 46260, USA (UK 
enquire to Steve Sneyd, 4 Nowell Place, 
Almondbury, Huddersfield HDS 8PB). 
A new collection of dark fantasy 
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poems by Steve Sneyd, revealing a 
morbid and more fatalistic attitude not 
usually seen in Steve's work. 


SPACE & TIME 

#81 and 82: A5, 100pp p/b, $6:25 
each (2/$10) from Space and Time, 
138 W. 70th Street (4B), New York, NY 
10023-4432 (UK £3:50, 4/£12:50 
from the NSFA). With a new lease of 
life born of added publishing support, 
Space & Time returns with something 
of anewlook as a glossy perfect bound 
paperback. Inside however, the stories 
continue to do what S&T does best: 
well-crafted, plot-driven tales that 
range from the pure fantasy of “The 
Blade of Gudrin” by James S. Dorr and 
the Martian SF of Susan Sampson's 
“Enya’s Cube”, to the psycho’s babble 
in Joey Froehlich’s “| Live to Wash Her” 
and the Twilight Zone reality break- 
down of “Open House” by Edward 
Lodi. Good artwork by your favourite 
US small press artists, and clean layout 
by C+S Gottfried confirm that Space & 
Time is back to stay. 


STRANGE 


ADVENTURES 

2001: A Space Odyssey 25th Anni- 
versary Special Issue: A4, 24pp, £2 
(this issue USA $7; normal subs rates 
UK 12/£18; Europe 12/£20; USA/ 
Canada 12/$48; r.o.w. 12/$60) from 
Tony Lee, 13 Hazely Combe, Arreton, 
Isle of Wight PO30 3AJ. I'll no doubt be 
flamed for this, but here Strange 
Adventures has provided a definitive 
appraisal of Kubrick’s 2001: A Space 
Odyssey. Commemorating the film's 
release in 1968, Tony Lee’s special 
issue does for 2007 what SF Eye #1 did 
for cyberpunk, with a succession of 
articles to profile Kubrick and Arthur C. 
Clarke, chronicle the film's production, 
discuss the critics’ reactions, the out- 
takes, the musical score, comic book 
adaptations, the myths and meanings 
and the sexual imagery. 


STRANGE 


ATTRACTOR 

#2 and #3: A5, S6pp, £2 each 
(4/£7:75) from Strange Attractor, 111 
Sundon Road, Houghton Regis, Beds 
LUS SNL (USA $5 each from the NSFA). 
No sooner does the debut issue set 


tongues wagging with its full colour 
cover than Rick Cadger brings out #2 
with more pages and good stories by 
Lawrence Dyer, Mike O'Driscoll and 
P.J.L. Hinder among others. Sadly, the 
economics of publishing see the colour 
outers dropped for #3, though the 
interior presentation kicks up a gear 
instead. Hinder features prominently 
again in #3, along with Tanya Brown, 
Andrew McEwan and Bruce Boston. 


STRANGE PLASMA 
#5: A4, 44pp, and #6: A4, 36pp, $4 
each (4/$15; Canada 4/$17; r.0.w. 
4/$23) from Edgewood Press, PO Box 
264, Cambridge, MA 02238, USA. 
Apart from Judith Clute’s cover and a 
scattering of SMS interior art, Strange 
Plasma #5 may not be much to look at, 
but underneath its unimposing exterior 
it's doing the business many flashier 
magazines fail to achieve. With Garry 
Kilworth's rampantly paranoid "1948" 
at one end, and Greg Egan's simple 
tale of foolish curiosity at the other, the 
magazine runs a varied course through 
SF, fantasy and speculative fiction. 
Issue #6 continues this trend with 
wide-ranging fiction from Charles de 
Lint, Christopher Evans and Stuart 
Falconer, though the info-dumps that 
litter George Turner’s “Worlds” had 
me reaching for the blue pencil. No 
artwork at all this time, other than lan 
Miller's cover, but thankfully the typos 
that flawed #5 have been avoided this 
time. Strange Plasma has rightly been 
described as a ‘quality magazine’, and 
it's a shame there’s only two more 
issues to come. 


TEMPORARY 
CULTURE 


#7: 110mm x 280mm, $5 from 
Temporary Culture, PO Box 43072, 
Upper Montclair, NJ 07043, USA. 
Discursive pieces that blur the boun- 
daries of dream and reality in an 
attempt to revitalise narrative struc- 
ture. Some of the work in this ‘indigo 
anti-narrative issue’ is too self- 
consciously postmodern to be fully 
successful, so editor Henry Wessells’ 
“riverman” excerpt rises unchallenged 
above the other contents in its frag- 
mentary, many-threaded portrayal of 
one individual's rebellion and rebirth. 


TERRITORIES 

#3: A4, 32pp, £2 (3/£6) from Terri- 
tories, Co McNair, 65 Niddrie Road, 
Strathbungo, Glasgow G42 8PT (USA 
$5 from the NSFA). Outing number 
three for “the slipstream journal” sees 
an interview with Kim Stanley Robin- 
son, but that’s as middle ground as 
you're going to get. Move out to the 
edges, out to the slipstream (and that’s 
slipstream in its original cross-genre 
sense, not the bastardised catch-all 
category for fiction you can't other- 
wise pigeonhole), and Andy Darlington 
opens up the Shamen’s Mr C, Jim Steel 
takes wing with Radio Birdman, and 
Mr Bedside-Manner himself, Fergus 
Bannon, puts your mind at ease with 
everything you wanted to know about 
neurosurgery in ten easy steps. When 
slipstream’s this fun, who needs SF? 


TRASH CITY 

#10 and #11: A5, 48pp, £1:25 each 
(subs 75p per issue; Europe $2; r.o.w. 
$3) from Jim McLennan, 7 Tummons 
Gardens, South Norwood Hill, London 
SE25 6BD. A lively fanzine particularly 
devoted to Far East films and anime, 
though numerous references to “cute 
Oriental babes” reveal the editor’s 
enthusiasm is not simply for the 
cinema as artform in itself. That aside, 
the reviews and articles are informed 
and enthusiastic, and provide useful 
pointers to the latest releases. [SSC] 


TTBA 

#93: A4, 16pp, £1:50 from Cambridge 
University Science Fiction Society, c/o 
Josie Collins, New Hall, Huntingdon 
Road, Cambridge CB3 ODF. Despite 
the constantly changing personnel that 
afflict any student society magazine, 
TTBA has a 19-year track record and 
plenty of energy. The most challenging 


fiction comes from Simon Pick, 
including an intriguing future vampire 
account in “The Thirst of Blood”, 
whilst the reviews are measured, 
informed and entertaining. Overall, the 
feel of TTBA is not unlike Nova Express 
in full flow. 


UNDERGROUND 

#1: A2, 8pp, free for A4 SAE from 
Underground, PO Box 613, London 
SE22 9QT. A free broadsheet paper 
that promotes anything outside and 
creatively against the mainstream. 
Satire, subversion and activism leap 
from the page, as do Graham 
Harwood's excellent graphics. Future 
issues will carry ‘industrial secrets’ — 
inside information on how to get 
goods from the multinationals for free, 
so get involved with Underground and 
its sister project the Fast Breeder 
bulletin board; all donations gratefully 
received. 


VECTOR 

#172 and #173: A4, 40pp each, 
enquire to Caty Cary, 224 Southway, 
Park Barn, Guildford, Surrey GU2 6DN. 
The best books of 1992 as polled by 
Vector’s reviewers figure in issue #172 
of the BSFA’s critical journal, and no 
doubt every reader will find something 
there with which to disagree. lan Sales 
polices virtual reality, Carol Ann Green 
looks at fantasy heriones, and Catie 
Cary interviews Brian Stableford. John 
Clute and Maureen Speller clear some 
of the smoke from the 1993 Arthur 
C. Clarke Award in #173, and Carol 
Ann Green interviews Nicola Griffith. 
Meanwhile, Paul Kincaid navigates the 
new Encyclopaedia of Science Fiction 
in search of the definitive definition of 
SF. Plus loads of hardback, paperback, 
and small press reviews. 


the slipstream journal 


Fill this space for £30! 


A 1/8 page advert in the Directory 
costs just £30. No hidden extras. 


Send your camera-ready artwork, 
together with payment, to 
BBR, PO Box 625, Sheffield, S1 3GY. 


Adverts will run in the first 
available issue after receipt. 


#3 out now! Kim Stanley Robinson on the road to utopia, 
Fergus Bannon’s beginner’s guide to neurosurgery, 
Russell Hoban retrospective, The Shamen interviewed, 
and whatever happened to Radio Birdman? Also Shark 
Tactics, fiction, and reviews. £2.00 from Territories 
(payable to Territories), c/o McNair, 65 Niddrie Rd, 
Strathbungo, Glasgow G42 SPT. Or order a sample copy 
through the NSFA’s catalogue. 


Special Offer: Subscribe and get #1 
free! (3-issue subs are £6.00) 


",.it’s contents are light-years ahead in_ giving 
satisfaction." - Vector 


"Territories is the critical magazine that British SF has 
needed for a long time, and is_ wholeheartedly 
recommended." - BBR 


"I’m having to restrict myself to raving about magazines 
that can actually cut it ... Joy of joys, Territories is just 
such a critter." - SF Eye 


"Without exception, all the articles and interviews are 
brilliant, the reviews opinionated and the _ politics 
‘right-on’ - it could become essential." - REM 


"The potential to be a winner." - Exuberance 


— 


VOLLMOND 

#4: A5, 64pp, £2 from Andre Paine, 12 
Woodcrest Road, Purley, Surrey CR8 
4JB. Bowing out in a blaze of glory the 
final issue of Vollmond brings weird 
and fantastic fiction by A.J. Cox, Mike 
O'Driscoll, Joel Lane, Steve Lockley, 
Mark Samuels and Brian Lumley, illus- 
trations by Dallas Goffin, A.F. Kidd, 
Allen Koszowski, Kerry Earl and Alan 
Hunter, and Andy Darlington in con- 
versation with Ramsey Campbell. 


WORKS 

#9: A4, 40pp, £2 (4/£7:50) from Dave 
Hughes, 12 Blakestones Road, Slaith- 
waite, Huddersfield HD7 5UQ (USA $6, 
4/$22 from the NSFA). Revitalised in its 
new Ad format, Works still retains all 
its charisma as Britain's leading maga- 
zine for mood-oriented SF fiction and 
verse, packing 13 stories and 10 poems 
into its 40 pages. There’s a smooth 
consistency to the contents, with no 
stories standing head and shoulders 
above the rest, though mention should 
be made of D.M. Jones’ “Photosyn- 
thesis” and Veronica Colin's “Contact 
Unbecoming”. 


WRITERS’ OWN 
MAGAZINE 


#44: A5, 52pp, £1:50 (4/£6; overseas 
4/£8) from Mrs E.M. Pickering, 121 
Highbury Grove, Clapham, Bedford, 
Beds MK41 6DU. A lively magazine 
that seems to be pitched at the older 


generation of writers and freelancers. 
This issue features tips on submitting 
to poetry competitions, news of 
markets, as well as short stories, arti- 
cles and poetry, and the winners of its 
own competitions. 


WRITERS 


VIEWPOINT 

#1: A4, 16pp, 4/£10 from VMS, PO 
Box 514, Eastbourne, BN23 6RE. 
Another writers’ support magazine 
with market and competition news, 
some useful tips and a handful of 
poems. Even though this is a debut 
issue, you don’t get as much for your 
money compared to other magazines 
in the field, 


XIZQUIL 

#7 - #10: AS, 60pp, $3:50 each 
(3/$10) from Uncle River, PO Box 285, 
Reserve, New Mexico 87830, USA (UK 
£2:50 each, 4/£9 from the NSFA). 
Continuing the interface between 
creative speculation and social con- 
sciousness, Xizquil #7's fiction is 
grouped loosely on the theme of 
death, as transformation, growth or 
atonement - Harry Willson’s “Water 
Strider” and Mark Rich's “The Fish of 
My Lungs” particularly impress. No set 
theme to #8, however, but look out for 
the supernatural hi-jinks of “Dreams in 
the Beech House” by Albert Mana- 
chino, and J.A. Wells’ clash of civilisa- 
tions in “Shemp’‘s Diner”. In #9 the 


central section represents a special 
feature on land, its uses and its owner- 
ship, as experienced by the inhabitants 
of Catron County, New Mexico's 
largest but least populated county. 
With the ecological agenda making 
land and how to use it so much of an 
issue, it’s worth hearing from an area 
where so few people interact with so 
much land. If you want more standard 
Xizquil fare, #9 also offers good fiction 
by Sue Storm, Michael Robbins and 
John Cameron Hartley, with #10 
bringing Richard Singer, John Hilligoss, 
and the return of Al Manachino's Dr 
Souffle in “Out of the Woodwork”. 


YELLOW 
SUBMARINE 


#100: A5, 174pp, SOFF (4/150FF, 
8/280FF) from André-Francois Ruaud, 
245 rue Paul Bert, 69003 Lyon, France. 
This highly individual and well- 
produced SF magazine celebrates 10 
years and 100 issues with fiction by 
Bruno Bordier, Gérard Coisne, Colin 
Greenland, Jean-Daniel Bréque and 
Karel Dekk, an interview with lan 
McDonald (reprinted from Territories), 
plus articles and reviews from all areas 
of the genre. 


ZERO HOUR 

#2: A5, 60pp, £1:60 (USA $5) from 
Fast Lizard Graphics, 20 Thorpe Green 
Drive, Leymoor, Golcar, Huddersfield 
HD7 4QU. Is it the sequel, or a different 


beast altogether? On the one hand, we 
see the introduction of more tradi- 
tional magazine elements - short 
fiction (mostly from Todd Mecklem), 
magazine reviews, Burroughs inter- 
viewed by Darlington, and a portfolio 
section presenting the work of Steve 
Skwarek and Tony Todd. On the other 
hand, witness the return of the Geek 
by special demand, and further ener- 
getic, dodgy, surreal and plain subver- 
sive artwork from the Fast Lizard crew. 


AUTHOR 


COLLECTIONS 


THE KAFKA 


CHRONICLES 

by Mark Amerika 

ISBN 0-932511-54-6, 189pp p/b $7 
from Fiction Collective Two, c/o English 
Department Publications Centre, Box 
494, University of Colorado at Boulder, 
Boulder, CO 80309-0494, USA (UK: 
£4:95 from the NSFA). In this adven- 
ture into the psyche of an ultracon- 
temporary twentysomething artist 
who is lost in an underworld of drugs 
and mental terrorism, Amerika 
explores the relationship between style 
and substance, self and sexuality, and 
identity and difference. He mixes 
vocabularies and samples genres but, 
as with McCaffery’s Avant-Pop from 
the same publisher, you get the feeling 


that it’s been done before, with too 
much emphasis on the ingredients 
rather than on the whole. 


DREAM PROTOCOLS 
by Lee Ballentine 

ISBN 0-9626708-1-2, 180mm x 
255mm, 96pp, $9:95 from Talisman, 
PO Box 321, Beech Grove, IN 46107, 
USA. A major new collection of specu- 
lative poetry from the editor of POLY: 
New Speculative Writing that explores 
the increasingly intimate interface of 
our minds and bodies with circuitry 
and machinery. The collages of Richard 
Kadrey provide the illustration. 


YELLOW MATTER 

by William Barton 

A5, 48pp, $5:95 (overseas $7) from Tal 
Publications, PO Box 1837, Leesburg, 
Virginia 22075, USA. A story of alien 
sex, and how Thomas Morley comes to 
terms with providing sexual services in 
return for money and lifestyle improve- 
ment. Though Barton makes building 
alien civilisations look easy, strip away 
the far-future elements of outer space 
and not a lot remains: what Morley 
undergoes in his relationship with the 
Bimus holds the reader's interest only 
in that it makes a man suffer the same 
sense of compromise and exploitation 
that many women already experience 
from men today. 


ACCURSED WIVES 
by Bruce Boston 

A5, 32pp, $3:50 from Night Visions, 
Rt.2 Box 357, Troy, North Carolina 
27371, USA. Twelve poems about 
wives cursed by their spouses’ talents 
- the Devil's wife, the Telepath’s 
wife, the Brujo’s wife, and so on. 
Acute perceptions of the (in)human 
condition though they are, the poems 
suffer from the narrow theme that 
joins them: this is a collection for 
dipping into, rather than reading in 
one sitting. 


NIGHT EYES 

by Bruce Boston 

ISBN 0-936055-55-3, A5, 68pp, $4:50 
from Chris Drumm Books, PO Box 445, 
Polk City, lowa 50226, USA. Boston is 
as much at home with prose as with 
poetry, as evidenced by parts of two 
of these stories having also been 
published as poems in magazines like 
Asimov's. The eight stories form a 
rather disparate selection, ranging 
from the culture clash of “Silver Bird, 
Dark Beast” to the quietly paranoid 
"The Eyes of the Crowd”, although the 
tendency to use a sudden revelation or 
ironic twist in the punchline does 
become tiresome when repeated too 
often. 


SPECULA 

by Bruce Boston 

ISBN 0-9626708-5-5, AS, 68pp, $6:95 
from Talisman, PO Box 321, Beech 
Grove, IN 46107, USA. Bringing 
together more than fifty previously 
uncollected poems, including eleven 
not seen before in print, Specula is 
another major addition to Boston’s 
already substantial body of work. 


THAT FIRST, WOUND- 


BEARING LAYER 

by Cliff Burns 

ISBN 0-921642-32-6, A5, 32pp, 
enquire to Mark McCawley, Green- 
sleeve Editions, 7935-27 Avenue, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada T6K 3C9. 
Collected under the subtitle “B-Sides 
and Unreleased Singles, Vol. 1”, these 
short-shorts by Cliff Burns combine the 
imagery and vision of good poetry with 
the pace and economy of good short 
fiction. ‘Side One’, the first section, 
contains extremely personal pieces, 
some bitter like “Greenhouse Effect”, 
others simply scared and lonely like 
“Suspicious Mind”. By comparison, 
the contents of ‘Side Two’ see the 
narrator more as observer than protag- 
onist, but are no less effective for that: 
pieces such as “Star Spangled Ecstasy 
Machine” and “Action!” put Burns 
firmly in the same league as Sneyd and 
Boston in his control of the short-short 
format. 


CIGARETTE BOY 

by Darick Chamberlin 

AS, 84pp spiral bound, $15 from 
Darick Chamberlin, 318 First Avenue S. 
#404, Seattle, WA 98104, USA (UK £9 
from the NSFA). Eighty-four pages of 
unparagraphed upper-case text is a 
hard nut to crack, especially when at 
first glance it resembles a computer 
data dump. Few people will probably 
bother to delve any deeper, but those 
who do will be rewarded by a novel of 
corporate war in an unspecified future 
laced with Chamberlin's wild language 
and uncanny neologisms. View it as a 
hybrid of cyberpunk and New Wave 
formal experimentalism if you wish, 
but whereas so much recent ‘radical 
postmodernism’ has been little more 
than a tired re-tread of its sources, 
Cigarette Boy represents a glowing 
and ambitious leap forward in specula- 
tive fiction. 


HARLEQUIN 

by Steve Csutoras and Stefano 
Gaudiano 

170mm x 260mm, 36pp, $2:95 
(Canada $3:75) from Caliber Press, 
621-B S. Main Street, Plymouth, MI 
48170, USA. There's nothing new in 
transposing the roles of the commedia 
dell’arte onto the real lives of those 
who play them, as Moorcock’s Jerry 
Cornelius suite proved two decades 
ago. Once again, Colombine is dead, 
and finding her body the subject of 
Harlequin’s endeavours; the troupe of 
actors end up at the city morgue, but 
reckon without the interference of 
Pulcinella. Originally serialised in Dark 
Horse presents, Harlequin is nicely 
drawn, and conveys well the fluidity of 
character and actor in a modern 
setting. [DC] 


CHIMAERA OBSCURA 
by A.C. Evans 

ISBN 0-9516800-2-1, A5, 56pp, £3:50 
(USA $7 cash) from Roderick Muncey, 
Phlebas, 2 The Stables, High Park, 
Oxenholme, Kendal, Cumbria LA9 
7RE. Poems and graphics by a writer/ 
artist whose work has _ previously 


appeared in literary and esoteric maga- 
zines such as Stride, Memes and Chaos 
International. 


CHRONICLES OF 
THE MUTANT RAIN 
FOREST 


by Robert Frazier and Bruce Boston 
A5, 80pp p/b, $8.85 from Horror's 
Head Press, 140 Dickie Avenue, Staten 
Island, New York 10314, USA. A 
collection of 23 individual and collabo- 
rative works with a superb introduc- 
tion by Lucius Shepard. Spectacular 
mutating vegetation and a dangerous 
new religion help restore the mystery 
and mythology of the rain forest in a 
way that cannot fail to affect the 
reader. Most of these pieces have 
already appeared individually else- 
where, but drawn together in one 
volume their impact is significantly 
enhanced. 


CUCHULAINN 
CHAMPION OF ULSTER 

by Gary Hamilton and Michael Hall 
A4, 60pp, £4:95 from Island Publica- 
tions, 132 Serpentine Road, Newtown- 
abbey, Co. Antrim BT36 7JQ. One of 
the greatest characters in ancient Irish 
legend was Cuchulainn, whose epic 
life was full of martial prowess, 
heroism and romance. This first 
volume in the Ancient Tales of Ulster 
attempts to narrate his early life in a 
graphic form that remains true to the 
spirit of the original tales, and Hall's 
straightforward script lets Hamilton 
create the heroic imagery through the 
effective use of pen and ink. The young 
Cuchulainn does act like a spoilt brat at 
times, but that’s easily forgiven when 
you're destined to be Ulster’s greatest 
warrior! [JJ] 


ANGEL KAGOULE 

by Glen Ashley Johnson 

ISBN 1-874196-01-X, A5, 112pp p/b, 
£3:99 from Carphology Collective, 220 
Alfreton Road, Nottingham NG7 3PE. 
If you like bizarre imagery, incurable 
romanticism and surreal scenarios, 
then you should love this book - it's 
rather like D.F. Lewis without the 
horror and dark fantasy. However, this 
debut collection rides a thin line 
between stunning originality and plain 
self-indulgence, depending on your 
state of mind when you read it. 


HOGFOOT RIGHT 


AND BIRD-HANDS 
by Garry Kilworth 

ISBN 0-9629066-3-8, A5, 156pp p/b, 
$10 (Canada $11; r.o.w. $14) from 
Edgewood Press, PO Box 264, 
Cambridge, MA 02238, USA. Two of 
the stories in this anthology were 
selected for The Year's Best Fantasy 
and Horror, others appeared in The 
Orbit SF Yearbook and Best New 
Horror, and the title story was short- 
listed for the World Fantasy Award. 
Such a tally of credits gives an indica- 
tion of how underappreciated Kilworth 
is as a short story writer, that it has 
fallen to an independent American 
press to publish this major collection of 
his work, rather than any of the large 


British houses. An excellent demon- 
stration of Kilworth’s wild imagination 
and fluid style. 


IRON TEARS 

by R.A. Lafferty 

ISBN 0-9629066-2-X, A5, 219pp p/b, 
$11:50 (Canada $12; r.o.w. $15) from 
Edgewood Press, PO Box 264, Cam- 
bridge, MA 02238, USA. Lafferty’s 
stories draw on the oral tradition of the 
American tall tale, presenting subtle 
ideas with wild invention and high 
humour: some readers may find this 
enchanting, others simply irritating. 
Perhaps that’s one reason why none of 
the big New York presses will touch his 
books, leaving it to smaller outfits like 
Chris Drumm and Edgewood Press to 
bring his work together in collections 
like Iron Tears: 15 stories spanning as 
many years gathered from sources as 
diverse as Asimov's and Berkeley 
Showcase. 


THE BEST OF 


D.F. LEWIS 

by D.F. Lewis 

AS, 54pp, $6:95 (overseas $8) from Tal 
Publications, PO Box 1837, Leesburg, 
Virginia 22075, USA (UK £4 from the 
NSFA). Many writers would be hard 
pressed to get out of first gear within 
54 pages, but for D.F. Lewis there's 
room for 15 stories, plus 7 of t. Winter- 
Damon's full-page collages. It's all 
early work, dating from 1988 to 
1991, and the time when D.F.L. was 
arguably at his most unique; but 
many writers whose success is drawn 
from magazine appearances, D.F.L.'s 
obsession with dream and reality does 
not become tired and repetitive in the 
anthology format. Nonetheless, Lewis 
has been criticised for being in effect 
too prolific, so this edited collection 
provides a uniquely accessible starting 
point for any reader previously put off 
by his sheer volume of output. 


DEATH ON DORADO 
by John Light 

A5, 100pp, £1:50 from Sean Friend, 25 
Sheldon Road, Chippenham, Wilts 
SN14 OBP. Overspace Books have 
produced John Light's second novel as 
an attractive gold-and-black bound 
chapbook, illustrated by Kerry Earl and 
Mark Neate. The story itself is straight- 
forward: private detective Sarn Denson 
is hired by Ros Kernwell, charged with 
murdering one of Dorado’s leading 
businessmen, to clear her name. 
Darnson trails from suspect to suspect 
and city to city in search of clues, 
turning up art fraud and social intrigue, 
and surviving the standard attempts to 
put him off the case. Despite the two- 
dimensional (and sometimes painfully 
clichéd) characters, the action builds to 
a pacey and resolute climax. 


REVELATION 
COUNTDOWN 


by Cris Mazza 

ISBN 0-932511-73-2, 151pp p/b, $7 
from Fiction Collective Two, C/o English 
Department Publications Centre, Box 
494, University of Colorado at Boulder, 
Boulder, CO 80309-0494, USA (UK: 


£4:95 from the NSFA). This collection 
both reaffirms and undermines the 
mythic dimension of being on the 
road. There's the same adrenalin rush 
of travel that you find in Kerouac, but 
the constant motion also brings a 
sense of dislocation and social desta- 
bilisation that's more in tune with the 
90s. Mazza combines an impeccable 
eye for detail with masterful dialogue, 
making Revelation Countdown the 
most stimulating of the four new titles 
from Black Ice Books. 


OCEAN OF GLASS 
AND FIRE 


by Rob Hollis Miller 

ISBN 1-877655-04-X, AS, 84pp p/b, 
$7:95 (overseas $9:95) from Wordcraft 
of Oregon, PO Box 3235, La Grande, 
OR 97850, USA (UK £3:95 from the 
NSFA). A collection of eight stories of 
varied forms and themes, all linked by 
the visionary writings of Dickens K. 
Phillips, and the pseudo-religious cult 
that has sprung up around his work. 
Dream and reality frequently inter- 
change, and the PKD connections 
provide a springboard for some stimu- 
lating and imaginative writing. 


THE ROAD TO 
PYRITE 


by Patricia Music 

A5, 76pp, $4 from Mother Bird Books, 
PO Box 2766, Silver City, New Mexico 
88062, USA. Morgana Moonshine, a 
dissident from a dystopian ultra-capi- 
talist future, is whisked back to the 
1990s to save the world from its corpo- 


rate fate. The key lies in the rediscovery 
of a lost gold mine in the remote town 
of Pyrite, Nevada, which funded the 
expansion of the small and insignifi- 
cant chemical company that later 
became the world-dominating Toxi- 
chem Corporation. With its remote 
ghost-town setting and its closeness to 
nature this tale has a lot in common 
with Uncle River's writing, and will 
appeal to his fans for that alone. But to 
say that's the only reason for buying 
this book would be doing Pat Music a 
great disservice - her narrative is 
charming in its simplicity, her charac- 
ters speak for themselves, and she 
achieves a happy ending without being 
cutesy, contrived or predictable. 


CHAOS: INFINITY 


by Jonathan Vos Post 

A4, 62pp spiral bound, £4 from 
Jonathan V. Post, 3225 N. Marengo 
Avenue, Altadena, California 91001, 
USA. If, as the accompanying blurb 
claims, Jonathan Post is one of 
America’s leading SF/fantasy poets, 
then this apparently self-published 
collection seems to do little to justify or 
enhance that reputation. Too much 
effort is spent setting up the next 
rhyme, so much of the work here reads 
more like cheap song lyrics than quality 
genre poetry. 


JELLYFISH MASK 

by William L. Ramseyer and 
Kathryn Otoshi 

AS, 68pp p/b, $12 (overseas $15) from 
Buy Yourself Press, PO Box 2885, 


Atascadero, CA 93423-2885, USA. 
Twelve short-shorts by Ramseyer that 
blur the distinction between the 
bizarre and the mundane as they 
explore some of the more human 
aspects of the high-tech future; beau- 
tiful artwork and graphic design by 
Otoshi that won her the 1993 Reader- 
con award for illustration. The fiction 
works well for such short pieces, and 
the production is lavish: each on its 
own perhaps not enough to justify the 
price tag, but together creating a book 
to be cherished. 


EMERGENCE 

by Uncle River 

A5, 48pp, $7 from Mother Bird Books, 
PO Box 2766, Silver City, New Mexico 
88062, USA. A new collection of 
poetry that explores the themes of 
time and nature from Uncle River's 
unique and sometimes painfully 
honest perspective. 


COUNTERPARTS 

by Nicholas Royle 

ISBN 1-897729-02-2, AS, 231pp p/b, 
£4:99 from Barrington Books, Bartle 
Hall, Liverpool Road, Hutton, Preston, 
Lancs PR4 5HB. Nick Royle’s debut 
novel traverses contemporary Europe 
in its exploration of the male condition 
and examination of the nature of evil. 
A prolific short story writer, Nick 
handles the transition to the longer 
form with ease, but ultimately appears 
to lose control with an unconvincing 
ending. Otherwise, an accomplished 
first novel. 


PAIN GRIN 

by Wayne Allen Sallee 

A5, 54pp, $6:95 (overseas $8) from Tal 
Publications, PO Box 1837, Leesburg, 
Virginia 22075, USA (UK £3:50 from 
the NSFA). Started as a private journal 
in his fight against cerebral palsy, 
Wayne Allen Sallee’s Pain Grin is the 
ultimate experience of ‘writing-as- 
catharsis’. Forget the charges of 
blatant self-indulgence though. Here 
you experience from the inside the 
agony of the writer, “what it's like to 
have words trapped in your head 
because your hands are werewolf 
claws", the joy of “teaching the third 
finger on my left hand to type the 9 in 
1992". Although it's lost its spon- 
taneity by the end, as though Sallee 
now knows he’s writing for publica- 
tion, his love/hate relationship with 
the normal section of humanity still 
remains frightening and incisive: the 
image of him “patiently waiting, like a 
dog for a steakbone, for the envelope 
from my neighbour filled with codeine 
tablets she got from the dentist last 
week” has stayed with me for months. 


NEW NOIR 

by John Shirley 

ISBN 0-932511-55-4, 115pp p/b, $7 
from Fiction Collective Two, c/o English 
Department Publications Centre, Box 
494, University of Colorado at Boulder, 
Boulder, CO 80309-0494, USA (UK: 
£4:95 from the NSFA). Prostitutes, 
addicts, dwarves and pimps all react as 
best they can to their impoverished 
and media-dominated environment: 


An independent, electronic Science Fiction Cinema is possible 


o>? the Discovery of 


Television 
the Bees 


Aimons 


A film by David Blair 


“Like something from the network vaults of an alternate 


universe” — WILLIAM GIBSON 


“Wax... is a delight for the eyeballs, a feast for the 
receptor sights, a brilliant illumination for our left 
brains and our right brains” — TimorHy LEARY 


“A cult favorite’ — NEW YorK TIMES 


“Goes all the way ... a home-brewed techno-myth...” 


— THE FACE 


“Wax... is without doubt one of the most technically 
impressive films of the year” — Now MAGAZINE, 


TORONTO 


“With its rival paranoid geniuses, fin-de-siecle anxiety, 
and rampant image processing, WAX... suggests what 
some of Peter Greenaway ’s early films would be like if he 
remade them on video” — VILLAGE VOICE 


LIMITED EDITION of 500 signed and numbered VHS cassettes 
exclusively available in the UK from the NSFA at £22 each 


Jodie and Annie get off on seeing 
themselves on TV, resorting to random 
acts of violence to feed their addiction; 
the World’s Smallest Man seeks a bride 
through the pages of the /nquirer and 
ends up with a crack prostitute on 
autopilot. In each story, obsession and 
addiction are the focus for extreme 
behaviour, which is all that remains to 
those who exist at the extremities of 
society. Shirley's documentary tone 
(apparently based on his own experi- 
ences), heavily laced with caricature, 
makes New Noir an extremely power- 
ful, amusing and disturbing picture of 
the fraying edges of 1990s society. 


UNNATURAL ACTS 
by Lucy Taylor 

AS, 44pp, $6:95 (overseas $8) from Tal 
Publications, PO Box 1837, Leesburg, 
Virginia 22075, USA (UK £4 from the 
NSFA). The sleazy lowlife tableaux of 
Unnatural Acts share common ground 
with those of Shirley's New Noir, 
though rather than document the 
social pressures behind her characters’ 
addictions and obsessions, Taylor 
explores the strange sexual outcomes 
of their actions. Perhaps that’s why 
Tal Publications market her as “The 
Queen of Erotic Horror”, even though 
her stories stand well enough on 
their own. If anything the hype seems 
to narrow Taylor's focus too far, leav- 
ing the uneasy sensation that more 
powerful work (of the calibre of 
"Blessed be the Bound" from 
Guignoir) is being discarded in favour 
of stories that fit a mass-market image. 


THE SEVENTH DAY 


AND AFTER 

by Don Webb 

ISBN 1-877655-05-8, A5, 78pp p/b, 
$7:95 (overseas $9:95) from Wordcraft 
of Oregon, PO Box 3235, La Grande, 
OR 97850, USA (UK £5 from the 
NSFA). Though Don Webb's magazine 
appearances are frequent, collections 
of his work are sadly few and far 
between. “Beach Scene” will be fami- 
liar from BBR #16, but is actually one of 
the more sedate pieces here compared 
to Captain Whizzo's plot to subvert the 
nation, and the new spin to sexual poli- 
tics in “Baggage”. So, if you've been 
thinking that Don‘s gone off the boil a 
bit lately, to judge by his recent excur- 
sions in Interzone, this collection will 
restore your faith in the uniqueness of 
his storytelling. 


WEIRD FAMILY 
TALES 


by Ken Wisman 

A5, 76pp p/b, $3:75 from Earth Prime 
Productions, PO Box 29127, Parma, 
Ohio 44129, USA. Seven episodes 
from the adventures of a narrator 
called upon to sort out the super- 
natural predicaments to which his 
relatives are prone. Wisman writes 
with confidence and ease, combining 
the anecdotal with the eldritch in 
an entertaining and readable way, so 
it's a shame that the third and sixth 
stories, “Uncle Endrik” and “Sissy 
Nin”, depend on an identical plot twist 
for their solution. 


|ANTHOLOGIES 


AVANT-POP: Fiction 
FOR A DAYDREAM NATION 

edited by Larry McCaffery 

ISBN 0-932511-72-4, 247pp p/b, $7 
from Fiction Collective Two, c/o English 
Department Publications Centre, Box 
494, University of Colorado at Boulder, 
Boulder, CO 80309-0494, USA (UK: 
£4:95 from the NSFA). A prime case 
of an editor with an agenda (no bad 
thing in itself), who needed a big 
shoehorn to get enough material to 
fit his new definition of a radical, 
subversive, postmodern new wave. 
Samuel R. Delany, Harold Jaffe and 
Tim Ferret all deliver the goods, but 
otherwise McCaffery's own sub- 
Chandler introduction says it all: 
"... and a kind of melancholy ache 
| get whenever | come across the 
sort of pre-packaged ‘dangerous 
writing’ these days. | was only a few 
pages into the anthology and already 
fighting off the droopy eyelids and 
yawns...” 


BIZARRE BAZAAR 92 
A4, 116pp, $11 (overseas $13 surface, 
$17 air) from Tal Publications, PO Box 
1837, Leesburg, Virginia 22075, USA 
(UK £6 from the NSFA). When you 
open a new anthology with the claim 
that the Bad Boys (and Girls) in BB 92 
are going to reshape horror for the 
postmodern mind, you've got to put 
your money where your mouth is. Not 
many of the 27 stories do actually 
achieve the “imaginative horrors and 
unique assaults on the senses” pro- 
claimed by the editorial - there are 
simply too many retreads of old 
tricks and old ideas. And when you 
put BB 92 into context beside estab- 
lished titles like Grue and Nactulpa, it 
suggests a greater honing of the edito- 
rial knife is still required. There are 
enough gems in here, though - like 
S. Darnbrook Colson’s “Night School", 
Scott Julian’s “The Burden”, and Lucy 
Taylor on overdrive with “Heels” — to 
make future editions worth looking 
out for. 


BIZARRE BAZAAR 93 
A4, 124pp p/b, $8:50 (overseas 
$10:45 surface, $14:45 air) from Tal 
Publications, PO Box 1837, Leesburg, 
Virginia 22075, USA (UK £4:50 from 
the NSFA). BB 93 picks up where BB 92 
left off, with another 29 stories of 
bizarre horror, dark fantasy and 
science fiction. There's still the same 
pitch towards “new forms of madness 
that reflect a new age, original 
metaphors and startling notions and 
bizarre atmospherics and eldritch 
moods”, but more traditional stories 
in the classic suspense-door mode 
now have a a more definite place 


within BB’s pages. Adam Troy- 
Castro's “Scars” and Lisa Laurencot’s 
“Open Season” especially stand 


out, but the greater spread of style 
and content reveal more editorial 
poise than before, and the sure emer- 
gence of the anthology’s individual 
character. 


BIZARRE SEX & 
OTHER CRIMES OF 


PASSION 

A4, 68pp, $9:50 (overseas $11:50 
surface, $15:50 air) from Tal Publica- 
tions, PO Box 1837, Leesburg, Virginia 
22075, USA (UK £5 from the NSFA). 
As the title suggests, weird sex and 
acts of passionate revenge form the 
focus in equal parts for the sixteen 
tales in this anthology, ranging from 
the throwaway, such as Zachary 
Kane's “Byte Me”, to the deliciously 
off-beat “Doggy Style” by Jaci Marsh. 
Top of the bunch for its grim inevita- 
bility is Robert Devereaux’s “Grace 
Under Pressure”, in which a fireman 
takes revenge on his cheating wife, 
with Wayne Allen Sallee’s “What 
Would Mamaw Say?” a close second 
for its understated simplicity. 


DARKLANDS 2 

edited by Nicholas Royle 

ISBN 0-9518520-1-9, AS, 206pp p/b, 
£4:99 + 75p p&p from Nicholas Royle, 
5 Windsor Court, Avenue Road, 
London N15 5JQ. Following the great 
success of Darklands, Nick Royle 
returns with a second volume of 23 
new “horror stories about real people, 
their emotions and problems ... their 
dreams and fears, what it’s like to 
be human.” As before, rising stars of 
the small press rub shoulders with 
more famous names — Derek Marlowe, 
Judy Hines and Simon Clark shine 
brightly in an already glowing con- 
stellation. 


KILLER KOMIX 

A4, 116pp p/b, £6:99 from Headpress, 
PO Box 160, Stockport, Cheshire SK1 
4ET. A special one-off graphic volume 
devoted to the life, times and fantasies 
of true-life crime figures such as 
Richard Chase, Ed Gein, Charles 
Manson, Dennis Neilson and Michael 
Ryan. You could say it's immoral to 
glorify murderers in this way, and 
the inclusion of explanatory notes 
by the artists might serve to support 
that argument. Yet all 12 strips, from 
David Kerekes’ one-pager for John 
Christie to Steven Friel’s massive 50- 
page documentary on The Zodiac, 
attempt to explore in some way the 
motivations behind the attacks, or the 
attitude displayed by the press in 
attempting to cope with such social 
transgressions. 


KILL ME SLOWLY 
168mm x 260mm, 52pp p/b, $7:95 
from Fantaco Books, 21 Central 
Avenue, Albany, NY 12210, USA. 
Though published in the States, this 
comics collection boasts a strong 
British presence with strips by Noel 
Hannan and Rik Rawling. Though 
some of the storylines are predict- 
able horror fare, Rik Rawling’s art- 
work on “Bad Moon Rising” is 
excellent, as are his numerous spot 
illustrations, though for individuality 
and quiet charm Jeff Dickinson's “ Alice 
in Flames” comes out top of the 
bunch. 


MOTHER BIRD 
POETRY 


ANTHOLOGY #1 

ISBN 1-883821-00-2, A5, 200pp p/b, 
$9:95 from Mother Bird Books, PO Box 
2766, Silver City, New Mexico 88062, 
USA. Previously known for their chap- 
books, Mother Bird Books have struck 
out into new territory with this hand- 
some paperback. Readers of Xizquil 
will recognise some of the poets, many 
of whom hail from Silver City itself or 
elsewhere in New Mexico. The poetry 
itself disregards all sorts of current 
conventions, but whether rough or 
polished, down to earth or not alto- 
gether sane, all the contributors have 
something meaningful to say to our 
world and the human condition in 
these times, and say it in an accessible 
manner that makes this book worth- 
while. [UR] 


THE OTHERS 


AMONGST US 

A5, 24pp, £1 (USA $3; r.o.w. $5) from 
Tony Lee, 13 Hazely Combe, Arreton, 
Isle of Wight PO30 3AJ. This first 
outing in a proposed new series of SF 
poetry anthologies explores human 
and alien relations. From the blatant 
xenophobia of Bruce Boston's “| Hate 
Aliens” to the more subtle irony of 
Steve Sneyd’s “They're Something To 
Do With The Galactic Council”, this is 
a worthwhile and entertaining intro- 
duction to the world of SF verse. 


|PAIMPHLETS 


AFTER THE 
ANDROID WARS 


by John Francis Haines 

A5, 4pp, 20p + AS SAE from John 
Howard, 15 Oakwood Road, Bracknell, 
Berks RG12 2SP. Number 12 in the 
House of Moonlight Poetry leaflet 
series produces five short pieces 
themed loosely on the lot of the 
android. From the shock of apartheid 
in “Equal Opportunities” to the after- 
math of rebellion in the title poem, the 
futility and emptiness of the android’s 
existence is by turns poignant and 
provocative. 


UNDER THE MOONS 


OF DATADUMP! 
(aka DATA DUMP #5) 


DATA DUMP #6 

A5, 4pp, 30p/$1 each from Steve 
Sneyd, 4 Nowell Place, Almondbury, 
Huddersfield HD5 8PB. Further facts 
on genre poetry - DD #5 lists US- 
published articles on aspects of genre 
poetry from the 1970s onwards, while 
#6 offers 66 quotes from diverse 
sources about SF poetry. 


LIGHT’S LIST 1993 
A5, 12pp, 50p + 20p p&p from John 
Light, 29 Longfield Road, Tring, Herts 
HP23 4DG. New edition of John’s 
annual listing of more than 200 literary 
magazines, giving titles, addresses and 
brief descriptions of contents. 


NEVER LOVED 
ELDRITCH 


by Flowers of Sacrifice 

C30 cassette, enquire to Flowers of 
Sacrifice, 6 Beech Road, Farnborough, 
Hants GU14 8EU. This band may never 
have loved Eldritch, but the five tracks 
on this demo tape reveal more than 
just a passing nod in the Sisters’ direc- 
tion, though singer Andy sometimes 
has trouble maintaining the adequate 
gruffness all the way through! Some of 
the bass lines, though, remind me of 
Simon Gallup circa Faith and Porno- 
graphy, so the songs aren't your usual 
goth fare. Never Loved Eldritch could 
benefit from more variation of tempo 
from track to track, but overall the 
Flowers acquit themselves well. 


CATALOGUES 


COLD TONNAGE 

Sept 92: AS, 48pp, and May 93: A5, 
80pp, free for AS SAE from Cold 
Tonnage Books, Andy Richards, 136 
New Road, Bedfont, Feltham, Middle- 
sex TW14 8HT. Perhaps the finest 
selections of SF, fantasy and horror in 
the country. It’s a collectors’ paradise, 
with signed, hardback and limited 
editions a speciality. 


D & S BOOKS 

#12 (Mar 93): A5, 24pp, £1 (refund- 
able with order) from D & S Books, 80 
Crown Road, Portslade, Brighton BN41 
SH. Bi-monthly mail order catalogue 
with over 300 out of print and collec- 
tors’ SF/F hardcovers and proofs (first 
edition paperbacks, pulps and maga- 
zines are covered on the alternate 
months). 


DARK CARNIVAL 

#4 (Oct 92 - Jan 93): A5, 28pp, 4/£1 
from Dark Carnival Distribution, c/o 
Steve, 21 Avon Road, Scunthorpe 
DN16 1EP. Small press mail order 
distributor specialising in the horror 
end of the spectrum. Loads of obscure 
magazines, comics, videos and T-shirts. 


KEN COWLEY 

Autumn 93: A5, 28pp, enquire to Ken 
Cowley, Trinity Cottage, 153 Old 
Church Road, Clevedon, Avon BS21 
7TU. Secondhand SF/F/H, crime and 
the supernatural, and hardbacks in 
particular. 


DREAMBERRY 
WINE 


180mm x 260mm, 18pp, enquire to 
Dreamberry Wine, 233 Maine Road, 
Manchester M14 7WG. Second-hand 
SF/F/H catalogue that also combines 
reviews, letters and publishing news. 
The overall result is rather cluttered 
and disorganised — there’s no cover 
title, date or issue number, and the 
ordering address and information are 
tucked away in a small corner. 


CHRIS DRUMM 


BOOKS 

#71: A6, 48pp, 12/$10 (overseas air 
12/$20, surface 12/$15) from Chris 
Drumm Books, PO Box 445, Polk City, 
lowa 50226, USA. Chris Drumm is one 
of the best and most respected mail 
order book dealers in the States, 
carrying all the big book lines as well as 
a comprehensive range of secondhand 
and small press titles. For unbeatable 
value, subscribe to this catalogue and 
get discounts of up to 30% on new 
book prices. 


THE FREAK 
EMPORIUM 


#4 and #5: A5, 12pp each, enquire 
to Delerium Records, PO Box 1288, 
Gerrards Cross, Bucks SL9 OAN. 
Brought to you by Freakbeat magazine 
and Delerium records, this snazzy little 
catalogue contains a whole host of 
psychedelic CDs, albums, tapes and 
singles, as well as T-shirts, posters, 
books and magazines. Well worth 
your attention if you want all your 
psychedelia under one roof. 


RICHARD G. LEWIS 
#13: AS, 12pp from Richard G. Lewis, 
21 Brewster Road, London E10 6RG. 
Mail order catalogue with more than 
300 rare or collectable SF/F/H hard- 
backs. 


RECEIVED 
BUT NOT 
REVIEWED 


The publishers of some items request 
that reviews do not appear, or give no 
indication that goods are available to 
the general public, so we acknowledge 
receipt in this section. 


MONTREALITY 


from Glenn Grant 

How to bring everyone you know up- 
to-date with what's happened in 1993 
in one easy lesson: where Glenn's 
writing has appeared since he gradu- 
ated, new book deals and steps 
forward for Canadian SF, and some 
hot gossip about Edge Detector, which 
stays ‘classified’ until he lets us use it in 
BBR’s news pages! 


NOMO-THE-ZINE 
from Rudi Rubberoid 

Oct 92, Feb 93 and Apr 93: A5, 16pp 
each. A curious on-going fanzine of 
personal essays, collages, drawings 
and other wonders, thoughtfully 
supplied in bite-sized morsels. 


THE SPLASH PAGE 


from Paul Di Filippo 

Crammed into this single side of 
foolscap are the top ten reasons why 
Stephen King must continue to write, 
tips for President Clinton on regener- 
ating the economy, and an itemised 


checklist of how to read an issue of 
Locus in five minutes. Those of us 
sad to see “Astral Avenue” parting 
company with New Pathways will be 
reassured to see PDF still in acerbic 
form. 


ANYHOW 

Correspondence sent to the address 
published last issue — Anyhow, PO Box 
160, Leighton Buzzard, Beds LU7 8ZJ - 
was returned to sender because the 
PO Box had been closed. Although 
forwarding and address correction 
were requested, no new address was 
supplied. 


MOTHER BIRD 
BOOKS 


New address: PO Box 2766, Silver 
City, New Mexico 88062, USA. 


SCRATCH 
New address: Mark Robinson, 9 
Chestnut Road, Eaglescliffe, Stockton- 
on-Tees TS16 OBA. 


TRAJECTORIES 
Correspondence sent to the address 
published last issue — Trajectories, PO 
Box 49249, Austin, TX 78765, USA - 
was returned to sender. Although 
forwarding and address correction 
were requested, no reason was given 
for non-delivery. 


FOR THE LATEST LIST OF PUNK, HARDCORE 
THRASH, O1, TAPES, ALBUMS, SINGLES. 
T-SHIRTS, ZINES, IMPORTS CDs 


SEND LARGE S.A.E. (U.K.), 2 
INTERNATIONAL REPLY COUPONS 
(EUROPE), 4 INTERNATIONAL REPLY 
COUPONS OR3U.S. DOLLARS 
(ELSEWHERE) 

OR NO REPLY 


THE MOTIVATOR 
127 BAWTRY ROAD, TINSLEY, SHEFFIELD 
59 1UY, SOUTH YORKSHIRE, ENGLAND 
UNITED KINGDOM 


Interested in the above ...? 
The SHEFFIELD SPACE CENTRE provides 
the service you are looking for. Now in our 10th YEAR 
our comprehensive stock includes: 


U.S. and U.K. paperbacks 
Lincoln Patches, Insignia, etc. 
Collectors Plates & Mugs 4 
Videos 

Photographs & Posters _ 
Tee Shirts 

Model Kits 


Plus... (-— , 


@ S/F or Fantasy Paperbacks 
Comics 

Dr. Who Merchandise 

Film & TN. Patches 

Album Soundtracks 

Film & TV. Posters and Cards 


MAIL 


If you don't live in the area we offer a mail order service on all-our stock 


33 THE WICKER, SHEFFIELD S3 8HS, ENGLAND. 
TEL: (0742) 758905: 
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They were given the choice of becoming Kings or the 
king’S messengers. As is the way with children, they 
all wanted to be messengers. That is why there are only 
messengers, racing through the world and, since there 
gre no kings, calling out to each other the messages 
that have now become meaningless. They would gladly put 
an end to their miserable life, But they do not dare to 
do so because of their oath of loyalty. ~ Franz Kafka 


A DIVISION OF BEATKIT™ WORLD 
SERVICING 


